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Is Labor Peace 


Possible Under | 
Taft-Hartley Act? 


By HON. RALPH W. GWINN 
Member House of Representatives 
Committee on Education 
and Labor 
House Labor Committee declares 
new law abolishes lawlessness, 
monopoly, intimidation, disorder, 
and political racketeering under 
Wagner Act; making possible 
free economy and labor-manage- 

ment peace. 
So long as one organized group 
tries to dominate another and 


Government itself becomes the 
tool of groups to compe! or bal- 


gouged. 


with the past 
—with the old 
mercantilist 
school, with 
the vicious 
formulas of 





ance or favor 
one group as 
against 
other, 
peace was and 
is impossible. 
Thirteen years 
of the Wagner 


an- | 


labor | 


| 5 s Adam Smith, 
l co 4 es John Stuart 

2 Mill, David 
Ricardo and 
Bopper t 
Thomas Mal- 
thus, all of 
which and all 








Act made 
each year 
worse than 
the one be- 
fore. The new 
labor-man- 
agement law 
(Taft-Hart- 
ley) designed 
to destroy the 
compulsion 
and control of monopoly and re- 
store the freedom of invention 
and production and price with a 
disciplined people to enforce the 
law, makes peace possible. It may 
take ten years to achieve it. But 
certainly we as a people have de- 
(Continued on page 42) 


Ralph W. Gwinn 





Leland Electric 


Aerovox Corp. 


of whom have 
contributed so 
much to th: 
increasing de- 
concept they 

Free Enter- 


James B. Carey 


terioration of the 
proposed to advance- 
prise. 

l would recognize frankly that 
unbridled license the greatest 
threat to freedom, and that the 
most vicious of all forms of un- 
bridled license are unlimited free 
competition on the one hand, and 
economic domination on the other. 

Above all, I would reject our 
present nebulous and irresponsi- 
ble industrial leadership that car- 
ries no credentials from American 
businessmen generally, that al- 
ways, when challenged, admits 
rather shamefacedly that it is 
speaking only for its own rich, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By JAMES B. CAREY 
Secretary-Treasurer, CIO 


Labor leader—hypothetically transplanting himself to role of 
constructive businessman—states he would desist from selfish 
usurpation of power and “‘licentious independence.” In his relations 
with labor he would feel that: (1) His employees are really his 
employers; (2) The worker should not be degraded; (3) He is 
merely the broker for the community; and (4) Labor must not be 
“Would insist so-called business leaders cut out the 
double-talk,” and follow majority rule. 

If I were a business leader, my first step would be to orientate | 


myself in the only free economy that remains in the world today. 
I would break‘ 





EDITORIAL 


Labor and Business Look at Each Other 


IF | WERE A BUSINESS LEADER 


| IF | WERE A LABOR LEADER 
By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
| President and Chairman, Bridgeport Brass Co.; Chairman, Committee 
| on Labor Relations, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Industry spokesman states if he were labor leader, he would shun 
opportunism and dictatorship. As constructive conduct he would: 





| labor leader and not a 





As We See It 


Missing the Real Point 


In all the heated debate about the merits of the “ 


Labor- 


Management Relations Act, 1947,” the public may well miss 
the real point of this measure, and, more particularly, of the 
strength it has been able to muster in both houses of Con- 


gress. 


event await court 


decisions 
Whether the law will in actual practice work : 


in a number of 


» c 


The precise meaning of its provisions must in any 
instances. 
is Claimed by 


this party or that, the future will disclose, and what the 
future discloses on the point will depend in no small measure 
upon the trend of public opinion from this point forward 
and upon the wisdom with which various parties conform 
their policies and practices to it. 


What is really significant is that such a measure as this 


has become law, and that 


it wes able to command such 


_strength in Congress at a time when all politicians have their 
eyes and their ears directed with great intensity toward 


next year’s elections. 


It is difficult to understand how any 


doubt can remain in any reasonable man’s mind that a very 
large majority of the politicians of the country, Democrats 


as well as Republicans, are now convinced that the great | 


(Continued 
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New York Security Dealers Assn, 
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(1) Cooperate with management; (2) Avoid smearing; (3) Advo- 
cate pay proportioned to actual performance; and (4) Adopt 
constructive and cooperative leadership. 
tribution to union organization, not at expense of public, but 
strengthening America’s entire democracy. 


Would make lasting con- 


If I were a labor leader I would determine that I would be a 
labor boss. 
®labor 


If we look over the 
leader- 

ship, Samuel 

Gompers 

stands out as 

a man who 

was ae real 

leader. 

A leader 
does not dic- 
tate to his fol- 
lowers. He 
makes sound 
plans to 
which they 
can whote- 
heartedly sub- 


and 


record of 


scribe, 
which hey 
can support 
because they have full confidence 
in him, 

Having determined that I would 
be a leader, I would establish for 
myself a code of principles which 
I knew to be absolutely sound 
from a long-range standpoint. I 
would avoid opportunistic tactics, 
but would carry out those princi- 
ples day by day, knowing that if 
my principles were sound I would 
gain a substantial following which 

(Continued on 30) 
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How to Maintain Prosperity 


By 8S. SLOAN COLT* 


President, Bankers Trust Company, New York | 


Prorainent banker, althoagh stating a business recession comparable to [920-21 is not likely, warns 
against reversion to policies of 1930's, with its low prices, sharply increased wages, 
government spending as means of achieving prospcriiy. Says present corporate praf's are overstated, 
and denies profits decrease purchasing power. Stresses necd for more ri_k capiial and investment er- 


couragement to maintain fuil employment. 


While I speak primarily as a New York banker, I also speak as a businessman. ‘It 
opportunity, for many years, to serve on the boards of directors of industrial 
This has enabled me, I trust, to appreciate the factors that enter into the 


° 


has been my 


corporations. 
business deci- 
sions which 
play such an 
important part 
in economic 
progress. 
From these 
eontacts and 
experiences 
has evolved a 
point of view 
that I should 
like to pre- 
sent before 
this commit- 
tee. 
There 
be little dis- 
agreement as 
to the fundamental objectives of| 
the Employment Act of . 1946. 
What differences of opinion there 
are relate to the methods by 
which the purposes of the Act can 








can 


S. Slean Colt 


A statement by Mr. Colt before 
the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on The Economic Report, 


Washington, D. C., June 24, 1947. 
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Sreene wi oMpany 


tions of the future . . 
In thinking 


|light of the realities of business 


‘thought possible in 1945. 


|eminent 


The 1947-19 


Vice-President, Commercial Credit Co. 


Mr. Millians predicts that production, distribution and employment will fail but degree of adjustment 
Holds return of severe competition will healthily restore American 
Pleads for sound federal and private credit policies. 


Businessmen must look ahead to the future and try to plan constructively for it be- 
cause the future is being purchased by the present . . 
. and it is 


2 


will vary greatly from area to area. 
pattern of high production at low prices. 





he most effectively advanced, and | 
o the policies that should be es- 
cablished by Government. It is to 
»e hoped that through collective | 
visdom and patience we may) 
work out programs of action that 
are practical when viewed in the 


ind economic life. 


Business Sentiment 
In retrospect, I think we can | 
agree that the reconversion from 


| production for war to production | 


for peace has been achieved with) 
greater facility than many of us| 
In re-| 
conversion, as in war, the Ameri-| 
can productive system stands pre- | 
in the world, and the} 
whole nation is the beneficiary. | 
However, the success of the re-| 
conversion process has not re-| 
sulted in complacency about the | 
future. Two years after the end| 
of the we see a world in| 
which very little real progres: | 
toward rebuilding has been made 

The iesponsibilitizs of this coun-'! 


‘ire a 
War, 


By PAUL MILLIANS* 


|'President Truman have a 


‘ing, whether by means of credits 


48 Business Outlook 


. all values in business are anticipa- 
therefore dangerous to live too much in the past and present. 


hgh {axes and 





try in world reconstruction are 
great, but there is obscurity as to 
how far our efforts abrozd are to 
go, how effective the program 1s 
likely to be, and what it is going 
to cost. The committees which 
have just been avpodinted bj 
great 
opportunity to perform construc- 
tive action on a very important 
problem. 

We face the problem of provid- 


or purchases from abroad, the dol- 
lars required by the resi of the 
world. In no event can we pro- 
vide dollars in the long run unless 
we are willing to let more of the 
products of the rest of the world 
come into our markets. 

At home, we s2e a price struc- 
ture at levels almost twice those 
of prewar, and remember what 
happened to prices in 1920 and 
1921. Many people are concern2d 
about the future of agricultural 
prices, when world agricultura 
production recovers. We are wor- 


ao 


(Continued on page 36) 





about our 
topic it seems 
logical to 
divide jit into 
two parts... 
the immediate 
outlook, and 
the outlook 
beyond the 
immediate... 
and I should 
like. to group * 
predictions in 
ijthat order. 
The point of 
view I shall 
try to reach 
is that the 
immediate outlook has its dark- 
er shades, reflected there by ad- 
justments that must still come in 
an economy distorted by tempo- 
rary war and primary postwar 
conditions: that beyond the im- 
mediate, the outlook is bright 
with possibilities, but with impor- 
tant qualifications we shall dis- 
cuss. 





Paul M. Millians 
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Consider with me the reasons 


for believing this. 


To say that adjustments must 
/come is to an extent historical 
‘rather than a prediction. In im- 
portant ways, industry by indus- 
. try and commodity by commodity, 
|adjustments are taking place 
every day as freely moving mar- 
|ket prices rearrange values of 


.|things in line with what people 
‘“|ean and will pay. 


Luxury lines. 
fer example, like jewelry and 
'furs, took quite a correction on 
\the downward price side some- 
| time ago; and currently textiles 
|}are in the middle of a declining 
|price movement that has caused 
| considerable lag in production. In 
|New York a few days ago retail- 
'ers cut tire prices $4.00-$6.00 to 
‘unload heavy stocks. 


You will think of a dozen other 
adjustments that are going on. 
| Retailers, more than other groups, 
‘are familiar with what is happen- 
ing price-wise and their inven- 
tories and outstanding orders are 
being adjusted accordingly. 

But the point is that more ad- 


some of them may have painful 
repercussions in those areas 
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of 


business where  supply-demand 
relationships have been thrown 
seriously out of balance. 


The popular idea that the price 
of things is determined by the 
so-called “law of supply and de- 
mand” is only partially true . . 
it’s like saying a man’s bus:ness 
success is due to “industry and 
thrift” ... and it is less true today 
than ever before because natural 
economic laws are being so cir- 
eumvented by the political con- 
siderations we mentioned. How- 
ever, supply and demand is the 
price-making principle in our 
economy and it is the first con- 
sideration when price movements 
are discussed. 


Supply and Demand Will Cause 
Readjustments 
Generally speaking, on the basis 
of the supply-demand principle 
we can look for further price ad- 
justments in the immediate future 
on the downward side. 


Our capacity to produce both 
technically and in size was enor- 
mously increased by demands of 
war, and since war ended a fur- 
ther expansion has taken place 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Major Problems in Creatin 


C. E. Wilson, General Motors head, lists 
and (3) maintaining and increasing productivity, as unsolv 
Stresses-need for cooperative -atti 
In a statement made on June 24 before t 
| Economie Report (of the National Economic 
; Motors Corporation, analyzed what he considered the m 


for employment. 


opportunity for employment. 
and demand by dealing 
services; (2) 
the preventing 
of depressions; 
and (3) in- 
creasing pro- 
ductivity. of 
workers and 
industry. His 
remarks on 
these matters 
follow: 


Balancing 
Supply and 
Demand 
Ordinarily,a 
free competi- 
-ive system if 
2llowed to 
‘unction - nor- 
mally has inherent within it the 
»0wer to balance supply and de- 
mand effectively. However, 





C. E. Wilson 


they will be in a position to act 
intelligently and promptly in 
remedying the situation. 

If the production of a certain 
product is in excess of the demand 
so that inventories are increasing 
unduly, production and/or prices 
must be adjusted to meet the sit- 
uation. An accruate knowledge of 
the facts regarding such situations 
is very important because other- 
wise the producers may -continue 
to produce and only add to the 
surplus supply, thus making the 
eventual readjustment that much 
worse. Conversely, if items -con- 
tinue in short supply and in great 


demand it is normal for the prices | 
thereby stimulating | 


to increase, 
production and to some extent 
temporarily curtailing the current 
demand, tending to bring supply 
and demand into balance. 
balancing of supply and demand 
for all items can be taken care of 
only by a gradual, shift in the 
employment of labor and- capital 
from one industry to another and 
of labor from one occupation to 
another. The system must be flex- 
ible enough to allow this to be 
Jone promptly. 

Of course, when the normal 
‘unctioning of the system is iIn- 
‘erfered with for a considerable 
yeriod of time, as by wars or ma- 
ior strikes, it takes longer after- 
ward and more patience to sur- 
nount the problems created .by 
uch wars or strikes and to bring 
supply and demand into balance. 

Accurate knowledge of ‘the cur- 
rent level-of production, demand 
ind inventories of all major com- 
ncedities at the various-levels of 
the economic process—,jmanufac- 

‘ rr -. 
turing, wholesaling ard retailing 
—is. essential. -It-. is..clearly, .a 
proper function of government to 
assist in the collection and publi- 
cation of such business statistics. 
Obviously, we must have accurate 
information of this nature to as- 


properly with tempc rar 


this: 
requires that everyone concerned | 
be informed of the facts.so that | 


The | tor the current dollars they are | 


g Full Employment 


(1) balancing of supply and demand; (2) the:business cycle; 
ed problems in maintaining ‘full opportunity 
tude on part of workers and:government to business. 
he Joint Congressional Committee on Th> 
Council), C. E. Wilson, President ‘of General 
ajor problems in maintaining ful! 


These problems are listed as the need for balancing supply 





sist producers and consumers in| 


appraising the market. 


The. Business Cycle 

In the report of your-committee 
to the Congress on the President’s 
economic report your committee 
made this statement: 

“The basic preblem which this 

committee has to consider is the 
method of preventing depressions 
o that substantially full employ- 
ment may be continuously main- 
| tained. No problem before the 
| American people is more vital ‘to 
our welfare, to the very existence 
| of our way of life and to the peace 
| of the world. It is the most com- 
plex and difficult of the long- 
| range domestic problems we have 
|to face. It involves a study ‘of 
price levels and’ wage levels and 
their relation to each other, a 
study of methods of preventing 
monopoly control in industry and 
labor from distorting prices and 
wages, a study of spending for 
consumption and for capital in- 
| vestment, a study of individual 
and corporate savings, and a study 
of ‘many other economic forces 
bearing on a stable economy.” 

This is indeed a difficult prob- 
lem because it involves not only 
balanced production but willing- 
ness to buy, which depends both 
on ability to buy and confidence 
o-buy. This is why it is so de- 
sirable to preserve the integrity 
ot the monetary system of the na- 

_tion, why it is so necessary to 
have a favorable attitude toward 


ment and why the confidence of 
| ‘he-buying public must be maih- 
tained -by having them feel that 
‘hey are getting value received 


spending. The problem of main- 
taining confidence on the part of 


business on the -part of govern- | 


the buying ‘public and of investors | 
|Can-be compared with the prob- | 


llem of. maintaining harmonious | 
labor relations and_ industria! 
| peace. | 


I -am .sure- your committee jis | 


fully aware of the intricate na- 
i'ture of this problem which is of 
such vital concern to all citizens. 
Judging. from. previous business 
depressions, the causes were never 
exactly the-same. Furthermore. 
many of these causes lie beyond 
any control which businessmen 
or the consuming public them- 
selves can directly exercise on the 


situation. Among these are warts | 


crop. failures, economic restric- 


tions imposed by foreign nations | 


that have domestic repercussions, 
legislation affecting the integrity 


of the currency and unsound poli- | 


tical policies which take some 
time for the public to correct. Any 
one of these may temporarily un- 
dermine the confidencé of the 
buying public and result in a re- 
cession. 

There are other causes .which 
are Within the control of the pee- 
ple of the nation, individually-and 

‘as producing and consuming 


aS 


y shortages and ‘surpluses of goods and 


groups; for example, overconfi- 
dence and speculation on credit, 
artificial shortening of work n¢ 
hours, monopolies of any kind 
which interfere with the move- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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How Much 


ma- 
Like- 


such a 
chine. 
wise, even 
with our 
enormous cap- 
ital and our 
great volume 
of purchasing 
power, no eco- 
nomic ma- 
chine has yet 
been devised 
which can 
stay up in the 
air forever, 
but some bus- 
nessmen seem - 

to think that Raymond Rodgers 
we at last 

have found such a system. They act 
as if they think that the laws of 
economic gravity have been re- 
pealed, They would have you be- 
lieve that economic “perpetual 
motion” has been’ discovered. 
They insist that prices will stay 
up, but, paradoxically, expect 
people to buy more and more. 
They demand greater profit mar- 
gins than before the war, vet pro- 
fess to believe that business vol- 
ume will continue to grow. And, 
as for competition, what’s that? 


These bright boys forget that 
competitive capitalism has not 
functioned for several years: and, 
the return of the savage, ruthless 
competition so characteristic of 
our brand of capitalism is the last 
thing in the world they expect. 
To all such optimists I say, “You 
didn’t earn your wartime and con- 
version period profits in the hard, 
old-fashioned way. These profits 
were largely given to you by the 
shortages of war accompanying 
the greatest credit expansion the 
world has ever known; but, if you 
continue on the it-can’t-happen- 
here-path, you will have the 
‘pleasure’ of losing your wartime 
windfalls — and more, too!” 





*An address by Dr. Rodgers be- 
fore the Tanners’ Council of 
America, Hot Springs, Va., June 
19, 1947. 
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Recession ? 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Professor of Banking, New York University 


Although asserting depression is not imminent, Dr. Rodgers con- 
tends we face a recession because: 
against high prices is developing; (2) people, in general, are 
depleting their savings; (3) inventories are becoming excessive; 
(4) construction industry is hampered and not up to expectations ; 
(5) a financial and political crisis is developing in Europe; and 
(6) a regime of severe competition in industry is approaching. 
Says economic millennium has not arrived. 


With all our inventive genius, no flying machine has yet been 
invented which can stay up in the air all of the time nor do we expect 


(1) consumer resistance 











o> 
® 


No, gentlemen, the economic 
millennium has not yet arrived. 
Profits are not inevitable. Busi- 
ness success is not guaranteed. 
Costs do not yet determine prices 
no matter what your accountants 
tell you. Costs once more: have 
to be fitted to market price, pain- 
ful though it may be. The con- 
sumer is still king because all 
business effort, all expenditures, 
are a total loss unless a customer 
says, “I will take it.” And, cus- 
tomers are no longer fighting to 
buy. Don’t be misled by the in- 
creased volume of department 
store sales. In addition to higher 
prices, these increases reflect the 
steadily growing deliveries of 
durable consumer goods and the 
return to store shelves of long- 
scarce soft goods, such as shirts 
and men’s clothing. Although sales 
volume and many other statistics 
are cited to prove that we are still 
on our way upward, I am con- 
vinced that we hit our peak at the 
beginning of April and that we 
can look forward to declining 
business activity for the third and 
fourth quarters. True, we now 
have a very high level of business 
activity, but we have a very un- 
stable equilibrium, In fact, the 
various economic factors seem to 
be sparring for position, with the 
real battle yet to come. 

It is my considered opinion that 
while physical reconversion has 
been completed, business has a 
great deal of psychological and 
policy reconversion ahead. War- 
time emphasis on production, re- 
gardless of cost, must be succeeded 
by peacetime emphasis on cost- 
cutting and consumer satisfaction. 


I stress this because the consumer 
has a deep-seated conviction that 
prices are too high. Whether this 
view is warranted or not, is be- 
side the point. Cost accounting 
explanations of the necessity of 
higher prices because of higher 
(Continued on page 33) 
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“I’m sorry, Mr. MacFoop, I’m afraid you’re not the kind of 
runner we have in mind.’’ 


No Bad Inventory Situation 


By A. M. SULLIVAN* 
Associate Editor “Dun’s Review” 


Pointing out, with exception of women’s wear, current wholesale 
inventories are lower in ratio to net working capital than they were 
in 1941, Mr. Sullivan urges as means of avoiding excess inventory 
accumulation, pegging of inventories to 75% of net working capital 
for manufacturing and 100% of net working capital for retailing. 
Warns of danger of relating inventories to changes in sales volume 
and foresees some decline in prices. 


Inventory control is a problem in momentum. ° Sales accelerate 
or slow down with equal rapidity as the customer loosens or tightens 
his grip on the dollar. Not so in-©® a : 


ventory which gathers force in its 
movement through the various 
stages of processing. You can’t 
pace a jeep with a steam roller. 
When the retailer attempts to halt 
deliveries of goods on order, he 
may have to reach back from two 
to six months to retard the flow of 
unwanted merchandise. Inventory 
momentum usually rides on for 
several months after a sales peak. 


Take women’s cloth coats last 
year. Salesmen were still talking 
allotments in the spring of 1946. 
Retailers overbought expecting to 
get half their orders. They ac- 
cepted September billing with the 
hope of early autumn deliveries. 
They were not too fussy about the 


range of colors and sizes. People 
were used to hearing “take it or 





*An address by Mr. Sullivan be- 
fore the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, New 
York City, June 24, 1947, 
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leave it.” Turnover had been ab- 
normal. Coats and dresses were 
turning as fast as groceries, and 
women took the garments home, 
up-graded, scant-sized and indif- 
ferently finished. But something 
happened in the summer of 1946. 
Manufacturers somehow managed 
to fill all orders without resorting 
to allotments. Deliveries came 
ahead of schedule and bills were 
payable before the bathing suits 
were off the racks. Coats were 
displayed but summer lingered on 
through September. Autumn and 
the frosty nip of winter winds 
stayed up in the Canadian wilds. 
Indian summer ran on to almost 
Thanksgiving Day. The retailers 


‘ were faced with a sudden reversal! 


in their sales and inventory posi- 
tion. The whim of weather, a 
quality conscious public, and 
over-eager sales programs jammed 
up the racks of the retailer. Some 
goods were returned, trade dis- 
putes followed, and _ clearance 
sales followed right through Janu- 
ary. Other cases could be cited. 
The painful deflation of the fur 
market is too recent for comment 
here. The distress in the radio, 
aviation, and metal trades '5 
largely the result of excessive 1D- 


ventory. 


The dissimilarity in sales and 
inventory momentum has been re- 
flected in other lines — costume 
jewelry, cosmetics, handbags, ho- 


siery, dry goods, certain electrical 
appliances, and quite recently, 
low-grade building lumber. The 
ability of the supplier to cushion 
(Continued .on page 43) 
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High prices for some time past regarded as the 
block to greater business activity and a retarding influence to indus- 
trial production, again came into focus, with the publication by the 
National Industrial Conference Board the past week-end of its survey 
which concludes that higher production costs and p ct: if 
shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s market are respo 
ment’s present consideration of industrial standar 
of turning out a quality product at the lowe 
saisfactory performance, 

This fresh interest in standardization is not something new 
the study reveals, but rather springs from industry’s experiences 
in war production, which necessitated broad use of “the best 

techniques, metheds and materials, simplification of design to 


prospects of a 
nsible for manage- 
dization as a means 
St price consistent with 

















By A. WILFRED MAY 








reduce the number of parts, models and varieties and maximum 
interchangeability.” 
In search of greater 
arrived at the following: 
“Better and quicker servicing of customers, smaller 
requirements from manufacturer to retailer, and closer coordination 
between the purchasing, engineering, manufacturing and sales de- 
partments of the company through joint consideration of standardiza- 
tion proposals affecting all groups.” 

A wider application of simplicity in performance standards 
be put into practice in contrast to detailed and rigid specifica- 
tions, such as in the building materials field, was also recom- 
mended. The automotive industry where parts are standardized 
and the final product is not, was cited as an example of the “wise 
use of standards.” 


The survey was undertaken with 93 companies participating, and 
approximately one-third this number reporting the existence of for- 
mal standards departments, while most of the others stated that they 
are engaged in standardization work both within their own com- 
panies and in cooperation with industry-wide and national organi- 
zations. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT HOLDS CLOSE TO HIGH LEVEL 
Industrial activity the past week was maintained for the most 
part at about the high point which prevailed in previous weeks and 
overall employment too, held close to peak levels. 
In many lines orders for future delivery declined primarily 
because of price uncertainties. As for the delivery situation, 
items continued to come through rather speedily, although the 


inventory 


the President told his fellow-countrymen over the air last Friday 
evening. 


for management, and bad for the country.’ Admittedly the merits 





benefits from such a procedure, the study || 








THE TRULY “SHOCKING” THING 
The Taft-Hartley labor bill “is a shocking piece of legislation,” 


Then he went on to characterize it as ‘“‘bad for labor, bad 


of the legislation may be the subject of legitimate 
controversy; but there can be no objective doubt 
whatever that what is really “shocking” (! ! !), 
and bad for labor, management. and the entire 
future of our democratic processes is the Presi- 
dent’s own behavior in the situation. 

In the first place, the President's activities 
surrounding the sorely-needed labor, as well as 
tax reform measure, must be characterized 
basically as the frantic gyrations of a des- 
perate vote-buying candidate for political office. 
That the overwhelming vote-gathering influence 
over the proceedings was not unrealized by the 
“boys in the know” is indicated by the addressing 
by Saul Mills, Secretary of the Greater New York 
CIO Council, of his 11th-hour pleading telegram 
right to headquarters—namely to Gael Sullivan, 
Mr. Truman’s political braintruster and Executive 
Director of the Democratic National Committee. 

Pride may understandably compel a man who has been cata- 
pulted into the White House by a political accident followed by 
an Act of God, to go to desperate lengths to win his first election; 
but the prostitution of the high office of the Presidency of the 
United States to gain that end is really “shocking.” 

The most shocking thing of all in the President’s behavior is 
his deliberate sabotaging not only of national unity, but of law 
enforcement itself. Witness his veto message and broadcast state- 
ment about a legislative enactment which had received the over- 
whelming support of the Congress, and which obviously was at least 
likely to become the law of the land. The following amazing state- 
ments come from a President presumably charged with furthering 
national unity at a most crucial period in world history: “It would 
cause the people of our country to divide into opposing groups”; 
“if conflict is created as this bill would create it—if seeds of discord 
are sown as this bill would sow them—our unity would suffer and 
our strength will be impaired”; “it is a clear threat to the successful 
working of our democratic society”; it would “develop a class basis 
for political action”; “anything which weakens our economy or weak- 
ens the unity of our people—as I am thoroughly convinced this 
bill would do—I cannot approve.” But most shocking of all for 
the Chief Executive charged with enforcing the law of the land 
was for him to devote Section 111 of his Veto Message to the pro- 


A. Wilfred May 


The re-election of James J. 
Caffrey as Chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 























James J. Caffrey 


for the year ending June 30, 1948, 
was announced by the Commission 
on June 24. 
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s came 
lls were 


be over. 


Mr. Truman’s technique admittedly falls short of the Russian be- 
havior, Mr. Truman being limited by our laws to a bloc of 15 extra 
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While many steel plants had been able to build up some ceal 
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inds magazine states. stituti ’ - Presi t. and of the San Francisco Charter by . 
rinds : Constitution by our President, anc : c " rtant areas 
n wilds. There are still many in the industry who cling to the hope that| M,Gromyko—the twain are not far apart. Mr. Gromyko time and| 36 eeeliean impo 
; almost the United Mine Workers will not test public opinion again with again has mechanistically emasculated the carefully deliberated and 3,000 mines $ .00 
retailers another major strike. Some sources insist that a prompt meeting unanimously expressed will of the world’s large and small Powers. Indexed Sis id 
reversal of minds between John L. Lewis and the coal operators could result Similarly the President of the United States takes advantage of the Postpal : 
ry posi- 'n a firm contract “within an hour's time,” the paper points out. veto power in trying to negate the carefully and overwhelmingly| 48 pages No C.0.D. 
ather, a It appears that the basic steel contracts (which reflect ex- | ox nressed will of the people through their chosen representatives. 0 
ic, and cellent labor relations between the steel companies and the Surely it is no exaggeration to conclude that—apart from his WAYNE MAP COMPANY 
jammed union) are, according to makers of the new labor act, frozen | fsoolings about the substantive merits or demerits of the pe age 28 WELLINGTON ST. WEST 
rr. Some at least until July 1, 1948. Before that time, however, it is be- the President has compromised his obligation, sworn to under the TORONTO 1, CANADA 
ide dis- lieved that the steel companies and the union must reopen their Constitution, to enforce the law of the land. — Sg 
learance contracts and make new agreements on the checkoff and union 
th Janu- shop provisions know as “maintenance of membership in the 
e cited. Steel contracts. This information was obtained by “The Iron | 
the fur Age” from sponsors of the new labor bill. American Maize Products | tenktidtate ta 
omment ‘itt The scrap markets throughout the country _ week are re D c veeretion 
e radio, jittery than at any time since early this year when prices reached ravo Co A eee 
ades_ Is all-time peaks. The new figure is now $34.75 rg hg og: god arts Theat ci i. Domestic, Canad 
‘sive in- @ gross ton a week ago. There were indications tha e rus or | nited rtists eatre Circui rr ee ey ee 
material by some steel consumers had assumed almost frenzied pro- U oats Philippi g 
les and Pie as with evidence that some large sagging aay 2 we ee ae Me ue 
"e- €ach other’s territ f dditional scrap in the Midwest and in 
been re s territory for a 
costume Southwest. Whether this hysterical activity will turn eastward re- Bought—Sold—Quoted 
ags, ho- Mains to be seen, but presently the Philadelphia market is rapidly MAHER & co. 
‘ approaching it t k i 
— Be hn wean aera i illiam St., New York, N. ¥. 
ey gm of consumers’ inventories age ge manne Meer FREDERIC H, HATCH & CO., ING. | 62 W eles Se. Bey eae 
: anufacturin lant shutdown periods will enable . ‘ 
or, The tempt =< i « nt inventories. Some stocks, Established 1888 Branch Office 
Pt a better balancing out of curre h ~~ “ siiiiie 
cushion Owever, have been forced on the open market by banks who have MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS gene ; — | 113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 
13) Ordered inventory sold as a prerequisite to securing additional credit. 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Bell Teletype 
(Continued on page 38) 
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With Stone & Webster 
in Chicago Office 


CHICAGO, ILL. — John S. 
Veatherston has become associ- 
ated with Stone & Webster Secur- 
ities Corporation, 33 South Clark 
Street, in charge of the municipal 
department. He was formerly in 
charge of the municipal depart- 

nent of the Chicago office of Gra- 
ham, Parsons & Co. 


BALTIMORE 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Franklin County Coal 


Common 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 

Exchanges and other leading exchanges 

4 §° S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 

New York Telephone REctor 2-3327 


14 Wall 


Ear! K. Bassett to Be 
Wi. E. Hutton Partner 


Earl K. Bassett will be admitted 
to partnershiv in W. E. Hutton & | 
Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
national exchanges, on July 2. Mr. 

. - . | 
Bassett has been with the firm for | 
some time in charge of the syndi- 
cate department. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N. Y. Telephone—W Hitchall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 





BOSTON 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 
Bird & Son, Inc. 
Eastern Corporation 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


New York, Philadelphia. and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
Also Member of 
New York Curb Exchange 


1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


Los Angeles 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 





outlines; was 











Bill 


Boston & Maine RR. 


Prior Preferred 


| Traded. in Round Lots 


Walter J. Connolly & Co.; Inc. 


24 Federal Street, Boston 10 
*Tel. Hubbard 3790 Tele. BS 128 








American Box Board 
Botany Mills 
Empire Steel Co. 
Empire Southern Gas 
Pittsburgh Rys. Co. 
Sterling Motor Truck 
Nazareth Cement 
Warner Company 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Stock. Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2- 
Telephone 
Rittenhouse 6-3717 PH 73 


Teletype 

















CLEVELAND 
Drackett 
- Harshaw Chemical 
Richardson 
ox fy ame 





Feld, Richards & Co. 


Union Com. Bldg. Union Cent. Bldg. 





RICHMOND, VA. 


Dealers in 


VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH and SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 














F. W. 


CRAIGIE&CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


























CLEVELAND CINCINNATI Bell System Teletype: RH 83 & 84 
Tele. CV 174 Tele. CI 150 Telephone 3-9137 
DES MOINES ST: LOUIS 
——————————————— 
WHEELOCK & CUMMINS | 
e INCORPORATED 









Continuing Interest in 


; lowa Power & Light Co. 


3.30% Preferred Stock 


Meredith Publishing Co. | 


Common Stock 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 

















LOUISVILLE 


———___— 











Strix & Go. 


INVESTMENT: SECURITIES 


SO9 OLIVE STREET - 
ST.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis-Stock Exchange 


What's Ahead for Business and Banking? 


By ARTHUR R. UPGREN* 


om 
Associate Editor, “The Minneapolis Star” 
Professor of Economics, University of Minnesota 


outlays. 








figures. We uw OF OT 
don’t have to 
rely upon the 
chrystal ball 
entirely. 

W hat ha S 
happened 
since the end 
of  -the .war 
has involved a 
xattern . that, 
in its main 


quatters. 

When. peace came, direct ex- 
penditures for war fel! by $75 bil- 
lion. The fact that total national 








unemployment at the-time of re- 
end of the war.. But let-those. who | hundred-billion dollar level of} 


6,000,000 ‘unemployed were « not|0Ut-material loss. The decline in 
reached and that:a figure of-only | Wa" expenditures of $75 billion | 
about 2,700,000 was reached re-| Was Offset (1) by $40 billion of | 
eall that the-potentiah range of un-| PTVate Capital formation; (2) by | 
employment-in the United States|@ rise of $25 billion on consumer 
is to be’ measured now upon ‘a| Outlays, and (3) by a rise of $7 
labor force. of over 60,000,000: | Billion in Governmental non-war 
Prior to the war there were never | expenses, leaving only three bil- 
more than about 45,000,000-gain-| lion by which we failed to achieve 
fully employed: in--the United | 2 full recovery in the total value 
States. A néw higher level of em-| Of the national product. — 

oloyment~ has’ been. rea¢Hed.” -A'|:| It-should also be pointed out 
total of. 58,330,000 are now °gain- | that mueh of the gain in consum- 
fully. employed, exclusive of those|@r, outlays was the result of a 
in the armed services. When. the| Price rise owing to the over-hasty 
residual amount of - estimated. abandonment of price control due 


postwar unemployment; 6,000,000 | t0 the confusion of the economic 





is cast against such. a ‘grand tatal | termination of the war (a full de- 
of jobs, the implied error in-esti-| @line in’ war expenditures) with 


of the-order of-5%. | ing part of the war. 


: : , Rise in Savings 

War Heritzge heel : ? 

But the reason for the buoyant 
economy we have had since the | 
y »? : m CE > r . E " fe R 
"y alle end . ene that can be | savings from $8 billion a year be- 
spelled’ out. arithmetically.~ But) sore the war to $38 billion a veat 
before doing that, we should fifst | of - personal savings during " the 
review the tremendousforces that | wan That haa led to. an inerease 
, . | . ba . | ad Aan © 
were -developed during the war to} ;) liquid assets equal to very con- 
produce this great postwar buoy~ | siderably more. than a_ whole 
aney: cee paeyancy has served | vasr’s net national income of the 
ee Rat ee 2 ‘to po | American people. Bankers are 
5 abstr Sse ipindade dethea:? oh 0 OS |aware that any time some one 
scnvbdiedesied ahi a+ tae or sisi. | issues a debt instrument that is 
error, we should make it persist~| jo0@, the purchaser has icquired 
ently and-deiiberateiy ‘on: the side dri anaet that is aleo.good 
of boom, . Déing so gives us the! * PE ete ae 
high’ tide that can float away the Thus, the rise in liquid assets 


mating employment appears to be |/the end of the military or fight-| 


‘| | The second great wartime force | 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 





American Air Filter 
American Turf. Ass’n 
Consider H. Willett 
Girdler Corporation 
Murphy Chair- Company 
Reliance Varnish (Co. 





‘THE BANKERS BOND ©: 


: Incorporated 

ist Floor, Kentucky liome Life Bldg. 
} = LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 Bel! Tele. LS 185 


























|; NORTHWEST. MINING - 
) SECURITIES 


;For Immediate Execution,of Orders — 
{or Quotes call TWX Sp-43 on Floor 
,;of Exchange from 10:45 to 11:30 


Std. Time: Sp-82 at 


‘other hours. 


pee ASE, 
STANDARD SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


Members Standard Stock Exchange 


ef Spokane 


Brokers - Dealers - Underwriters 
Peyton Building, Spokane 


Branches at 


Kellogg, Idaho and Yakima, ‘Wn. 


1% 


sure as well that high degree of 
employment: which, alone can un- 
derwrite’ freedom’ Vfor. _experi- 
mentation and automatic: eadjus*- 
ment» upon avhich a.free countr; 
will always.have tq depend-to win 
the race zor survival: >.’ 

~ Of.the great wartime-generated 


‘|pressures -to - produce ‘the boom; 
situation... .we>have: experienced, | 
the, first was the doubling ef. the | 


total otitput of thé “¢#ccnomy in 


gives*to ts. if: we canilearn: how 


a. chance. for prosperfty for’ all 


product or output of the country 


~ 


eaks 
I€ 


“~~ - 











} > 
| 


*“An address by Prof. Upgren at 
| the Washington Bankers Associa- 
tion, Seattle,. Wash.,. June,19, 1947. 


war. | That is~perhaps— the mst | 
Significant single fact of the first | 
Ttbalt of this.twentieth-eontury...It 


to commandiit to oursadvantage, |f 
oman 
classes far beyond. our ..present 


imaginations. The , total” “gross 


rose from the twin $100 billion 
a ‘of #29 and 1940 to new 
aks twice as high, or $200 bil- 
lions These were reachee in war, 


refuse of readjustment... It can as-| Necessarily had to equal the rise 


in Government debt during the 
war:: These liquid assets are not 
being. used. frivolously by the 
American people (except possibly 
in-a necessary way by the vers 


'lowest level income receivers) 


but ‘are. being held in the mair 


either. as permanent investment: 


or for use in acquiring some othe: 
important ‘investment such as <é 
new home when purchasable at ¢ 
| ¥easonable figure. 


Deferred Demands 
i The third great wartime force 


funsatisiied demands throughout 
ithe entire-yvears of the war. The 
‘War Production Board sought ou! 
‘different kinds: of civilian outpu 
to which it could apply a tourni- 
'quet, or a ‘“cease-and-desist” or- 
‘der, so that the resources produc- 
ing those products could be con- 
verted over. to wartime produc- 
tion. As a result, the American 
people ‘went without” during the 
war and there have been large 
areas of unsatisfied demand whict 
they are steadily seeking to make 
good. --In- addition to these area. 








Prof. Upzren revicws readjustments in postwar period and stresses increase in capital formatjon which 
he states leaped ahead five to ten fold in last two years. This “jet propulsion of our economy,” he 
says, is generating instability’ and, if continued may lead to heavy future unemployment. Holds bank- 
ing has both responsibility and opportunity to prevent this by sound financing plans. Looks to in- 
creased housing and construction of modern high ways as an offset to fuiure decline in private capital 


What has been happening to business, th: changes in the current business situation. 
and the future outlook for business are not easy questions to discuss. However, owing to 
reeent improvements in business statistics, t'1e subject now is at least approachable with 


and we.now have reached them | expenditures or outlays were re- 
again in each of the past few/| stored, after a temporary decline 
of 10% for a few quarters, is ac- 
counted for by the postwar rise 
in private outlevs. The rew bal- 
ance struck was as follows: 
The “Statistical” Conversion from War to Peace 

(in billions of dollars) 

Total Expenditures 


4th Qtr. 1946 


2nd Qtr. 1945 (‘Full conversion Dec. — ov Gain 


(‘‘Peak’’ war cffort) to peace) From 1945 to 46 
fairly well War expenditures_____-_ $ 85.7 $ 10.0 —$75.7 
discerned be- m™ -rivate capital formation 13.7 54.6 + 40.9 
sore the end #) Consumers outlays__-__- 94.7 119.3 + 24.6 
of th2 war. All non--war government 
To be sure, Arthur R. Upgren Owes i... a. 14.1 20.8 + 6.7 
there* are : ad __— —__ 
those who complain that:a wide Total national 
elror appeared in the estimates of expenditures ____ $208.2 $204.7 —$ 3.5 


conversion~ immediately after the|,| Thus the economy in its two- of deferred demand, there is the 


very immense amount of enlarged 


deride the fact that estimates of | output has been reconverted with-| output American industry must 


provide if the American people 
are going fully to live un to their 
new (more than doubled) net na- 
tional income. 

As one banker some time ago 
observed, it appeared to him as 
though every industry in his great 
manufacturing area were seeking 
to inerease capacity by “about 
50%.” That happens to be in real 
terms about the amount of the in- 
crease in product which the 
American p2ople, on the basis of 
their newly-found prosperity, can 
afford to buy. 


Capital Formation 


That the American economy was 
jet-propelled in 1946 therefore is 
revealed in the private capital 
formation figures which show 
that ‘capital formation” has 
zoomed from $13 billion, in 1944, 
to a rate of $56 billion, in late 


|that accompanied the rise in in- | 1946. 
comes was the tremendous rise in | 


This unsteadying acceleration 
grows out of the fact that ours 1s 


'a machine-using economy of im- 


mense horsepower and capital in- 
vestment. There has been a tre- 
mendous spurt in the building 
of factories, machinery, houses, 
equipment and other products— 
all durable goods which will not 
»e used up for many years and 
which become national capital. 
Private capital formation is the 
essential, but highly variable, 
driving force in our economy. Be- 
cause the consumer provides him- 
self with machinery and equip- 
nent that also are durable—the 
automobile and electrical appli- 
ances, for example—they are In- 


| eluded within “capital formation. 


Its opposite is current consump~ 


| tion—or what is all annually used 


up, instead of saved. 

The most striking illustration 
of aecelerated capital expenditure 
s when an American’ family 
builds a home. Because it is ac- 
ceptable to borrow on mortgage an 
amount equal to two years of in- 
some when a house is built, a 
fami'v’s spending in that year 
‘ises to 306% of a year’s income 


Generating Instability 

Because private capital forma- 
ion can leap ahead in a y2ar DY 
500 to 1,000% as ours did in the 
iast two years, our economy 1} 
generating instability. We are 
sending our economic machine im- 
to little-explored upper areas. Yet, 
never in the past have we coli- 
rolled it to prevent economic 
nosedives that occur when such 








(Continued on page 35) 
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Of all te bright ideas that were thought up 
ebate over the Tatt-Hartley labor bill, the most 
only one that had any application. 
the lawyers. That, it unquestionably is, 
came a prey for these gentlemen when it 
that time, the lawyers have taken over, they even handle most o 


the 
ior 


wage negotia- 
tions for the 
employer. It 
hasn’t been to 
the liking of 
the A. F. of L. 
old - timers 
who once 
worked at 
trades them- 
selves and be- 
lieve in keep- 
ing the clean- 
ings to them- 











selves. But 

the CIO is 

largely gov- ' 

erned by men Carlisle Bargeron 
who never 

had a tool in their hands. Eocno- 
mists, professors, lawyers and 


whatnots have moved in here on 
one of the greatest human ex- 
p!oitations of all times. 

The new law scarcely changes 
this. It calls for new routines, 
new approaches here and there, 
but the poor fellow in the ranks 
will find the going just as hard, 
and management, insofar as the 
general workings of this bill are 
concerned, isn’t going to find his 
labor problems any easier. 

The overall accomplishment is 
that the public satisfied itself that 
a labor law could be passed over 
the opposition of the union bosses, 
and unquestionably it breathed a 
happy sigh of relief. The screams 
about its being a “slave labor” 
bill were sheer trumped up non- 
sense and undoubtedly served to 
make management think it was 
getting more than it did. © 

The-most important part of the 
whole bill is not readily appar- 
ent and it was not the theme of 
those who clamored for a law or 


who had to do with its passage, 


save one, the wisest of them all, 
Bob Taft. 

From the outset this able mind 
has felt that it was not the law, 
but its administration that was 
important. He felt that no law 
could be enacted without turning 
the country upside down, that 
would really right the wrongs. 
The mess was created when the 
Wagner Act was passed, and the 
only way to have cleaned it up 
was to repeal the act which was 
impossible as a practical propo- 
sition. 

What has happened, though, out 
of all the wordage and energy, is 


that the CIO, particularly, and all | 


organized labor, has lost control 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. This was Taft’s accom- 
Plishment, something he had his 





From Washington | 


Ahead of the News 


SS By CARLISLE BARGERON 


@——— 


mind on all the time, and which | 


he finally deftly accomplished 
when the House and Senate bills 
were in conference. 

Administration of the new law 
will go largely to a new man, the 
general counsel. 
mine what cases are to be brought 
before the board, what complaints 
are legitimate and what com- 
Plaints are not. And the Repub- 
licans will have 
lection of that man. Taft will 
have a say. He must be confirmed 
by the Senate. He may even be a 
Republican. At any rate he will 
#€ a conservative. 


‘ This means that no longer will 
the NLRB be a source of harass- 
ment to employers as it has been 


‘n the past. It will no longer be | 


a hammer which the union lead- 


“rs used to bludgeon employers 
whether they were right or 
wrong. 

This is the main accomnlich- 


ment of the bill. 


And it is bus 


'with S. R. Livingstone & Co., | 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, mem- | 


He will deter- | 


a say in the se-| 


—— a 





el 











: i 

in the welter of 
apt; indeed, about 
was that it is a great bonanza 
3ut organized labor be- 
got the Wagner Act. Since 
{ the 


SS 





another sten in the revolution of! 
the board that has been 
place with shifting public opin- 
ion for sometime. It has been 
taking place at an accelerated 


taking 


| 


pace ever since last Nov. 5. There | 


would have been a complete re- 
formation with the Republicans’ 
capture of the Presidency. 
the passage of the new law, it will] 


take place now. 


It remains to be seen 


With | 


whether 


a nasty fight develops over the| 


selection of the new man. Mr. 
Truman, if he accepts his defeat 


gracetully, may call in the Re- 
publican leaders and say that 
since it is their law, their man 


should administer it. 
elect to be stubborn. It is around 
this that the Republicans have 
aimed their appeals to him that 
the law not be sabotaged, that it 
be administered fairly. His pres- 
ent mood is one of bitterness. 

It is an old trick for the Re- 
publicans to do things this way. 
Every time the Democrats come 
in, they pass laws which tend to 
straitjacket business. When the 
Republicans return to power, 


Or he may 


they simply change the adminis- | 


tration of the laws. It doesn’t cut 
down on the bur2aucracy, simply 
clips its fangs. 

A case in point was the Feder- 


Holds Marshall Plan 
No Loan Commitment 


Secretary of Treasury Snyder de- 

nies under it European countries 

are asked to agree on what they 

need or want and then get it. 

In a press conference, held 

Washington on June 25, John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
denied that it was the intention 
! Secretary oO} 


in | 


State Marshal | 


the 
States 


to imply 
United 
stands ready 
to supply Eu- 
ropean coun- 
tries with 
their needs, if 
they can get 
together as a 
froup and de- 
cide upon a 
plan for eco- 
nomic recov- 
ery. 

“My inter- 
pretation of 
Secretary 
Marshall’s statement.” Secretary 
Snyder said, “is that he is asking 
them to make a self-inventory and 
sée what they can do for them- 
selves.” “He invited them to sit 
down,” the Secretary continued, 
“and see what their problem is. 
He didn't say anything about let- 
ting the United States know how 
much is wanted. He said they 
should get together and make up 
their own minds as to what they 
Ought to do in their own coun- 
tries.”’ 

In 





John W Snyder 


this statement Mr. Snyder 


|referred to the proposal of U. S. 


al Trade Commission, creation of | 
Woodrow Wilson. When the Re-| 


publicans came back in 1920, they 
made it an instrument of “help to 
business.” 

That they do this. doesn’t give 
them a popular selling point in 
such campaigns as that of 40 and 
‘44. Always they were being tor- 
mented with the question: Which 
one of the great FDR’s noble acts 
would you repeal? They would 
try to explain they would change 
the administration but they did 
this so unconvincingly that their 
best friends were often disgusted. 

We ought to be able to get an 
example of what they mean now. 
Even if Mr. Truman should act 
bull-headedly and the Repub- 
licans not get exactly the type of 
man they went as general coun- 
sel, you can rest assured that the 
NLRB has been thoroughly chas- 
tized. It would take more than 
the driving power which Mr. Tru- 
man or his brain trust might pos- 
ses; to restore the crusading or 
harassing spirit to them. 

eT Le 


S. R. Livingstone 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


JACKSON. MICH.— John 
Hazelworth has become associated 





bers of the 
change. He was formerly with 
H. H. Butterfield & Co. and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc. 


‘With Marxer & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCTAL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, MICH.—Norman D. 
Lamar has become affiliated with 





'Marxer & Co., Penobscot Building, 


members of the Detroit Stock Ex- | 


change. 


- With Rollins Staff 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


DETROIT, MICH.—William C. 
McCartney has been added to the 





Co. Adds 


W. | 


Detroit Stock Ex- | 
| member of the Philadelphia Stock | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


staff of E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc.; | 


Penobscot Building. 


help to European countries con- 
ditioned on an agreement among 
them on a general plan for eco- 
nomic recovery of the Continent 
and an inventory of their indi- 
vidual needs. The “plan” was 
first set forth by Gen. Marshall in 
an address at Harvard University 
on June 5, and published in the 
“Chronicle” of June 12th. 


John G. Hopkins With 
Walter Stokes & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—John G. 
Hopkins has become associated 
with Walter Stokes & Co., 1411 























John G. Hopkins 


Walnut Street. Mr. Hopkins, a 
Exchange, was formerly head of 


John G. Hopkins & Co. 


sees Adjustments in 


— 


Construction Costs 


Thomas S. Holden of F. W. Dodge Corp. ascribes current slow- 


down in construction to investors’ cautions. 


Says deflation of 


materials and construction costs must take place, though scale 
will be considerably less than after World War I. 


According to a leaflet, entitled “Market Adjustment in Construc- 


tion,” 


Ibi) 


by Thomas S. 
and du- 
ation of tl 
-urrent con- 
Sstructio 
movement 


W i ] ] aqepel ct 
On the speed 
with which 


Drice and cost 
idjustments 
are made.” 
“There is,” 
Mr. Holden 
Says, “a slow- 
down in con- 
struction ac- 
tivity. Needs 
and potential 
demands for 
construction continue very strong. 
the American economy is highly 
prosperous, and there is plenty of 
money available. In spite of these 





Thomas S. Holden 


things urgently needed projects 
are being deferred and postwar 


recovery interrupted. The trouble 
is easy to diagnose, Construction 
costs have risen to such heights 
that investors are refusing to buy. 
The slowdown is necessary in or- 
der to reestablish the normal 
peacetime buyers’ market in con- 
struction and to pave the way for 
the eventual stabilization of the 
building industry.” 

“The most sensitive barometei 
of construction trends, namely, the 
movement of investments § into 
construction as revealed by con- 
tract commitments,” Mr. Holden 
continues, “pointed to uncertain 
conditions as early as February, 


and indicated a decline in effec- | 


tive demand in March. Downward 


pressure was accelerated in April | 


and continued through May: The 
value of contracts awarded in the 
first five months was 6% below 
that of the correspodning , five 
months of 1946 in the 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Hopes that 


price and wage 
creases would be moderate after 


‘removal of controls were not real- 


| work 


about 
| dropped 


ized. Some factors tending toward 
stabilization, notably 
production of materials and equip- 
ment, were at work during the 
first quarter, but they did not 
fast enough. 
material prices and 
costs continued to rise at a rate 
that priced many projects out of 
the market.” 

In reviewing materials 
trends. Mr. Holden predicts 
drastic price reductions: 

“It is likely,” he says, “that the 
amount of deflation of building 
material prices and construction 
costs that must take place this 
time is considerably less than it 
was 27 years ago. At that time 
construction costs rose to a peak 
150% over World War lI. 
spectacularly about a 
hundred points and rose again to 
a stabilized level about 100% over 
the prewar level of costs. This 
time the peak has not been nearly 
so high. 

“Construction cost index 
bers,” he points out, ‘are in a sense 


no 





OFFERINGS WANTED 





Allerton, N. Y. 3-6s 1955 WS 
Beacon Hotel 2-4s 1958 WS 

‘ Film ‘Center 4s, 1949 
Fuller Bldg. 244s 1949 WS 
Greeley Sq. Bldg. Corp. Stock 
A. M. Greenfield & Co. 5s 1954 
Hotel Lexington Units 
New York Athletic Club 4s 1955 
N. Y. Athletic Club 2nd 12s 1955 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 





AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 


New York Majestic 4s 1956 WS 
Savoy Plaza 3s 1956 WS 
Sherneth Corp. 5°%s 1956 WS 
2 Park Ave. 2nd 3s 1946 

40 Wall St. 5s 1966 WS 

51 East 42nd St. 3s 1966 WS 
61 Broadway Corp. Stock 

79 Realty Corp. 5s 1948 WS 
870 7th Ave. 412s 1957 WS 


New York 7, N. Y¥. 
Teletype NY 1-588 


Holden, President 


in- | 


increased | 


Consequently | 
construction | 


num- 


of F. W. Dodge Corp., ‘“‘the 


o—— — — 





heoretical. They take account 
of quoted material prices, official 
hourly wage scales and normal 
contractors’ overhead and profit. 
They do not take into account ex- 

ss costs incurred by unusual dif- 
ficulties in the procurement of 
naterials, frequent stops and 
Starts on projects, abnormal over— 
time pay combined with bonuses, 
and the general low level of labor 
productivity. Such factors have 
added 15 to 25% to the costs based 
on current material prices, current 
standard wage rates and normal 
overhead and profit. Some of these 
excess costs have already begun 
to disappear.” 

Mr, Holden concludes that as 
far as construction is concerned 
we are “not in a boom or bust.” 
“Since necessary stabilization of 
costs could not, apparently, be 
achieved without a slowdown of 
construction activity,” he states, 
“the coming of the slowdown at 
this time is a far better indication 
of economic health than would be 
a boom this year accompanied by 
further price, wage and construc- 
tion cost increases, 


“The present sound situation 
could be upset by (a) political 
tinkering with the market, or 


(b) development of a panic psy- 
chology, which seems to be the 
object of some of the current 
boom and bust propaganda, or 
(c) economic collapse in other 


| countries.” 


With J. Arthur Warner 

(Special to THe FINANcrAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, MAINE—Clarence 
| A. Pierce is with J. Arthur War- 
ner & Co., Inc., Chapman Building. 


With Bache & Co. 
Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Wal- 
ter R. Woodworth is with Bache 
& Co., Chamber of Commerce 
| Building. 








Joins King Merritt Staff 

(Special to ‘THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Peter 
B. Dick is with King Merritt & 
i\Co., Inc., Pence Building. 
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SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 
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ACTIVE MARKETS 


Chanin Bldg.— All Issues 

B’dway Barclay 2s-1956 
165 B’dway 41/s-1958 | 
N. Y. Majestic 4s-1956 














SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N. Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 
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100 Stocks Far Below 1946 Highs” ‘abor Bill Needs = = 


Public Relations Aid Dealer-Broker Investment 
Te Be Effective | Recommendations and Literature 


Advertising Technics Advocated It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
by Public Relations Authority t to send interested parties the following literature: 
10ns or Oo 


The time has come for farsighted investors to consider the pur- keep public informed. 


chase of outstanding values in stocks, leaving, however, cash reserves By RAYMOND C. MAYER* Canadian Mining Maps — Shenandoah-Dives Miiing Co. 


Thursday, June 26, 1947 

















Investment service organization points out, though it is time for 
farsighted investors to consider purchases, they should be on a 
selective basis, with cash reserves held back for use when special 
buying opportunities appear and when outlook is more clarified. 
Shows percentage rate decline of 100 different stocks. 
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when especial iit. rally since May 17. bides its time patiently before de-| Map Co., 28 Wellington Street,| Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 6. 
o* 


Of course. the mere fact that a 
stock has experienced a_ very 
marked decline does not. make it} 


ciding, is setting back waiting to 
see who will assume the “Stinker” 
role, now that 


buying oppor- 
tunities in 
particular 


West, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada— , Mo. 


$1.00 postpaid. 
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and when the price and even for expecting it; come law. — —Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, | 2 pa, 
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among those stocks which have price should remain a good one make the pro- Deep Reck Oil Cerperation —| fne. — Circular — Mohawk Val- 
deciined most from their highs of| to examine carefully for “bar- | V!sions of the Raymond C. Mayer | Memorandum— Doyle, O’Connor ley Investing Co., Inc., 238 Gen- 
1946, the year in which the bull gains.” law work? : & Co., 135 South La Salle Street, | esee Street, Utica 2, ee 
market that began in 1942 ended. iat £ Selecti Pad sys So ‘a t| Chicago 3, Ill. ea 
The accompanying table gives; ., ee gegen ye advance Me nat the outcome, aerhsy, renee a oon __ Wheeler, Osgood Company — 
100 stocks. listed on the New York Careful selection is a prerequi-| as a heavy responsibility to Fashion Park, Inc.—Analysis— | Discussion of future outlook— 
Stock Exchange, that have had Site of sensibie investment at all meet, equal to that of labo! $s Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., Inc., 41 | Sills, Minton & Company, Inc., ™_ 
; times and with all types of secur-| Not greater. So it behcoves man-| RO 0a cilteet. New York 4. N.Y, | 209 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
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Common Stock with an unfavorable outlook; then large measure on how widely and| Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & ol 
the decline may well be justified | completely the public is kept in- oe | Beane, m 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
John F. Schofield has been added 
to the staff of Ted Weiner & Co., 





: 1 a " 
| New descriptive brochure—_| 41 Sutter Street. 
| Scherck, Richter Co.. Landreth | beinpe <qamae. 
meeEne Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. Hincks Bros. Add to Staff 
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Minneapclis Oubiea Kansas City 1009 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas the staff of Hincks Bros. & C0. 
City 6, Mo. |Ine., 272 Main Street. 
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Oil Industry’s Future 


By EUGENE HOLMAN* 


President, Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


Leading oil executive calls attention to increasin 
points out present consumption exceeds wartime 
exploited, nation’s petroleum resources are not li 
on imports and synthetic liquid fuels. Sees stea 


g and unsatisfied demand for petroleum products and 
peak. Says though U. S. reserves have not been fully 
kely to be enough for future needs, and we must rely 
dy upward pressure on prices, and warns only low 


price of oil products will enable people to enjoy their benefit and bring stabilization to industry. 


Today the American oil industry is producing more than 9,000,000 barrels daily of 


crude—a rate higher than even the peak of war 


for the year 1941. This is really an astonishing performance and a 
way of doing’ 


things in the 
face of the 
prophets of 
doom. Yet the 
national de- 
mand for 
products has 
risen even 
faster than 
production. 
The cushion of 
shut-in pro- 
duction, which 
was of tre- 
mendous val- 
ue during the 
last decade, is 
rapidly being 





Eugene Holman 


reduced. 

It seems certain that there will! 
be a tight situation—although not 
a critical one that would seriously 
affect our national economy—in 
supplying of both crude oil and 
products for the coming 12 or 18 
months. The reason is simple. It 
is not a shortage of crude oil re- 
serves. 

It is just that the industry has 
not been able to drill the number 
of additional new wells, to pro- 
vide the transportation, and to 
build the new facilities necessary 
rapidly enough to produce and 
handle present record demands 
for oil with its customary margin 
of safety. And this situation has 
been aggravated because demand 
on our product has increased even 
more rapidly than normal—pro- 
ducers of other kinds of fuel 
world-wide have failed to meet 
their normal demand. During the 
war efforts were concentrated 
principally on maintaining pro- 
duction with the minimum expen- 
diture of manpower and material. 
The industry built special units 
for war use, such as 100 octane 
gasoline plants. But these did not 
in themselves result in an im- 
portant addition to total refining 
capacity. Now, in the shortest 
possible time, it is necessary to 
catch up with normal replace- 
ments and at the same time great- 
ly expand capacity in every oper- 
ation from the drilling rig to the 
tank truck. 


The industry today is in the 
midst of the largest construction 
program of all time. Everyone in 
the industry is affected. It is go- 
ing to take all the ingenuity and 
hard work of everyone to mini- 
mize the temporary inconven- 
lences to the public that will re- 
sult. And it is going to take a 
lot of broad gauge thinking to get 
through this period without bad 
feelings among ourselves that do 
no one any good but those who 
would like to see the whole in- 
dustry discredited. 


But this is only the short range 
picture. For the long range we 
have to look at estimates of de- 
mand, of discovery rates, of price. 
We must consider possibilities of 
synthetic oils from gas, coal and 
Shale and perhaps other materials, 
to say nothing of possible compe- 
tition from atomic energy and 
other new sources of power. 

All of us are, fundamentally, 
“peddlers of energy.” We sell 
energy in liquid form and are in 
competition with all other forms 
of energy from wood through coal 
to the atom. 

Of course—you understand—I 
do not intend to slight the widely 

*An address by Mr. Holman be- 
fore the Bradford District Penna. 
Oil Producers Association, Brad- 
ford, Pa., June 19, 1947. 


output and 30% more than the average 


tribute to the industry’s 











known special qualities of the oil) States. I do not know 
with which nature has so thought- | they ever will. 
fully blessed this particular | abroad is rising rapidly, and the 
ground. potential rate of increase of this 
The total demand for crude and| demand is far greater than our 
products, including natural gaso-|Own. In this connection, a sim- 
line, imports, ete., in the United| ple comparison is useful to keep 
States today amounts to around|in mind. The annual per capita 
5,600,000 barrels daily, By 1951|consumption of petroleum in the 
Jersey’s economic forecasts, which | United States today is around 571 
agree pretty well with others [| gallons. In the Eastern Hemi- 
have heard, foresee a total de-| Sphere it is 14 gallons per capita, 
mand for over 6,200,000 barrels|and in the Western Hemisphere 
daily. ve the United States 95 gal- 
And further incre .|/ons per capital. 
dicted for re. om ere ne Paths of oil flow throughout the 
world are changing. In the past 
Where Will the Oil Come From? the United States and other coun- 
Where will the industry get this | eS of the Western Hemisphere, 
oil? Even to maintain present| Chiefly Venezuela, have supplied 
crude production—which is com-|™0St of the oil needs elsewhere in 
ing out at the rate of 1.8 billion | the world. 
barrels per year—means that|., OVer the long future, however, 
really tremendous amounts of new | it seems likely that the Western 
oil must be found. Obviously, it; Hemisphere will need all of its 


will be difficult to ad 1 /own oil for its own needs. By 
billion ame a es ye | that time there seems little doubt 


serves each year over an indefi- | that the Middle East will become 
nite period. Yet, even greater dis- | the great supply center for Europe 
covery rates will be needed if do-|#%4 many other parts of the East- 
mestic demand is to be met with-| &™ Hemisphere. 
out turning to supplementary | American oil companies have 
sources. 4 | Played big parts in developing 
There remain wide sedimentary | eg ol = mm a pec oay 
areas practically untested in this| ples, Much of this, incidentally, 
country. And in the vertical hori-| js an interesting phase of Ameri- 
zon there is much room to explore 'can foreign trade, carried out en- 
by deeper drilling in many pro-|tirely outside our shores from pro- 
tr td ogg Bigg agg Fg ©P-| duction to marketing. American 
tically pore an he pens ‘ae | 40% ape gg Age gh oes: 
and technically improved second-/| oytside Russia. Over the course 
ary recovery methods—a point on | of time the domestic industry can 
which you all here are contribut- 'draw on these reserves to supple- 
ing so much. Most geologists—| ment domestic production and 
certainly Jersey’s—feel confident help fill any gap between domes- 
that much more oil remains to be| tic demand and production. For a 
found in this country, at least aS jong period of time imports will 
eomad +. +, _~ ty se mg be used primarily to increase -- 
arreis found so tar, but tl M-| plies of fuel oil products. his 
ing or rate of discoveries is almost | will permit conversion of an in- 
as important as the quantity—and | creasing percentage of domestic 
this will depend on the intensity | crude into more valuable, more 
of effort and on the skill which is| highly refined products. 


applied. , | Incidentally, I think it a very 

To the extent that discovery | encouraging and helpful thing that 
technology fails to keep pace with much of the controversy has been 
needs, substitutes must fill in, for| removed from the import ques- 
people cannot do without oil prod-| ti9n—controversy which I have 


whether 
Demand for ‘oil 





ucts or the energy from oil. 
Regardless of whether there re- 
main 50 billion barrels to find, or 
many times as much, studies show 
that the country’s natural petrol- 
eum resources are not likely to be 
enough for all needs when we 
look far ahead—for several dec- 
ades and more. Two major sup- 
plementary sources can now be 
seen. One is imports, the other 
synthetic fuel. Both of these will 
be available if needed. Already 
they are important factors in the 
industry’s long-range planning. 


Oil Imports 

The question of imports brings 
up foreign oil. It is sometimes 
difficult—accustomed as we are to 
thinking of the United States as 
far and away ahead of the rest of 
the world in petroleum—to real- 
ize the rapid strides made abroad 
in recent years. Today, foreign 
oil reserves far exceed those in 
the United States. Of world re- 
serves estimated at approximately 
60 billion barrels, 40 billions are 
abroad. The Middle East alone, in 
the estimates of many competent 
geologists, has present reserves 
substantially 
here. 


But these large foreign reserves | 


are not yet, as some seem to fear, 
pressing for a market in the 


always felt was based largely on 
misunderstanding. Today all in 
‘the industry seem to agree that 
|imports must be such as to sup- 
plement domestic supply—not dis- 
'place it. As a major element in 
the nation’s economy, the domes- 
tic industry must remain strong 
and virile. It must be able to con- 
‘tinue aggressively to develop the 
nation’s oil resources. Jersey 
Standard has gone on _ record 
many times in support of such 
policy. 


Synthetic Liquid Fuel 


Turning to the field of synthetic 
liquid fuel, most of you here to- 
day are, I believe, familiar with 
the broad outlines of the picture. 
Processes have been developed 
whereby almost any source of car- 
‘bon and hydrogen can be con- 
| verted into synthetic liquid prod- 
'ucts. Natural gas, coal and oil 
'shale appear to be the most eco- 
‘nomic sources, in approximately 
/the order named. Wood and other 
| plant waste are potential sources 
| which may compete with oil shale 


| at least. 


| This is no distant situation. Syn- 





greater than those | 4) osis is with us today. In several 


plants, commercial operations will 
commence not far in the future to 
(Continued on page 34) 














Public Utility Securities | 











Virginia Electric & Power 


Engineers Public Service has tentatively set July 10 as the 
record date for distribution to its own stockholders of common shares 
of Virginia Electric & Power and El Paso Electric. The actual dis- 
tribution would be about July 21 (these dates will be changed or 
confirmed on June 30). Engineers by that time will have com- 
pleted the sale of Gulf States Utilities through subscription rights. 
Disposal of the three holdings will® 





complete the major part of the 
company’s integration program. 
Virginia Electric & Power is a 
$163,000,000 utility serving elec- 
tricity at retail to 987 communi- 
ties and adjacent areas in Virginia 
and small areas of West Virginia 
and North Carolina, with a popu- 
lation of 1,687,000. More important 
cities include Richmond, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Newport News, Fred- 
ericksburg, Williamsburg, etc. 
Power is also wholesaled to eleven 
municipal systems and fourteen 
other utilities. With one small ex- 
ception, the entire system is inter- 
connected and tie-ins are main- 
tained with Carolina Power & 
Light and Braddock Light & 
Power 93% of the business is 
electric and 7% gas. 

Major industries in the terri- 
tory are tobacco, shipbuilding, 
rayon and other textiles, food 
products, chemicals, paper, wood 
products, metals and machinery, 
stone and clay products and 
trunks and bags. 

The company’s rates seem low 
considering the diversified area 
served. In 1946 residential rev- 
enues per KWH averaged 3.lc 
(below the national average) and 
average annual use by each resi- 
cential customer was 1,452, bet- 
ter than the national figure. Com- 
mercial rates averaged 2.3c and 
industrial 1.lc. 

Plant account is carried at orig- 
inal cost except for $11,330,000 
plant acquisition adjustments 
which are being amortized. The 
depreciation reserve at the end of 
1946 was about 15% of plant ac- 
count and the amortization re- 
serve about 30% of the plant ac- 
quisition adjustments. 

Capital structure was about 52% 
debt, 23% preferred stock and 25% 
common stock equity. This con- 
forms reasonably well with the 
SEC formula (50-25-25) and the 
debt ratio should gradually im- 
prove as the serial note issue is 
vaid off. However, if plant ac- 
count were fully adjusted to 
original cost by a charge to sur- 
nlus, the ratios would be 57% debt, 
25% preferred and 18% common. 

It is difficult to trace the com- 
pany’s earnings record with re- 
spect to the common stock be- 





cause of the important merger in 
1944 with Virginia Public Service 
(Asociated Gas System), the bond 
refunding of 1945 and the various 
resulting adjustments in federal 
taxes. In the twelve months 
ended May 31, 1947, $1.59 a share 
was earned compared with $1.61 
in the previous period. This was 
after about 23c for amortization of 
plant adjustments. However, the 
combined depreciation and main- 
tenance expenditures totaled less 
than 15% of revenues (considered 
on the low side) and another 3% 
(after tax adjustment) would 
more than offset the amortization 
item. 

The stock is currently quoted 
over-counter about 15% “when 
distributed” or slightly less than 


ten times current earnings. The 
quotation would probably be a 
little higher were it not for the 
peculiar fact that no dividend will 
be forthcoming until June, 1948 
(the company paid a special divi- 
dend of $1 to Engineers Public 
Service to aid in that company’s 
program). If the $1 dividend rate 
is continued the yield would be 
about 615%. However, if the com- 
pany paid out three-quarters of 
earnings the present indicated 
rate would be in the neighborhood 
of $1.20, and on this basis, the 
yield on the present price would 
be 7.7%. Such a rate would com- 
pare favorably with average yields 
for more seasoned issues. 

With Municipal Sec. Co. 

Special to Tizz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Louis L. 
Morrman, Jr., has rejoined the 
staff of Municipal Securities Co., 
Guilford Building. He has re- 
cently been with Carolina Securi- 
ties Corp. 


—_—— TT pant 
With First Securities Corp. 
Svecial to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Philip T. 
Williams is now with First Se- 
curities Corp., Liberty Life Build- 
ing. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 











This Week— 














Bank Stocks 


The veto of the tax bill postpones until 1948 whatever help lower 
individual taxes might afford the bank stock market, through making 


these relatively high and steady 


income stocks more attractive to 


the investor. Collaterally, the Treasury will be enabled to retire 
some additional $3 to $4 billion of debt before the end of the year, 
thus further shrinking the earnings assets of the banks. 


»>. 





There are some offsetting fac-® 


tors in the situation, however. 
First, commercial loans are ex-| 
pected to experience a seasonal 
upturn in the latter part of July; 


second, the banks lengthened 
moderately the maturities of their 
Government bond portfolios dur- 
ing the second quarter; third, it 
appears possible that the Treasury 
may unpeg short-term interest 
rates in line with the recommen- 
dations of the Federal Reserve. 


New York City bank stocks 
staged an unimpressive market 
performance during the past two 
weeks, part of the time moving 
contrary to the direction of the 
general stock market. The fol- 
lowing table shows the record as 
measured by the American Banker 
Index and the Dow Jones Indus- 


Amer. Dow Jones 
Banker Industrial 


Date Index Average 
cs =e 39.1 169.88 
PRES 39.1 171.10 
aaa as 39.5 174.68 
eS 33.5 173.78 
RES 39.6 175.49 
ae 39.3. *175.81 
ae 39.2 174.98 
aoe 38.9 174.94 
39.0 176.14 
ae 39.2 176.44 
+ a 0.1 + 6.56 
++0.25 +3.9% 


*“Tax bill vetoed. +Gain at end 
of Period (Points). {Gain at end 
of Period (%). 

It may be of interest to observe 
how individual bank stocks com- 
pare with the bank stock index 
and the Dow Jones Averages. Two 
tables are presented, one com- 
prising banks of New York City 
and a second comprising banks 





trial Average: 


of other cities, as follows: 


NEW YORK CITY BANKS 


Name 
Bank of Manhattan 


Corn Exchange 
First National 

Guaranty Trust 
Irving Trust 
Manufacturers Trust 
National City 
New York Trust 
Public National 
VU. S. Trust 


Average 





+No change. 


ee ne 17 


Asked Prices 
6/9/47 6/20/47 % Change 
2534 26 +1.0% 
357 355 —0.6 
4014 40 —0.6 
97 9534 —1.3 
36% 361% + 
4114 4034 —1.2 
41% 43 +4.2 
16% —Q0.7 
5614 5834 +4.4 
1,450 1,440 —0.7 
270 274 +1.5 
15% 15% +0.8 
5034 51 +0.5 
40%% 41% +2.2 
9234 921% —0.5 
41% 414 + 
660 660 t 
+0.5% 


Name 
BOSTON: 
First National 
Merchants National 
National Shawmut __-- ---------- 


CHICAGO: 

Cont. Ill. Nat. Bank & Trust_-_-_--- 
First National 
Harris Trust 
Northern Trust 
PHILADELPHIA: 

ee TN idee ecm see a 
Fidelity-Philadelphia 
First National 
Girard Trust 
PREV IUEEEE 5150... «cnqcccacbosenss 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Bank of America 


er 


Average 





+No change. 


A few stocks made moderate 
gains, such as Commercial Na- 
tional, Corn Exchange and Na- 
tional City of New York, also 
Continental Illinois and First Na- 
tional of Chicago. Merchants Na- 
tional of Boston and First Na- 
tional of Philadelphia sustained 
moderate loses. Seven stocks show 
no change in prices, while the 





BANKS OF OTHER CITIES 


Asked Prices 





6/9/47 6/20/47 % Change 
90 4912 —1.0% 
355 335 —5.6 
27 2612 —1.9 
83 85 +2.4 
200 208 +4.0 
36) 36) + 
635 630 —0.8 
4715 47 —1.1 
274 274 + 
3614 35 —4.1 
47} 4612 —2.1 
3742 3742 T 
4234 421% —1.2 
—0.9% 


balance show only fractional gains 
or losses. 

Tnus, for the time being there 
is not much life in the bank stock 
market. Meanwhile, however, well 
selected bank stocks provide at- 
tractive dividend income, well se- 
cured. by earnings, with prospec- 
tive market appreciation over the 
longer term. 








World Bank 


istration, underwriting liability, a 
ture Act. Reveals Bank’s propos 


Vice-President Garner says Bank has no objection to registering 
its securities. Discloses as still unsettled questions of dealers’ reg- 


and the SEC 


nd exemption from Trust Inden- 
al to push Ruhr coal production. 





relations of the World Bank and 
some of the likely complications 
were indicated by Robert L. Gar- | 
ner in a press | 
conference 
here today. 
There has 
been no ques- 
tion raised 
against regis- 
tration of the 
institution’s 
forthcoming 
debentures 
Mr. Garner 
indicated 
saying: “We 
haven’t raised 
question of 
whether Bret- 
ton Woods 
Act passed 
subsequently would exempt this 
Bank from SEC. We have said 
we are glad to register. The thing 
that we were interested in was 
that there were certain restric- 





Robert L. Garner 
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Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
126 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 





| NEW JERSEY 
| SECURITIES 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J, 
MArket 3-3430 




















| N. YY, Phone—REctor 2-4383 


tions operating under SEC we felt 
were inapplicable to our situation. 
We have been discussing with 
them. and asking them to give us 
either clearances or exemptions 
on them.” 


Such restrictions were cited by 
Mr. Garner as follows: 


“One is the necessity of dealers’ 
registering. Another, whether the 
dealers would be underwriters in 
the terms of the Act. On that 
point, you realize we are not 
going to have an Underwriting 
Division. It is set up to be a sell- 
ing group but if it isn’t an under- 
writing, the next stage down is a 
selling group; and if this was a 








WHOLESALE MARKETS IN 
BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 
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BOSTON 9 CHICAGO 4 
@© Post Office Square 331 S. LaSalle Street 
MUBsanc 0650 PRANKLIN 7535 
83.297 CG-~s05 


CLEVELAND, PHILADELPHIA, 


Providence, Enterprise 7008 





TELEPHONES TO}. Hartford, | Enterprise 6011 


GEYER & (0. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 8: 67 Wall Street 
WHITEHALL 3-0782 NY 1-2875 


LOS ANGELES 14 SAN FRANCISCO 4 


412 West Sixth Street Russ Building 
Michigan 2637 Gurren 6567 
LA-1086 8F-373 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
Portland, Entérprise 7008 
Detroit, Enterprise 6066 


corporate issue, they would be 
underwriters in the sense of the 
Act. 


“We pointed out, and most peo- 





NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 





Subscribed Capital__.__£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital____-_~- £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund________ £2,300,000 


The Bank conducts every description of 


banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 








WASHINGTON, June 24—The® 


|are going to do about it we don’t 


| Trust Indenture Act. I think that’s 
|agreed cn. After all, there is no 


ple agree, there is no underwrit- 
ing liability set up under SEC, 
not applicable to us. The question 
is a technical thing. What they 


know. 
“One other is exemption from 


| point in having private trust com- 
| panies as trustees. These are the 
important things. There are per- 
haps some other technical things.” 


| No Difficulties With Securities 
Dealers 


On the question of conflict 
with security dealers, Mr. Garner 
stated: 


“So far as I know, we haven’t 
had any objections from anyone 
of the members to that. 
one of the technical things. Deal- 
ers have talked to us and agree 
that we ought to have both regis- 


government dealers.” 


Bank to Stimulate Ruhr 
Coal Production 


Revealing that the Bank con- 
siders revival of the Ruhr’s coal 
production vital to the reconstruc- 
tion of Western Europe, Mr. Gar- 
ner said: 


“Next to food, coal is the most 
critical commodity in the world 
today and is the primary limiting 
factor on increased production. It 
is natural that.Mr. McCloy would 
be interested in ways to increase 
the supply of coal in Europe. The 
fact that the Ruhr, which has been 
the principal producing area of 
coal in Western Europe, is oper- 
ating well under capacity made it 
natural for the Bank to try to 
develop some ideas which might 
result in increased coal produc- 
tion there. It hasn’t gone beyond 
the idea stage and we have no 
fixed thoughts on how it might 
be done. The Bank would be 
willing to do anything within its 
»ower that it felt to be sound and 
within the scope of the Articles 
of Agreement to achieve this end.” 

When asked to whom the money 
would be lent under this plan, 
Mr. Garner stated that it hadn’t 
been worked out but that if pos- 
sible through an authority set up 
‘through concerted action of sev- 
eral governments, Mr. Garner 
| continued. 

In answer to a question as to 








also undertaken 





|the extent of need for coal pro- 


That's} 


tered dealers and municipal and’ , 
| divisions. 


for food and hous:ng, Mr. Garner 
stated that the Bank is trying to 
get more information on that and 
the present indications are that 
the amount of equipment and ma- 
chinery needed is secondary to 
the increase of manpower and the 
production of the manpower based 
on housing and more food and 
consumers goods, On this basis, 
the loan would not necessarily be 
a long-term loan. 

Mr. Garner explained that the 
Bank would be concerned with 
the allocation of the coal and 
when asked what nations might 
be included jn the authority, said 
that certainly the nations sur- 
rounding the Ruhr would be in- 
terested and that because Britain 
and the U. S. are carrying the 
burden of occupation in western 
Germany they should be inter- 
ested in getting Germany on a 
self-sustaining basis. “We would 
like everyone in who could help,” 
he said. 

When asked if the authority 
night be compared with TVA, 
Mr. Garner said that it was not 
1 TVA idea but compared more 
closely to such a thing as a port 
authority. 

Mr, Garner pointed out that the 
idea has not been tried out offi- 
cially on anybody. He indicated 
that the Government knows about 
it. 

France Has Drawn Down 25% of 
Her Loan 


Mr. Garner further revealed 
that France thus far has used 
from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 of 
her $250,000,000 total loan. 


World Bank Bonds 
Legal in New Jersey 


We have been informed by the 
Governor’s office in Trenton that 
Governor Alfred E,. Driscoll of 
New Jersey has signed a bill mak- 
ing it legal for banks, insurance 
companies, and certain others, to 
invest in obligations issued or 
guaranteed by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 


The new law specifically in- 
cludes insurance companies and 
associations; banks and trust com- 
panies; executors, receivers and 
others occupying similar fiduciary 
positions; investment companies 
and other financial institutions; 
credit unions and benevolent as- 


sociations; pension funds and 
sinking fund systems, as well as 
the state and its political sub- 








Toronto Stock Exch. 
Elects New Officers 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
R. J. Breckenridge, Breckenridge 
& McDonald, was elected presi- 
dent of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change by acclamation at the an- 
nual meeting. Mr. Breckenridge 
succeeds J. B. White of J. B.- 
White & Company. Other officers 
elected by acclamation were A. L. 
A. Richardson, Dickson, Jolliffe & 
Co., Vice-President; J. T. Cannon, 
J. P. Cannon & Company, Secre- 
tary; and D’Arcy Manning Do- 
herty, OBE, Doherty, Roadhouse 
& Co., Treasurer. 

Members of the managing com- 
mittee also elected by acclama- 
tion were Frank G. Lawson, Moss, 
Lawson & Co.; W. G. Malcolm, A. 
E. Ames & Company; Gordon W- 
Nicholson, G. W. Nicholson & Co.; 
T. A. Richardson, T. A. Richard- 
son & Co.:; George L. Jennison, 
Wills, Bickle & Co.; and J.: B. 
White, the retiring president. 


With Holley, Dayton Firm 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 








with Holley, Dayton & Gernon 


S. A. F. Building. 











ducing machinery against the need 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Wilbur V 
Malkson has become associate® 


Mr. Malkso! 


° 72 
was formerly local representat!y 
for Loewi & Co. 
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Factors in World Bank Success | 


Financial Editor, Christian Science Monitor 
Financial observcr points out World Bank mast be part of high economic planning, and says it can 


supply need for machinery and 


Bank will soon issue $300,090,000 debentures, <nd despite difficulties is likely to win confidence of 
investors. However, looks to Export-Import Bank and reconstruction Finance Corporation to take up 











By GEORGE R. ERICSON* 


NSTA Notes 








materials to increase old world’s productive capacities. Predicts 








unsold bonds, and concludes present set-up of Bank keeps its borrowing within conservative bounds. NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The Advertising Committee of the National Association of Secur- 


It may be well at the start of my talk to point to recent developments on the inter-| ity Dealers reports as follows to the members of the Association: 














es are which materially alter the circumstances affecting World Bank policy. One Fellow Members: 

of these is the continental plan for aid to Europe put forward by Secretary of State Mar-|_ Your Advertising Committee is pleased to report the following 
shall on June € ET. Ses —___.«, | Vice-Chairmen: 7 
S Wis idea nomer. They had better be called} net at Bretton Woods, New 7 Donald E. Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc.. Los Angeles, 
that help to gifts. |dampshire, to see if they could | Calif. 

the nations of | agree on some procedures to re- Harry A. Madary, Geyer & Co., Boston, Mass 

Europe should ; The World Bank Set-Up |store the flow of international Jack A. Hawley, Equitable Securities Corp., New Orleans, La. 

be on an over- We could get on with the gist | -apital investment and to stabilize Clair S, Hall, Clair S. Hall & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

all. coord 1. of our discussion more quickly if | £ereign exchz nges. In the process Leslie Barbier, G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., New York, New York. 
nated or uni- it were assumed that bankers gen- | of adjusting the differ:ng points of We are now communicating with the Presidents of all Affiliates 


fied basis, aid 
that these na- 
tions should 
get together 
and show how 
America can 
best help 
them, is a his- 
toric propcsal 
and a credit George R. Ericson 
to high states- 

manship. If it is accepted and a 
customs un-on of Europe results, 
then piece meal assistance to the 
needy countries will be subor- 
dinated to a master plan. This is 
high economic planning and the 
World Bank must needs be a part 
of it; at least it will have to co- 
ordinate its policies and act-ons 
with whatever commission or 
group is to implement the Mar- 
shall plan. 

At the same time, the World 
Bank must take cognizance of 
Senator Vanderberg’s suggestion 
that the United States take in- 
ventory of its resources to deter- 
mine how much it can afford to 
export. For no nation can con- 
tinue to be an arsenal of democ- 
racy if it irretrievably damages its 
economy by sending too large a 
proportion of its economic wealth 
abroad. This inventory taking 
presupposes a total balance sheet 
of Europe’s needs and American 
resources. With such a picture of 
internat:onal assets and liabilities 
before it, the Bank can act with 
greater clarity and precision. As 
relief becomes less necessary and 
rehabilitation abroad proceeds, 
the larger will loom the part the 
World Bank plays. Ex-President 
Herbert Hoover’s letter this week 
to Senator Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire (Full letter appeared in 
“Chronicle” of June 19 start-ng 
on page 6—Ed.) has given added 
force to the Vandenberg proposal 
that a bi-partisan advisory group 
of our ablest citizens examine how 
far America can go in saving 
Europe from Communism without 
causing “drains which cripple our 
own productivity.” 

We are exporting today at a 
rate of some $19 billion annually, 
and are importing at a rate of less 
than $8 billion. Unless we are 
eventually going to call this ex- 
port excess of $10 to $11 billion a 
gift, we must make it possible for 
foreign countries to send us more 
of their goods. Theoretically we 
all advocate a two-way trade 
highway. Actually most of the 
traffic is going in one direction. 

The action of Congress in voting 
a price support program for wool 
that means higher tariffs indi- 
cates an attitude that is indiffer- 
ent to the success of the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference at 
Geneva. That conference is aimed 
Specifically at trade barriers. Its 
failure has implications for the 
World Bank. Uniess a way can be 
found for expanding our imports, 
in other words, for making it pos- 
Sible for our debtors to pay us, 
then World: Bank loans are a mis- 





*An address by Mr. Ericson be- 
fore the Maine Bankers Associa- 
tion, es Springs, Me., June 
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erally knew about the origin of | View, who shall say that the com-| to represent this committee from their own Affiliates. In other 
the International Bank for Recon- | Promise worked out is more a tri- | words, we believe it pays to advertise and we are confident adver- 
struction and Development, its|umph of the hard money propo-|tising space in our Post Convention Special 1947 Issue of the Com- 
structure and the need for it or| 2eMts or of the easy credit boys.| mercial & Financial Chronicle will quickly be subscribed to when 
ultimate objective.. Nevertheless This much can be said. It resulted | our membership through our National Advertising Committee is fully 
at the risk of telling you some-|in en institution—or two institu- | aware of the fact that in this instance it pays the NSTA too because 
thing wilh which you are familiar, tions—which have begun to func-| of its participation in the advertising receipts. 
i shall take a few minutes to give | tion in a period far more perilous A letter is now in the mail to the members and we earnestly 
an outline of the bank’s makeup |than foreseen at their inception. | Teauest that you give it your attention, 
before we try to assay its useful--|We cannot deal with the Interna- PS gets - — pg Nati 10 t 

v4 tig: cea <x asagth Th seaeathny geome) s prove our loyalty to our Nationa rganization sup- 
ness, For brevity’s sake let us| tional Monetary Fund here except] porting your Advertising Committee which in ok greatly Br. Be 
cal] it, as the headline writers do,|to say that its business, besides|ens your NSTA Treasury. : 








the World Bank. fostering cooperation among the HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman 
No doubt you remember those | nations as to monetary problems, NSTA Advertising Committee 

summer days three years ago|is to help members to meet tem- : $0 Pine Street vehi 

when the theorists and the realists (Continued on page 40) New York 5, New York 








New Issues 





$52,200,000 


State of Connecticut 
144% World War II Bonus Bonds and 14% University Bonds 


Dated July 15, 1947 Due July 15, as shown below 


Principal and semi-annual interest (January 15 and July 15) payable in Hartford or in New York City. Coupon bonds in denomination 
of $1,000, registerable as to principal only or as to both principal and interest. 


Interest Exempt from Federal Income Taxes under Existing Statutes and Decisions 
Exempt from Taxation by the State of Connecticut 


Eligible, in our opinion, as legal investments for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and certain other States 





AMOUNTS, MATURITIES AND PRICES 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


$50,000,000 World War II Bonus Bonds, due $5,000,000 each July 15, 1948-57, incl., as 1s 
$2,200,000 University Bonds, due $110,000 each July 15, 1948-67, incl., as 114s 


Price Price Price Price 
Due to Yield Due to Yield Due to Yield Due for 148 
1948 55% 1953 1.00% 1958 1.15% 1963 100 ae 
1949 .65 1954 1.00 1959 1.15 1964 100 
1950 .75 1955 1.05 1960 1.20 1965 100 
: 1951 85 1956 1.10 1961 1.20 1966 9914 
1952 95 1957 1.10 1962 1.20 1967 9914 


The above Bonds are offered subject to prior sale, for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us and subject 
to the approval of legality by Messrs. Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, Attorneys, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The National City Bank of New York Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Harris Trust and Savings Bank Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Blair & Co., Inc. Phelps, Fenn & Co. 
Hallgarten & Co. | Hornblower & Weeks —First of Michigan Corporation © Adams, McEntee & Co.,Inc. C.F. Childs and Company 


Incorporated 
Weeden & Co., Inc. Dick & Merle-Smith Roosevelt & Cross Reynolds & Co. Darby & Co. Otis & Co. 
Incorporated upatind 
Robert Winthrop & Co. Lincoln R. Young & Company F. S. Smithers & Co. 





June 25, 1947. 
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Railroad Securities 























Some railroad analysts have recently been pointing out to their 
clients that the present spread of more than six points between 
Southern Railway common and Southern Pacific stock is historic- 
ally wide and that there might be considerable advantage in switch- 
Some sacrifice in income return would be 
involved but it is contended that this should be more than offset by 


ing into the former. 





improved price enhancement po-© 


tentialities. Both dividends are 
considered well protected but in 
neither case is an increase in the 
current rate anticipated. At last 
week’s closing price of 34% 
Southern Railway afforded a re- 
turn of 8.63% on the $3.00 divi- 
dend. Southern Pacific at its 
closing price of 41% afforded a 
return of 9.70% on the $4.00 divi- 
dend. 

It is being pointed out that at 
their respective 1947 highs South- 
ern Railway sold more than three 
points above Southern Pacific, 
whereas the latter is now more 
than six points higher. In the 
three preceding years, based on 
respective annual highs and lows, 
Southern Pacific ranged from a 
maximum of eight points above 
Southern Railway at the 1944 
peaks to two and a half points 
above it at the 1945 highs. Four 
years ago the two stocks fluctu- 
ated in an identical range while 
in 1942 both the high and low of 
Southern Railway common were 
above those of Southern Pacific. 
Aside from the present dividend 
rates there has been no change in 
the relative status of the two 
stocks that would warrant a revi- 
sion in the historical price rela- 
tionship. 

Fundamentally, both of these 
roads are considered to be in a 
favored position. Both have ben- 
efited materially from long-term 
trends towards greater industrial- 
ization of their service areas and 
Southern Pacific in particular has 
experienced sharp population 
growth in parts of its territory. 
It is indicated that these long- 
term trends have not as yet run 
their full course. As a matter of 
fact, in both sections the trends 
were accentuated and accelerated 
by war needs. Long before the 
war both of the roads were ex- 
periencing traffic and revenue 
trénds superior to those of the in- 
dustry as a whole or other roads 
operating in the same territories. 
There is every reason to expect 
that these favorable influences 
will be continued in the postwar 
era. 


From the point of view of share 
earnings, Southern Railway has 
fairly consistently run ahead of 
Southern Pacific. For one thing, 
it is the more efficient of the two 
properties. On the average in 
normal prewar years Southern 
carried around 20% of gross 
through to net operating income 
before Federal income taxes. Dur- 
ing the same period Southern Pa- 
cific carried through somewhat 
less than 13%, This differential 
in operating performance will 
presumably return now that war 
distortions of the traffic flow are 
being eliminated. 

For the ten years 1937-1946 
Southern reported average earn- 
ings of $8.34 a share on its com- 
mon, compared with $7.37 a share 


for Southern Pacific. In each of 
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the seven years 1939 through 1945 
Southern was ahead of Southern 
Pacific in share earnings, and this 
record would have been main- 
tained in 1946 had it not been for 
tax considerations. Last year 
Southern Pacific reported earnings 
of $6.70 a share, but this was en- 
tirely due to tax credits. Had it 
not been for these credits the road 
would have covered only a small 
fraction of its fixed charges. On 
the other hand, Southern Railway 
last year reported earnings of 
$4.82 a share which was after a 
Federal tax debit of close to $2,- 
500,000. 

Both of the roads have been 
active in reducing debt and 
charges in recent years. To a cer- 
tain extent the activities of South- 
ern Railway have been hampered 
in this respect because its high 
coupon debt is non-callable. De- 
spite this handicap its present 
charges are the equivalent of $2.03 
per common share below the aver- 
age charged during the ten years 
1937-1946, On a_ similar basis 
charges of Southern Pacific have 
been reduced the equivalent of 
$1.31 a share. 


Charles E. Saltzman 
Asst. Secy. of State 


Charles E. Saltzman, Vice- 
President of the New York Stock 


























Charles E. Saltzman 


Exchange, was nominated by 
President Truman on June 19th 
for the post of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. He will succeed 
Maj. Gen. John H. Hildring, re- 
tired, Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of affairs of occupied 
areas, who is resigning for per- 
sonal reasons effective Sept. 1. 


Jos. R. Donaldson With 
Kingsbury & Alvis 


JACKSON, MISS.—Joseph R. 
Donaldson has become associated 
with Kingsbury & Alvis, Lamar 
Building, where he will handle 
mutual investment funds. 

Mr. Donaldson was previously 
located in New York City. 


Two With William Walters 
Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Ed- 
win H. Boyer and Laurence E. 
McBride are now connected with 
William Walters Securities Co., 
3923 West Sixth Street. ' 














Join Dean Witter Staff 


(Special to THe FriNnaNnctAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Louis 
R. Aragon and Richard E. Eckert, 


— 





25 Broad Street 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Teletype NY 1-1063 








New York 4, N. Y. 











pons Company, are now associ- 
‘ated with Dean Witter & Co., 632 


is becoming 
more obvious 
that the un- 
derlying con- 
cern of every 
business is 
not the sale of 
its products, 
not the sale of 
the company 
as a public in- 
stitution, not 
the sale of an 


entire indus- 
try, but the 
sale of that 


one great in- 
stitution 
which makes 
all these others possible, that is, 
“the American System.” This 
unique American system has been 
rapidly dying from _ neglect. 
America, for some years now, has 
been living on the momentum of 
her great past. 


Henry C. Link 


No less a person than Dr. 
Conant, President of Harvard 
University, recently gave broad 


expression to this _ situation. 
Speaking at the conference of the 
New England Council last No- 
vember, he said: “It is my con- 
tention that the social structure of 
the American nation is unique; it 
is something the world has never 
seen before.’ Then, observing 
that he had found many well-ed- 
ucated foreigners unable to un- 
derstand the unique structure of 
the American system, he said: 
“But do we understand it our- 
selves? Do we realize how impor- 
tant it is for our future to nourish 
those elements of strength in our 
chaotic democracy which, like 
taproots, reach back into our his- 
tory?” One would like to ask Dr. 
Conant whether the great univer- 
sities in recent years have not 
done more to starve than to nour- 
ish those taproots. 


In one of our community and 
plant surveys last year we found 
that many of the townspeople 
were displeased with a certain 
plant because of the smoke 
nuisance. As a matter of fact, this 
plant, within the past five years, 
had spent enormous sums to re- 
duce the soot content of its smoke 
by over 70%. People were simply 
not aware of this great improve- 





The profitable sale of services and products is, we know, the 
immediate concern of every private business. However, every day it 
© 





yh asly with-First Cali-. 


ment. This survey finding illus- 
trates the situation regarding free 
enterprise and the American sys- 
tem generally. People have be- 
come more and more conscious of 
its faults and less and less con- 
scious of its merits. 


Some people claim that the 
Americans are already so com- 
pletely sold on America that it is 
foolish to speak of selling it to 
them again. To be sure, they are 
sold on her comforts, her pie a-la- 
mode, her radios, automobiles, re- 
frigerators, but they are not sold 
on the principles, the taproots, 
which make those comforts pos- 
sible. The real America lies not 
in her present wealth, her present 
luxuries, but in the system which 
produced them, It is not nearly so 
important for Americans to know 
that one in every five has a tele- 
phone, as compared with one in 
every 125 in Russia as to know 
the reasons why. 


Public Misconceptions 


Today we find many Americans 
not only unconscious of the foun- 
dations of the American system, 
but even believing certain things 





*An ‘address by Dr. Link before 
the convention of the New York 


By HENRY C, LINK, Ph.D* 


Reappraising Our American Opportunity 


Vice-President, The Psychological Corporation, New York City 


Dr. Link contends, though our social structure is unique among nations, it is not understood even by 
ourselves. Points out public misconceptions of American opportunity and urges campaign of education 
to foster and improve American System. Asserts emotional appeals are needed in technique of com- 
muting ideas and advises industry to give more attention to ethics. 








which are definitely untrue. Our 
nation-wide surveys and those of 
other research organizations, have 
revealed highly erroneous beliefs 
in respect to wages and profits, 
advertising, the advantages of 
government control of business, of 
government grade labeling, and in 


College 
Gen. Pop. Students Gen. Pop. Gen. Pop. 


Oct.’45 Oct.’45 May’46 May ’47 
43% 63% 33% 34% 


38 26 35 36 


19 11 32 30 


When asked why they could 
get more under government own- 
ership, the two principal reasons 
given were “government owner- 
ship would eliminate profits,” and 
“would eliminate unnecessary ad- 
vertising.” In short, many mil- 
lions of Americans believe that 
Socialism or State Capitalism 
would be more efficient than the 
American system of private cap- 
italism. 

Where do people get these be- 
liefs and how can they be dealt 
with? One of the popular answers 
in recent years has been that they 
grow out of the failures of free 
enterprise and can be dealt with 
only by improving that system. 
As one writer put it, quite typi- 
cally, “If we are afraid of Com- 
munism in this country, let us 
work to make our own system 
better. Then standards of honest 
comparison will leave little doubt 
as to the relative merits of each.” 


Improve American System 


What have we been doing for 
300 years, if not improving that 
system? While still not perfect, 
there is today little or no com- 
parison between the American 
system of private; capitalism and 
any socialist-or communist system 
in the world. ‘As Dr. Co rt said, 
the American system ie nique. 
Never in all history have the 
great masses of a nation achieved 
so high a level of economic equal- 
ity and freedom. As compared 
with the common man in Europe, 
Russia, China and in fact most of 
the world, the common man in 
America, even the man on un- 
employment relief, is a bloated 
plutocrat. Therefore, to say that 
the best or the only way to stop 
Communism or Socialism is to im- 
prove our present system is not 
only naive, it is sheer nonsense. 
The one point at which Socialism 
and Corimunism has. excelled 
Americanism, with all its faults, is 
in its promises, its propaganda, 
its missionary zeal, its education. 
We Americans have practically 
stopped indoctrinating the youth 
of America in those principles 
which made America unique, 
which Dr. Conant referred to in 
such nostalgic fashion. 


No, it is not in the economic or 
material realm that American cap- 
italism has failed—even includ- 
ing its Gepressions—but in the 
realm of ideas, in the educational 
realm. It has almost completely 
failed to develop its own ideology. 
It has distributed wealth, but not 
the principles and morals which 
made that wealth possible. It has 
educated people in slogans about 
its products, such as “ask the man 
who owns one,” “When better 
cars are built, Buick will build 
them, : but it has not educated the 
public in the moral significance 
of such slogans. The thousands of 
brands and trademarks of Amer- 





State Bankers Association, Que- 





South Spring Street. 


bec, Que., Canada, June 17, 1947. 





ican business are the very prom- 
ises men live by, promises far 
more reliable than those in the 
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other areas. To give but one ex. 


one 
ast year we aske i 
tion of 5,000 people paar 
“If the government owned and 
managed industries, would you 
get more or less for your money 
than you do now?” 
were: 


The results 


Said they would get as much or 
more under govt. Ownership. 
Said they would get less under 
government ownership. 

Were uncertain. 


fields of politics, government, or 
international relations. Its sur- 
plus wealth supports the largest 
I will not say the greatest. educa- 
tional system in history, but its 
lack of an adequate ideology en- 
courages that system to turn out 
more and more Socialists who 
would destroy the very system 
which made their education pos- 
sible. That is one reason why I 
have described the American ed- 
ucational system in some of my 
writings as “the most elaborate 
plan ever conceived for obscur- 
ing and even denying the ele- 
mentary facts of life.” But let us 
not blame the educators, let us 
blame ourselves, because while 
we have supported education with 
our dollars, we have neglected to 
guide it without principles. 


A Basic Educational Campaign 


Within the past year there have 
been the first important develop- 
ments of concerted activity to 
educate Americans by direct 
methods. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, through 
Joint committee, have developed a 
basic outline for an educational 
campaign through national adver- 
tising and also through local ac- 
tivities. The Chamber of Com- 
merce launched its part of the 
program at the national session In 
Washington in April, under the 
excellent slogan “American Op- 
portunity.” The outline of this 
program is available through lo- 
cal Chambers and the Washington 
office. It is primarily a program 
for local application to which the 
banks could contribute enor- 
mously—not in money but in co- 
operation, 

The greatest problem is not 
whether or not such education 
should be undertaken, but how to 
do it. Therefore, it is my purpose 
here to concentrate on a few 
practical suggestions, or “dos 
and “don’t’s” in connection with 
this program. These suggestions 
grow out of a series of studies we 
have been making since 1949 In 
what we call the “Techniques 0 


Communicating Ideas,” as CcOD- 
trasted with products. As you 
know, some of the nation’s lead- 


ing companies have been con- 
ducting large educational and ad- 
vertising campaigns in defense 0 
free enterprise. Our studies - 
“Communicating Ideas” include 
many tests with national and a 
cal advertising campalgns, — 
of articles in plant or employe 
magazines, tests of financial yore 
ments or advertisements, and tes 
of pamphlets and _ booklets. — 

shall not burden you here with 
the details of these tests except 
say they were tests of three main 
points: (1) Was the material 1 
teresting enough to be read’, wi 
If read, was it understood, 2? 


(Continued on page 32) 
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British Reactions 


By PAUL EINZIG 


to Marshall Offer 


Pointing out widespread approval in Britain of the Marshall plan | 
to aid Europe, Dr. Einzig holds it will ease the burden of sterling 
convertibility since it will mean end of dollar shortage on European 


continent. 


Mr. Marshall’s Harvard speech had an almost unanimously favor- 


able reception 
for assistance 
to Europe has a 
been viewed . 
with suspicion 
and hostility 
are those of 
the Commu- 
nists and their 
sympathizers 
among Left- 
wing Social- 
ists. Apart 
from them 
the scheme 
has been wel- 
comed with 
enthusiasm, It 
is considered 
an almost 
ideal solution of the problem with 
which Britain will find itself con- 
fronted when the proceeds of the 
American loan are exhausted. 

For one thing, paradoxical as it 
may sound, in London it is be- 
lieved that a plan providing aid 
for the whole of Europe stands a 
much better chance of being) 
passed by Congress than a smaller 
second loan to Britain. This be- 
lief is based on the assumption 
that all the many millions of 
Americans of continental origin 
whose countries stand to benefit 
by the scheme would support it, 
and their combined weight should 
go a long way towards influencing 
Congressional opinion. Another 
consideration is that, if any 
“strings” are attached to the 
scheme it is as well if they apply 
to a number of countries instead 
of to Britain alone. One of the 
reasons why the convertibilty of 
sterling undertaken in the Loan 
Agreement of Dec, 6, 1945, is con- 
sidered a burdensome liability is 
that it does not apply to other 
countries which, under the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement, are at lib- 
erty to postpone convertibility for 
five years. 

Moreover, in any case the easing 
of the European dollar position 
would tend to lessen the burden of 
the convertibility of sterling. As 
centinental countries will not be 
so short of dollars, there will be 
less inducement for them to make 
full use of their right to convert 
their sterling balances. In any 
case, Britain’s own dollar position 
will become much easier as a re- 
Sult of the assistance received 
through the Marshall scheme, and 
she will be in a better position to 
face the liabilities arising from 
the convertibility of sterling. 

One of the welcome results of 
Mr. Marshall’s speech will be the 
postponement of the Government’s 
decision on the proposals for very 
drastic cuts in the allocation of 
dollars for imports. A section of 
the Government, headed by the 
Minister of Food, has been all 
along strongly against the cuts, 
but their view was likely to have 
been overruled by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who is gravely 
perturbed by the pace at which 
the proceeds of the loan have to 

drawn upon. His argument is 
believed to be that unless the 
Government accepted his cuts now 
it will be necessary to accept much 
more drastic cuts next year when 
the dollar resources have come to 
an end, The announcement of the 
scheme to aid Europe does not in 
itself rule out the necessity for 
economy. There is a long way 
from the announcement to the 
conclusion of an agreement, and 
an even longer way to the ratifi- 
cation of the agreement. Mean- 
while the British dollar resources 
might easily come to an end if 

€y are used at the present rate. 
In any case, it is believed that 
drastic curtailment of British pur- 
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in Britain. The only quarters in which the proposal 
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of the speedy ratification of the 
agreement. Nevertheless, the cuts 
may not now be so drastic as they 
were intended to be, and posibly 
the Government may postpone 
their application. 

From an internal British politi- 
cal point of view the Marshall 
scheme comes as a great relief to 
the Government. For there would 
have been strong opposition to a 
British loan from _ the 
United States, not only by Con- 
servatives but also by a large 
number of Socialists. Resistance 
would have been even stronger 
than it was against the first loan. 
Apart from other reasons, it would 
have more time to be organized: 
the reason why the first loan was 
passed comparatively easily was 
that the Government rushed it 
through Parliament in a few days, 
before its opponents had time to 
work up a campaign against it. 
many of the adverse 
effects foretold by opponents of 
the first loan have in the mean- 
time materialized, and the pres- 
tige of the opponents has risen in 
consequence. 

As the new scheme appeals to 
the imagination of the public and 
is very popular, even those who 
are against a second loan are re- 
luctant to come out against it in 
public. They also feel that Britain 
could not keep aloof from a Euro- 
pean reconstruction plan. There 
is bound to be, however, a small 
but very vocal opposition if, for 
no matter what reason, Soviet 





Russia should remain outside the 
scheme, That opposition would be 
easily overruled by the weight of 
Mr. Bevin’s authority. His foreign 
policy has just been endorsed by 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Labor Party, and he will find it 
easy to secure an overwhelming 
majority for the Marshall plan. 


National City Bank 
Group Offering 
Connecticut Bonds 


The National City Bank of New 
York and associates on Tuesday 
won the award of $50,000,000 
State of Connecticut 14%% Vet- 
erans Bonds, due July 15, 1948- 
1957 and $2,200,000 of that State’s 
1%,% University Bonds, due July 
15, 1948-1967. The group re-of- 
fered the Veterans’ Bonds - at 
prices scaled from 0.55% to 1.10%, 
according to maturity, and the 
University Bonds at prices rang- 
ing from 0.55% to a dollar price 
of 9942. The Bonds met strong 
investment demand at retail, ac- 
cording to the underwriters. 

The group was awarded the 
Veterans Bonds on a bid of 
100.4399 or a net interest cost of 
1.0450% and the University Bonds 
on a bid of 100.315 or a net in- 
terest cost of 1.22%. 

Associated with The National 
City Bank of New York in the 
offering were Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank; Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A.: Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Blair & Co., Inc.; Phelps, 
Fenn & Co.; Haligarten & Co.; 
Hornblower & Weeks; First of 
Michigan Corporation; Adams, 


McEntee & Co., Inc.; C. F. Childs 
and Company, Incorporated; Wee- 
den & Co., Inc.; Dick & Merle- 
Smith; Roosevelt & Cross, Inc.; 
Reynolds & Co.; Darby & Co.; 
Otis & Co. (Incorporated) Robert 
Winthrop & Co.; Lincoln R. Young 





chases in America would consti- 
tute a powerful argument-in-favor 


& Company; and F. S. Smithers 
& €o: sh ee 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








June 27, 1947 (Westfield, N. J.) 
Bond Club of New Jersey 
Spring Field Day at the Echo 


Lake Country Club, Westfield, 
New Jersey. 


July 1, 1947 (Mamaroneck, N. Y.) 

New York Stock Exchange 48th 
Annual Golf Tournament at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club. 


July 10, 1947 (Boston, Mass.) 
Boston Securities Traders Asso- 

ciation annual outing at the Wood- 

land Golf Club, Newton, Mass. 


July 11, 1947 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia Silver Jubilee and 
25th summer outing at Llanerch 
Country Club, Havertown, Pa, 


July 22, 1947 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Security Traders Association of 
Detroit & Michigan Annual Sum- 
mer Golf Party, Orchard Lake 
Country Club. Also a cocktail 
party and buffet dinner on July 
21 at the Savoyard Club, Detroit 


Aug. 10-14, 1947 (Boston, Mass.) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 


Sept. 20, 1947 (Chicago, Il.) 


Municipal Bond Club of Chi- 
cago Outing. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1947 (Hollywood, 
Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 


Gordon Buckhout With 
Paine, Webber Go. 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Gor- 
don FE. Buckhout has become 
associated with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, 626 South 
Spring Street. Mr. Buckhout was 
formerly Vice-President of Liv- 
ingstone & Co, and was with 
Cruttenden & Co. in Los Angeles. 





Can the Administration Control a 


Recession Before 1948 Election? 


Dr. Julius Hirsch predicts mil recession beginning next Fall, marked 
by stagnation in soft goods. However, expects no serious break 

















before 1949. 


The Better Vision Institute, Inc., at a luncheon meeting on June 
20 heard Dr. Julius Hirsch, consulting economist, explain the forces 


which will in-® 


fluence the 
business out- 
look and pur- 
chasing power 
for the rest of 


Julius Hirsch 


ment is higher 
than ever be- 
fore in American history,” Dr. 
Hirsch said. “The President is 
probably right when he says that 
no imminent recession is visible. 
Owing to wage increases, expan- 
sion of instalment sales and our 
extremely high exports, our mass 
purchasing power is still growing 
However, it will very probably 
stop growing a few weeks afte: 
Labor Day, because then unem- 
ployment will increase by the re- 
lease of two million or more ag- 
ricultural workers, the rent in- 
crease that seems inevitable will 
diminish mass purchasing power, 
and the reduction in food prices 
that we hoped for has become 
doubtful because of bad weather 
for the all-important corn crop.” 


Soft Goods Recession 

Dr. Hirsch assumes that first, in 
the Fall of 1947, because of these 
factors there will be a period of 
stagnation which will be felt not 
in hard goods but in the soft goods 
industries. This, he thinks, will 
mark the beginning of a tendency 





towards a mild recession during 
the winter. 

He is convinced that then the 
administration will do all in its 
power to ston or even to reverse 
a downward trend before and dur- 


ing the election campaign of 1948. 
It will certainly try to bolster 
mass purchas ng power by per- 
mitting instalment sales to ex- 


|pand, enacting the now vetoed tax 
cut, encouraging residential con- 
struction and perhavs even in- 
|}augurating some public works. 


the year and 
during the 
1948 election 
year. 

“We have 
undoubtedly | 
reached a 
peak in pro- 
duction and 
sales volume. | 

. and employ-| 


Experts to Drop 
However, he thinks it improb- 
jable that exports can continue 
|next vear at the unparalleled rate 
lof $18 billion which they are 
/reaching this year, Dr. Hirsch em- 
| phasizes that the load which our 
/economy can bear for government 
expenses and unpaid exports 
Should not substantially exceed 
(25% of national income; since 
Bernard Baruch as well as former 
President Hoover has endorsed 


this viewpoint, any administration 
will find it difficult to continue 
at the present rate, although it 
will certainly do as much as pos- 
sible to stem a downward trend. 

As the outcome of this struggle 
is not beyond doubt, there may 
be oscillations during the year. 
Dr. Hirsch thinks that the outlook 
for 1949 might not be as favorable 
as that for 1948 and its experience, 
but that no very serious break 
need be expected before Election 
Day, 1948, After that the picture 
might look somewhat different; 
the open recession that follows 
may not be sudden or very deep, 
but it will probably be of longer 
duration than most observers now 
are inclined to think. 
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Kentucky Utilities Company 
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Mutual Funds 














By HENRY HUNT 


Jesse Jones See 


Vance, Sanders’ “Brevits” q 
Chairman of the RFC, who rece! 
as follows: 

“I see no possibility of a de- 
pression in the near future... 

“While there is considerable 
talk nowadays about a recession 
in business, I do not believe we 
can talk ourselves into a depres- 
sion... 

“There is urgent 
construction work of every char- 
ucter, public and private, through- 
out the country. There is a short- 
age in homes to live in, and 
homes for business. There is 
probably not a city, town, or vil- 
lage in the entire country which 
is not far behind in essential im- 
provements, that have been ne- 
glected during the war period. 

“Most public utilities have 
provement or expansion 
grams. 

“Railroads, highway construc- 
tion, public schools, hospitals and 
civic improvements generaily are 
far behind. 

“Industry is having to replace 
outmoded and inefficient build- 


im- 
pro- 
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necessity of 


s No Depression 


uotes Mr. Jesse H. Jones, former 
itly spoke on the business outlook 


(ings and equipment on a substan- 
tial scale. 

“Altogether, there is so very 
much to be done, which necessar- 
ily has been neglected for the 
past half dozen years, that busi- 
ness should be good for quite 
some time.” 


1947 Earnings 
$15,000,000,000 (7?) 

The following excerpt was 
culled from an article by Harold 
B. Dorsey in the current issues of 
“The Exchange,” official organ o! 
the New York Stock Exchange: 
“Net corporation profits last year 
totaled $12,000,000,000 and cur- 
rently are stimated to be running 
at an annual rate of around $15,- 
000,0€0,000, in contrast with $1,- 
700,000,000 in the depression year 
of 1938. It will be recalled that 
the 1938 depression low for the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
was about 98. In 1936, the low 
point for the average was about 


142, and net corporation profits 
}i totaled only $3,800,000,000, it 


would take a recession far greater 
'than anything suggested by most 
economists to bring corporate 
|profits down to a point anywhere 
near the 1936 level—to say noth- 
ing of the -1938 figure.” 


Hugh W. Long 
Launches New Type Fund 

Hugh W. Long & Co. Ine. an- 
nounced last week the initial of- 
fering of 500,000 shares of Pacific 
| Coast Investment Fund at $11.89 
|a share. The fund is the first 
|ever set up for investment of 
'assets in a specified region. The 
| prospectus states that assets may 
| be invested only in securities of 
| companies with principal offices 
}on the Pacific Coast, or doing 
business mainly there. The fund 
is one of the series of New York 
Stocks, Inc. 
| We'll bet that Ernie Lewis was 
|the father of this fund. It’s a 
/novel idea. Good luck, Hugh! 


Notes: 

Distributors Group points out 
that during the past 10 years, the 
bonds underlying Railroad Bond 
Shares have reduced their funded 
debt by 27%, and annual interest 
charges by 32%. During the same 
period, net working capital in- 


| 





What Can Capital Goods Industries Do For 
Economic Stability? 


By GEORGE TERBORGH* 


Research Director, Machinery and Allied Products Institute 


Mr. Terborgh declares they must stabilize their cwn capital expenditures, but much more is needed. 
Hence he advocates governmental compensatory fiscal measures which he appraises as both inevitable 
and desirable, even though they will be used haltingly and badly. Warns monetary management musi 
be supplemented by sound economic policies elsewhere, and that mere stabilization must not be the 


primary aim. 


I propose to consider three questions: 
themselves do to further economic stability? 


(3) What can government do? 
The most 
Obvious’ and 
direct contri- 
bution these 
industries can 
make is to 
stabilize, 
so tar as pos- 
sible, their 
cenvptt sa I 
expendi- 
tures. It must 
acknowl- 
edge, how- 
ever, that 
even if this 
stabilization 
were complete 
which it 
never can be—it would affect the 
economy only very slightly. 

If we take the broadest defi- 
nition of the capital goods indus- 
tries, including not only the man- 
ufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment, with which we are most 
directly concerned, but also the 
producers of the raw materials 
that enter into such equipment, 
together with the construction in- 
dustry and the producers of con- 
struction materiais, the entire area 
accounts for only 5 to 10% of the 
total private investment in capital 


George Terborgh 





*An address by Mr. Terborgh 
before Machinery and _ Allied 
Products Institute, June 19, 1947. 


creased 767% 
372%. 

Net assets of Investors Mutual 
sponsored by Investors Syndicate 
of Minnesota totaled $98,727,000 


on June 6 with shareholders ex- 
ceeding 52,000. 


The SEC reports that during 
the first quarter of 1947, sales of 
shares in 63 mutual funds exceed- 
ed repurchases by $31,815,000 as 
compared with a gain of $25,769,- 
000 during the last quarter of 
1946. 


Hugh W. Long has issued as at- 
tractive sales folder containing 
literature on the 23 Series com- 
prising New York Stocks, Inc. 


The Keystone Co. of Boston 
discusses Formula: Plan versus 
“Buy and Hold” Investing. 


and cash reserves 
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A prospectus may be obtained from your local 
investment dealer or from 
HUGH W. LONG anp COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
SAN FRANCISCO 


This advertisement is not an offering of the above named shares, the offering being made 
only by the prospectus and only in those states in which the shares are qualified for sale. 
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goods (including housing). The, 
overwhelming bulk of such in- 


vestment is cone by the customers 
of the capital goods industries 
hence it is to them that we must 
look if self-stabilization is to be 
effective. This is not to disparage 
the direct contribution the capital 
goods industries can make; On the 
contrary, it would be a splendid 
thing if they could set a beter 
example to their customers than 
they now do. The fact remains, 
however, that this 
must be at best a modest cne. 

For this reason, it is evident 
that the major contribution of our 
industries to the stabilization of 
investment must be indirect. They 
can enlighten themselves, their 
customer industries, the govern- 
ment, and the public at large, as to 
policies and conditions favorable 
to the health of private iavest- 


contribut.on | 


(1) What can the capital goods industries 
(2) What can their customer industries do? 








th.ng in our power to make indus- 
try conscious of the desirability 
of regularizing its cap.tal outlays, 
both from the standpo.nt of the 
public intercst and of 11s own self- 
interest. On the whole, however, 
I am afraid we must conclude 
that even with the best of effort 
the possibilities of self-stabiliza- 
tion are too lim.ted to afford more 
than a partial and inadequate 
solution of the problem of eco- 
nomic stabilization generally. If 
this is correct, and if we accept 
the fundamental premise that 
major business cepression; must 
be avoided hereafter, we are 
thrown back on the possibilities 
of governmental action, to which 
I now turn. 


What Can the Government Do? 
When we enter this field, we 


ment activity and to its stabiliza-| Fe in an area so vast it 1s neces- 


tion at a high level. This great 
educational task they have already 
undertaken through the Institute 
ard will no doubt continue 
achieving in this way an indirect 
influence out of all proportion to 
their direct importance in capital 
formatica. 


What Can the Customer 
Industries Do? 

Since it is the customers of the 
capital goods industries that make 
most of the investment, we must 
next inquire about the  poss:- 
bilily of economic stabilization 
through voluntary self-stabiliza- 
tion by these customers. To what 
extent can they regularize their 
own capital expenditures? 

The aaswer must depend largely 
cn the character of the industry 
concerned. Some industries are 
comparat.vely' well adapted to 
self-stabilization. They have a 
large mass of seasoned assets, per- 
mitting an orderly scheduling of 
replacements. They have a rela- 


tively constant product demand 
and a fairly stable technology. 
Electric power, telephones and 


some other utilities obviously fall 
in this category. Save for the 
instability of the demaad for the:r 
product, railroads qualify also. 
Some manufacturing lines are eli- 
gible. 

Such industries provide, how- 
ever, only a minor fraction of pri- 
vate capital formation. We need 
only recall that in normal times 
more than one-half of all durable 
capital formation consists of the 
erection of buildings, the own- 
ership of which is so widely dis- 
persed that a smooth scheduling 
of cons'ruction year after year i 
cut of the question. 


c 


Many of the 


|investors in these buildings own 
but a single unit and make a pur- 
|chase only once in several years. 


We may recall also that large 
areas of manufacturing have a 
rapidly chang:ng and _ unstable 
technology closely geared to 
changes in the product, 


| but limited pessibility of purcnas- 


ahead of 
periods. 


ing 
slack 


current 
Finally, 


needs i 


ere east 
ve musi 


remember that es a rule it is re- 


placement demand alone that ad- 
mits of stabilization, and that ex- 
pans.on demand, which is in- 
evitably fickle and irregular, ac- 
counts for a sizable portion of pvi- 
vate investment. 





affording | 


Certainly we should do every-' 


sary to impose rigorous limitations 
on the discussion. Suffice it to 
say that there are in my opinion 
three major avenues of Federal 
action for stabilization: the contro] 
of money and credit, the adminis- 
tration of the public debt, and fis- 
cal policy. These are by no 
means unrelated; indeed, a com- 
plete discussion of any of them 
would require consideration of all. 
This morn:ng, however, I shall 
have to restrict myself to what I 
believe to be by all odds the most 
important, fiscal policy. Let me 
devote the remainder of my re- 
marks, therefore, to a brief con- 
sideration of this subject. 


When we had a Federal budget 
of a billion dollars a year, as we 
did before World War I, or three 
or four billions a year, as in the 
Twenties, or even six or eight, as 
in the late Thirties, we were deal- 
ing with a relatively minor ele- 
ment in the national economy. But 
when we have a budget of $30,- 
000,000,000 or better, as we have 


‘today, and as we shall probably 


have for the indefinite future, we 
are dealing with something very 
large. In this colossal flow of Fed- 
eral revenue and expenditure we 
have a potential engine of tre- 
mendous importance in economic 
control, so formidable, that many 
are in favor of employing it de- 
liberately and consciously as 4 
business stabilizing or regulariz- 
ing device. 

The theory is very simple. 
the private economy is not spend- 
ing enough money, let the govern- 
ment spend more than it collects 
from the private economy. On the 
contrary, if the private sector 1S 
overexpensive and shows symp~ 
tons of an unhealthy boom, let 
the government go into reverse by 
collecting more taxes than it pays 
out in expenditure. In that way, 
as a theoret:cal proposition, it 15 
possible to exercise a more or less 
continuously compensatory action 
and to have a balance-wheel ef- 
fect on the entire economy. 


Before the war the cdvocates ol 
compensatory fiscal policy were 
inclined to emphasize variations 
in the spending side of the Federal 
budget. The experiences of the 
late Thirties proved very dis- 
illus‘oning, however. The at- 
tempt to get large and rapid in- 
creases in Federal spending for 
public works was so unsuccessiu! 
that, as you recall, we resarted to 


(Continued en page 34) 
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“There's Not Too Much Money!’” 


Leonard Marx writes “Chronicle” he agrees with Dr. Harold R. 
Bowen that money supply is not excessive and is not cause of high 
prices. Says increased investment pulls rate of savings with it, and 
blames artificial low interest rate for present unnataral increase m 


deposits and currency. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 
Dr. Harold R. Bowen’s article in the May 1, 1947, issue of the 


“Commercial and Financial Chronicle” 
larly held? 


misconception 
that there is 
currently a 
large excess of 
money and 
credit, but as 
is often the 
case with ba- 
sic treatments, 
br. Bowen’s 
discussion 
touches upon 
the role of the 
credit system 
in the econ- 





omy and drags | 


into the ring 
the whole kit 


Leonard Marx 


and kaboodle. 


be passed by. Dr. Bowen’s dem- 


and ka This makes your | 
invitation to comment upon Dr. | 
Bowen’s thesis too intriguing to | 


not only pricks the popu- 





goods expanding, this rate at any 
given moment is greater than the 
rate of savings. The industrialist 
must borrow the money from the 
bank first to spend it for his new 
plant and then arrange the per- 
manent financing after he has 
spent the money and it has been 
converted to additional savings. 
The government increasing its 
rate of war expenditures exceeded 
the existing rate of savings to the 
extent of this increase in its rate 
of expenditures and the only place 
where the money could come from 
was new bank credit, but—and 
th’'s is critical to the point—the 
increased rate of expenditures 
augmented the national income by 
an equivalent amount and estab- 
lished the need for working capi- 





'tal in the form of deposits and 


onstration that there is a secular | pocket money in almost an equiv- 


increase in the relationship of de-|alent amount. B 
national | 


posits and currency to 
income is incontrovertible. This 
is not true, however, with respect 
to the rate of this increase. A 1% 
trend line (his Chart No. 3) would 
probably fit the facts prior to 1940 
with as little deviation as the 
1%4% iine that Dr. Bowen uses 
and in doing so, the new trend 
line would establish some margin 
ef excess money and deposits at 
this time. This, however, does not, 
as indicated above, affect the gen- 
erality of his conclusion. Like- 
wise, there is no room for argu- 
ment with Mr. Bowen’s thesis that 
an abnormally large supply of 
money and credit does not neces- 
sarily involve an increase in prices 
despite the opinion of many who 
feel that the quantity theory of 
money requires such a conclusion. 
However, in his reference to the 
quantity theory of money, Dr. 
Bowen is somewhat off the beam. 
He attributes to the quantity the- 
ory of money an omniscience 
which it does not possess in which 
error he follows in the footsteps 
of several of his contemporaries. 
The quantity theory of money, as 
the late Lord Keynes pointed out 
over 25 years ago, is merely a 
truism to the effect that the price 
per unit of goods represents the 
units produced divided by the 
money “available” for their pur- 
chase. In the ccnsideration of 
consumer goods, the bulk of avail- 
able funds comes from the current 
payments for production of goods 
and services and increases in con- 
Sumer credit, and the presence or 
absence of bank deposits or money 
usually fails to augment “avail- 
able” money to any market degree. 
The place where bank deposits and 
currency do fit in this picture is 
that a changing psychology may 
cause the buyers to alter their 
“cash” position, increasing it at the 
expense of expenditures for goods 
and services or vice versa. In 
short, the quantity of deposits and 
currency is irrelevant to the price 
level, i.e. inflation or deflation, 
So long as the public does not 
think that its deposits and cur- 
rency are too high or too low. And 
as Dr. Bowen so aptly states, the 
fact that the public did accumu- 
late the money instead of buying 
fovernment bonds with it or 
Spending it shows that it is not 
burning a hole in its pockets. The 
reason for the tendency of depos- 


ecause of this, 
new available savings are not cre- 
ated. The savings which are cre- 
ated are needed as additicnal 
working capital. To be sure, the 
new rate of savings now becomes 
equal to the new rate of invest- 
ment but if the rate of investment 
iS again increased, additional bank 
loans are required. 

What if these bank loans are 
not forthcoming? What if the 
banks’ capital position does not 
permit as free an expansion of 
credit as required? Interest rates 
tend to rise, tend to deter capital 
goods expenditure on the one hand 
and encourage increased savings 
on the other. This tends towards 
an excess of savings over capital 
goods expenditure, interest rates 
tend to drop, consumers save less, 
more consumer goods are pro- 
duced relative to capital goods 
than heretofore, and a larger pro- 
portion of the labor force is em- 
ployed in the production of con- 
sumer goods. In order to clarify 
this thought, let us carry it to its 
absurd extreme. What if there 
were no bank loans and bank de- 
posits, and the banks merely were 
a depositary for currency against 
which checks were drawn? Under 
those conditions when the rate of 
capital goods expenditure tended 


to exceed the rate of savings, 
there would be competition for 
Savings among prospective bor- 


‘owers which would drive interest 
rates up and check the expansion 
of capital goods producticn. 

Viewed in this light, we observe 
that bank credit, while permitting 
the rate of capital goods produc- 
tion to expand freely, is, at the 
same time, en important cause of 
the wide fiuctuations of our 
cycles. It accentuates the booms 
and the depressions, We observe 
that the elastic credit system 
emasculates the interest rate as 
a governing factor in the relation- 
ship between savings and invest- 
ment and thus permits the rate of 
investment to grow apace pulling 
the rate of savings along with it. 
The brake has been removed from 
capital goods expenditures and 
they will grow until the demand 
for capital goods relative to con- 
sumer goods is satiated. 

Thus, if we seek to reduce the 
volatility of our economy, to mini- 





mize the fluctuation in our cycles, 


‘one of the things we will have to 


‘take into cognizance is the opera- 


its and currency to increase rela-|tion of our credit system. Cer- 


tive to the national income is im- 
material. But in presenting this 
view, Dr. Bowen leaves us with 
the impression that credit expan- 
sion is merely the result of indi- 


‘tainly we cannot continue to push 
'the pendulum up as we do in ex- 
_panding credit and then stop it 
|before it swings back in its com- 
|pensatory course without breaking 


viduals or businesses requiring or | the mechanism which operates our 


thinking that they require larger 


capitalist economic system. The 


deposits and pocket money. This, arc of the swing can be shortened 


concept is not quite correct. With | by 
the rate of production of capital of our banking system. 


removing the accordian pleats 
Not that 


| 
| 


1 4} 


| 


ithe b 





this would be an unmixed bless- 
e hand are compensated 


aa 
pri 
to a greater or 


tor 
lesser degree by 

| goods produced during 

which we would not 

otherwise have. 

Dr. Bowen’s article provokes 
ene further thought. While it is 
true that during the war and dur- 
ing any period when capital goods 
expenditure is growing, the initia- 
tive for increasing deposits and 
for expanding credit does not lie 
with the banking system, this is 
not always the case. We are now 
moving into an era which had its 
counterpart in the early ’twenties 
following the First World War 
where the banking system con-| 
sciously created credit through 
monetization of the public debt. 
In an effort to maintain the mar- | 
ket for government bonds in the | 
face of inv stment in excess of 
savings, the Federal Reserve Bank 
established a rediscount rate suf- 
ficiently low so that it paid the 
banks to acquire government debt 
issued during the First World | 
War. This process resulted in a 
vositive increase in deposits and 
currency relative to the national | 
income and, in turn, a _ positive 
increase of the national income 
by reason of the expenditure of 
these funds on the part of those 
who received them. This consid- 
eration brings us face to face 
again with the basic problem con- | 
fronting our credit managers. 
They will, after the recession 
which we are now entering has 
run its course, be between the 
devil and the deep blue sea, If 
they fail to support low interest | 
rates to encourage monetization 
of the debt, the interest charges 
of government will tend to rise. 
if they do so, they will bring 
about an unnatural increase in de- | 
posits and currency which will 
bloat our economy and leave it} 


in the unhappy position in which | 
we found ourselves in 1929. | 


LEONARD MARX 

Marx Realty & Im- 

provement Co., Inc. | 
June 20, 1947 
20 West 43rd St. | 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Louis J. Burns Opens | 


Louis J. Burns has opened of- | 
fices at 111 Broadway, New York 
City, to engage in the securities 
business. Mr. Burns was formerly | 
with Hunter & Co. and prior) 
thereto was with J. F. Reilly & 
Co. 


}anteed and secured sinking fund 


| outstanding bonds will be entitled 


Dr. 
Finance of the Republic of Peru, 


Jose 


i&. The rigors of unemployment P@FW Offers to Resume Service on Doliar Bonds 
) 


Barreda Moller, Spe 


cial Delegate of the Ministry of 
today (June 26) announced that 


his government was publishing an offer for the resumption of service 
on dollar bonds of the following loans: 


Republic of Peru ' 
sinking fund gold bonds, 1927,) 
dated March 1, 1927, due Sept. 1, | 
1959. 


Peruvian National Loan, 6% 
external sinking fund gold bonds, | 
first series, dated Dec. 1, 1927, due | 
Dec. 1, 1960. 

Peruvian National Loan, 6% 
external sinking fund gold bonds, 
second series, dated Oct. 1, 1928, 
due Oct. 1, 1961. 

Province of Callao, Peru, guar- 
742% gold bonds, dated Jan. 1, 
1927, due Jan. 1, 1944. 

Under the offer, holders of the 


to exchange them for an equal 
principal amount of new bonds 
maturing in 1997 to bear interest 


as follows: 1947 and 1948, 1%: 
1949 and 1950, 1%%: 1951 and 
1952, 2%: 1953 and thereafter, 


214%. A cumulative sinking fund 
will be provided for the new 
bonds in the amount of $382,307 


per annum during the period that 
the offer is open for acceptance , 
and thereafter in an amount equal 
to 42% per annum of the aggre- 
gate principal amount of the new 
bonds issued under the offer. 

Dr. Barreda has been in New 
York since March conducting ne- 
gotiations with the Foreign Bond- 
holders’ Protective Council, Inc., 
with respect to the proposed offer 
but it has not been possible to 
reach agreement upon the terms 


of the offer. Authority for the 
offer is contained in Law No 


10832 of March 14, 1947 which was 
passed by the Peruvian Congress 
and signed by President Busta- 
mente after long and careful con- 
sideration on the part of the Pe- 
ruvian Administration and Con- 
gress of the problem presented by 


secured 1% 0" 





considerations, the present offer 
compares favorably with readjust- 


iment offers which have been made 


by other countries. Detailed in- 
formation in support of this posi- 
tion was presented by Dr. Barreda 


|to the Foreign Bondholders’ Pro- 
| tective Council, Inc. 


When it was learned that it had 
not been possible to reach agree- 
ment with the Council, the Pe- 
ruvian government was faced with 
a decision as to whether or not to 
proceed with the offer. The deci- 
sion to proceed with the publica- 
tion of the offer and the exchange 
of bonds thereunder was made in 
the belief that any further delay 
in resuming service on Peru’s ex- 
ternal debt would not be to the 
advantage either of the bond- 
holders or of the Republic of 
Peru. 
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Bookshelf . 


























its foreign debt. The terms for 
the readjustment of the debt were 
prescribed by Law No. 10832 and 
constitute what in the opinion of 
the Peruvian Administration and 
Congress is the maximum that 
Peru is able to pay on its foreign 
debt in the light of the amount of 
the debt, its foreign exchange re- 
sources and its estimated future 
foreign exchange income and re- 
quirements. It is the belief of the 





Peruvian Administration and Con- 
gress that in the light of these 





American Oil Operations Abroad 
—Leonard M. Fanning—McGraw 
Hi!l Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y— 
cloth—$5.00. 





Regulations Relating to Foreign 
Funds Control in the United 
States Bank for International 
Settlements, Basle Switzerland— 
paper—price, 12 Swiss francs, 


; et ere 
With Minot, Kendall 
Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 

BOSTON, MASS.—Dorothy B. 

Pollard has been added to the 

staff of Minot, Kendall & Co., Inc., 

15 Congress Street. 


i 
With Mannheimer-Egan 
Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—Vernon H. 
Wollan has become connected 
with Mannheimer-Egan, Inc., First 
National Bank Building, 








New Issue 





This announcement ts not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


$3,000,000 


The Hawaiian Electric Company, Limited 


(a Hawaiian Corporation) 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series F, 3% 


Due May 1, 1977 





Price 103% 


plus accrued interest from May 1, 1947 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from whichever of the undersigned 
(the underwriters named in the prospectus) may legally offer 
these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Dean 


June 26, 1947 


_ 


Witter & Co. 
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3 Canadian Securities 


By WILLIAM J. McKAY 


Despite the vociferous advocacy of the international gold blocs 
of a higher world price for the yellow metal, the official attitude of 
the International Monetary Fund and of high-ranking experts in 
Washington and Ottawa remains entirely unimpressed. 

According to the viewpoint of Ottawa the increased volume of 
U. S. dollars thus created would be inadequate to meet the world’s 
price-boost « 











the 
be considerable, 


needs, 
have to 


actual 
would 


and it would accrue in large part; world’s black markets for gold the 


to the kenefit of countries which 
do not require sich aid. Further- 
more the inevitable 
strain on the U. S. economy would 
be re‘lected in Canada, and conse- 
quently this artificial relief to the 
dollar starved countries of Europe 
would be offset in large degree by 
the higher price-level of U. S. and 
Canadian goods. 

The recent statement of the 
managing director of the Interna- 
tional Fund elso confirms the in- 
tention of the world’s monetary 
authorities to do everything in 
their power to maintain the pres- 


directed towards tie elimination 
of the various black markets in 


gold the existence of which has} would go far to remedy many of 


done so much to encourage the 
Canadian and South-African gold- 


mining industries to press for a| source of U. S. dollars in itself 
It| would lighten to an incalculable 
is doubtful to what extent ad-| degree the task of this country 
recommendations | 


higher price for their product. 


monitions and 
will accomplish effective results 
but concerted direct action in the 
relatively small black markets 
could have remarkable repercus- 
sions. Little consideration has so 
far been given to the enormous 
amounts of hoarded gold that are 
held throughout the world. Since 
the end of World War I private 
accumulation of the yellow metal 
has been encouraged by succes- 
sive currency devaluations and 
the certainty of an eventually 
higher price-level. If this psy- 
chology were ever shaken a veri- 
table torrent of the hoarded metal 
would be released. 
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inflationary | 


'from acute U. S. dollar shortages 


| goods. 
dollars would also be tapped by 
'the disposal by Canadian, South- 
'African and other producers, of 
'gold now accumulated in the ex- 
| pectation of higher prices. 

ent price of gold. Efforts will be} 
|price of gold at $35 would thus 


'hood of 8% with sales of exchange 




















With the disappearance of the 


hoarders who have counted on a 
constantly mounting price to off- 
set their loss of interest would b2 
driven to liquidate at $35 per 
ounce. In this way the sterilized 
wealth of many countries among 
which are those now suffering 


would be converted into the means 
of purchase of U. S. and Canadian 
A further source of U. S. 


The stabilization of the world 
have far-reaching -results which 


the world’s current economic ills. 
The creation of an important fresh 


and Canada of sustaining the 
weakened economics of Europe, 
and the resultant stability which 
would be given to the world’s cur- 
rencies is perhaps of even greater 
importance, Canada thus has a 
vital interest in the achievement 
of this objective and the joint ef- 
forts of this country and Canada 
alone could readily solve this 
problem. 


During the week the market for 
external and internal bonds re- 
mained dull and inactive. Free 
funds held steady in the neighbor- 


resulting from the proceeds of 





ing demands on tourist traffic 


the Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
redemption offset by the increas- 


account. Stocks, however, were 
active and firm with investment 
interest heightened by the attrac- 
tive level of the arbitrage rate. 
Paper stocks were especially 
vrominent following the declara- 
ticn of a dividend on the Abitibi 
preferred. Base metals also reg- 
istered gains but golds were in- 
clined to ease after showing 
earlier continued strength, in view | 





of lessened confidence in an in- 
crease in the world gold price. 





CANADIAN STOCKS 





A.E. AMES &CO. Ofiered at 103 and Int. 


INCORPORATED Dean Witter & Co. are offering to 
$5,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
series F, 3% of The Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd. The bonds, due 
in 1977, are priced at 103 and ac- 
|crued interest. Of the proceeds, 
| $2,700,000 will be used to pay a 
like amount of short term prom- 
\Issory notes issued in connection 
with the company’s construction 
program. The remaining proceeds 
will be added to the company’s 
general funds and will be avail- 
able for payment of construction 
|expenditures made during 1947. 
The construction budget for 1947 
calls for total estimated expendi- 
tures of $4,410,868 for additions, 
| betterments and improvements. 

| The largest single project under 
_construction is the 40,000 KW ad- 
|dition to the company’s Waiau 
| power plant representing an esti- 
mated total expenditure of $6,- 
100.000 of ‘which approximately 
| $3,733;000 had been expended to 
‘Dee! 32; 2946. 
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Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., and | S® : 
|our behavior and ideas on other 


the public today a new issue of, 


nae 


Our Foreign Problems 


By HON. DEAN ACHESON* 
Under-Secretary of State 


State Department spokesman, asserting traditional American policy is belief in the individual, assails 
Soviet policies as retarding peace and world reconstruction. Says we will continue to aid peoples in 
their struggle for freedom and should not wait for extreme crises before taking action. 


One who is bringing to an end a considerable period of service in the field of foreign 
affairs is naturally in a mood of appraisal and review. Have we conducted ourselves in the 


great world in these past six or seven years true to the traditions 


the interests 
of the Ameri- 
can people? I 
am, of course, 
prejudiced, 
but the an- 
swer seems to 
me not diffi- 
cult. I think 
it is, yes, we 
have, 

To judge 
this answer, 
we have to 
ask, what are 





these __ tradi- 
tions an d Dean G. Acheson 
these inter- 
ests? They 


seem to me simple, even plati- 
tudinous. The basic, underlying, 
never-varying tradition of this re- 
public is insistence upon the lib- 
erty of the individual, the worth 
of the individual, the ultimate 
test of truth by reference to the 
individual, 


This has been our political, so- 
cial, and moral mainspring. It has 
also been the motive power of 
our vast development. By un- 
leashing the enormous power of 
individual effort, imagination, en- 
ergy, this country has attained its 
material position. It seems true 
in society, as in nature, that the 
greatest energy is created by re- 
leasing the power of the smallest 
unit. In one case, the individual; 
in the other case, the atom. 


History and philosophy gave us 
this doctrine. Geography and ex- 
perience have confirmed it, One 
of the great achievements of 
statesmanship in this country has 
been to adapt government to the 
furtherance of this release of the 
individual and not to its limita- 
tion and frustration. An outstand- 
ing illustration has been the way 
in which, under Mr. Lilienthal’s 
guidance, a great governmental 
project, the TVA, has made power 
available over a vast area, not to 
be used by bureaucratic direction, 


| but vastly to enlarge the individ- 


ual productiveness of millions of 
Americans, 


Belief in Individual 
This belief in the individual is 
in our blood. It is our most fun- 
damental characteristic. 
a certain typical disorderliness to 


our behavior which baffles some | 


foreign observers. But it can no 


more be separated from us than 


Hawalian Electric Bds. jour idea of humor, our generosity | 


toward anyone in trouble, and our 
mobility—we are forever going 
;somewhere, Even though this is 
we have no desire to force 


people. If, for reasons incompre- 
hensible to us, they want to act 
differently and—to us—quite mis- 
guidedly, that is their affair. But 
we don’t like them to push other 
peoples around — particularly 
when those other peoples are try- 
ing to live as we think all decent 
people should live. 


With these traditions and in- 
terests the American people ap- 
proach their relations with other 
countries. They have a sound and 
unshakable belief that liberty can- 
not exist here or anywhere, un- 
less there is peace founded on 
freedom from aggression and un- 
less there is ever increasing pro- 
ductivity throughout the world. 
They know that while every peo- 





*An address by Under-Secre- 
tary Acheson at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., June 
15, 1947, 








It gives | 


of our republic and to 





o— 

ple must attain and preserve their 
own liberty and free government, 
they can lose them from forces 
beyond their control when faced 
with fear of the attack of a for- 
eign enemy, or with the loss of 
their means of livelihood. 


This presents problems for these 
who work in our State Depart- 
ment. Americans want to be free 
and prosperous themselves, They 
want other people who wish to 
be free and prosverous to achieve 
those goals, But they sometimes 
believe that these ends can be 
reached by machinery or gadgets 
or through merely moral fervor, 
and without the pain of hard 
thinking, hard work and some 
real risk and sacrifice. 

Some, encouraged by eminent 
philosophers have thought that 
liberty was the natural state of 
man and that its universal growth 
and acceptance was inevitable. I 
do not believe that for a minute. 
It seems to me that liberty has 
come to those whose stout hearts 
and hard heads have won it. Here, 
again, we must conclude with 
Justice Holmes that the mode by 
which the inevitable comes to pass 
is effort. 


Certainly during the decade of 
the 1940’s this country has de- 
voted its supreme efforts toward 
the preservation of the liberty of 
nations and individuals. In the 
opening years of the decade we 
bent our efforts toward assisting 
those whom the Axis was at- 
tempting to subjugate, and toward 
impeding its bid to dominate the 
two most populous continents on 
the globe, This may have accel- 
erated the attack upon us. But I 
think that few now doubt the ne- 
cessity and rightness of our course, 
or the extreme danger in which 
any other course would have 
placed us. The war has now been 
won and the threats which caused 
it have been eliminated. But seri- 
ous threats to the continued ex- 
\istence of liberty have not been 
|eliminated. These come not only 
‘from the inevitable consequences 
of the war itself but also from the 
| course pursued by certain govern- 
| ments. 

During the war constructive 
|foreign policy was not in abey- 
ance. It followed two objectives 
closely related and mutually de- 
| pendent—to establish the unity, 
mutual confidence and coopera- 
tion of the great powers: and to 
|create international organizations, 
necessarily based on the assump- 
\Uon of this unity and cooperation, 
in which all nations could to- 
.gether guarantee both freedom 
from aggression and the opportu- 
/nity for both the devastated and 
| the undeveloped countries to re- 
| gain and expand their productiv- 
|lty under institutions of their own 
‘free choice. These, as you have 
seen, were historic American ob- 
jectives. They were also the stated 
purposes of the allies throughout 
the war beginning with the Atlan- 
tic Charter. 

_We did not pursue these objec- 

tives merely by exhortation or 
Joint declaration and agreement. 
No people has ever given more 
tangible or extensive evidence of 
its good will and intention. Par- 
ticularly is this true in our atti- 
tude toward the Soviet Union. One 
need mention only the most out- 
standing examples. 








| 
| 
| 


Our Contributions to Soviet Union 

During the war we contributed 
to the Soviet Union $11% billion 
of the most vitally needed sup- 











plies. After the war, through 
UNRRA and governmental cred- 
its, we made available another 


half billion dollars worth of goods 
for relief and reconstruction, 

In our military operations we 
pursued purely military objec- 
tives, The cross channel invasion 
of Europe was directed solely to- 
ward the destruction of the Ger- 
man armies, not the cccupation of 
territory. And when we overran 
our estimated and agreed objec- 
tives we withdrew to previously 
agreed zonal boundaries. These 
were acts, not words, based upon 
the premise of adherence to an 
agreement and of mutual confi- 
dence and loyalty. 


Nor were these acts all. The 
whole series of arrangements for 
settlement in Eastern Europe, 
Germany and the Far East recog- 
nized to the full Soviet fears and 
interests, and were based upon 
confidence in their intention to 
carry out the pledged purposes of 
cooperation in Germany, respect 
for the rights of other nations to 
determine freely their own course 
of recovery and government, and 
the creation of a vigorous Euro- 
pean and world recovery. 

At the same time that these 
steps were being takea we pushed 
forward the establishment of 
international organization. This 
consisted not only of the United 
Nations Charter designed upon 
the foundation of Allied unity te 
guarantee international security, 
national liberty and _ individual 
freedom, but of a whole series of 
special agencies which were to 
make sure that a favorable en- 
vironment was created and main- 
tained in which the broader pur- 
poses could be accomplished. 


These were designed to provide 
relief in the early postwar period, 
to assure funds for reconstruction 
and development, and to stabilize 
currencies over the longer run, to 
raise the level of agriculture both 
as the source of food and as the 
activity of most of the world’s 
population, to promote and safe- 
guard trade between nations, to 
protect the health ot. nations 
against epidemics, to facilitate the 
exchange of ideas, knowledge and 
skills, to aid in the development 
of international transportation by 
air and sea—practically every ac- 
tivity which could encourace and 
make more safe, simple and bene- 
ficial relations between nations. 


Failure of Great Power Unity 


Unhappily the whole course of 
recovery and the international 
pursuit of happiness has suffered 
deeply by the failure to attain oF 
maintain great power unity. This 
has come about by the Soviet Un- 
ion’s pursuit of pclicies diamet! - 
cally opposed to the very premises 
of international accord and a 
covery. In Eastern Europe the 
Soviet Union, over American an 
British protests, has used its domi- 
nant military position, to carly ~ 
a unilateral policy, contrary © 
the Yalta agreements, by er 
free choice of their destiny = 
been denied those peoples. wate 
more important, the minor! A 
Communist regimes fastened “" 
those peoples have acted to 
them off economically from Me 
community of Europe, an 
their productivity, and to oo 
them to exclusive economic rela 
tions with the Soviet Union. 7 

In the Far East, the Soviet - 
ion has dismantled the industri<s 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Europe in 1938 and Now 


Striking similarities between Hitler and 
are traced in Research Institute report. 
now we will not be provoked into shooting 
effects on our domestic economy noted. 
The remarkable similarities between the fluid 
which occurred in Europe during the H 
are ©——_— 
vividly traced in the June 13 re-| 
port of the Research Institute of | 


Munich appeasement time 


America, Inc. These alleged coun- 
terparts, together with the differ-- 
ences with the present critical 
Russian threat, are quoted as fol- 
lows: 

Europe today bears a fantastic 
and grim likeness to Europe in 
1938. Hitler had _ successively 
pushed into the Rhineland, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia. The Russian 
expansion of power today matches 
and exceeds Hitler’s march. 

The Soviet grab of Hungary is 
the same as the Nazi grab of Aus- 
tralia. Austria in 1938 was only 
superficially democratic; so too 
Hungary in 1947. Both feeble de- 
mocracies were embraced and en- 
gulfed by a full police state. In 
both cases a minority, disciplined 
fifth column, turned the trick. 

Much more ominous than Hun- 
gary is the ultimatum delivered to 
Austria. At a secret session, the 
Austrian Communist Party in- 
formed the government that Aus- 
tria’s only possibility of survival 
lies in turning to Russia. 

And even more ominous is the 
crisis that may still explode in 
France. In fundamental terms, the 
civil war is on—though without 
shooting. . . . The French Com- 
munist Party, by calling the rail- 
road strike, had the Ramadier 
government by the throat. In end- 
ing the strike, the party only 
showed more clearly how much 
power it has over key working 
groups. It can still use this power 
politically, and to crack at the in- 
flation controls on which French 
recovery depends. And as France 
goes, so goes West Europe. 

Italy may even now be irre- 
trievably lost. 

Unlike 1938 there is no 
European nation whom Russia 
fears today. Germany is destroyed, 
disunited—France is worn out, 
crippled, divided. 

The truth about England came 
clear at a recent Labor Party 
meeting. The conclusion wasn't 
put into so many words—but it 
Was plain enough: England today 
lives by only one law, the law of 
survival. 

England today cannot afford not 
to be neutral. ... 

This is more than a question of 
fatigue or loss of British power. 
It is the English realization that 
a miracle saved her in World 
War II, and that nothing could 
save the British Isles in a Third 
World War. 

Another difference between 1938 
and 1947 is that where Germany 
had to march troops across bor- 
ders, Russia has been making her 
conquests through forces already 
stationed within the countries as 
nationals. 


Is War Likely? 

The situation in 1938 led to war 
within 12 months. But the situ- 
ation in 1947, though acute, almost 
certainly will not... . 

The U. S. in 1938 did not fight 
for Austria or for Czechoslovakia 
—and would not have fought for 
Poland. In 1947 it will not fight 
re Italy, nor for Hungary or Aus- 
ria. 

If France were captured—not 
from within, but by Russian troops 
—then a declared war between the 
U. S. and Russia might well be 
the result. . But if France goes 


Communist, it will be an internal, 
domestic choice—not the result of 
armed aggression by the Soviet 
Union. 

The U. S. probably could not— 
and aimost certainly would not— 
declare military war under such 
circumstances. 





present Moscow aggressions 
Predicts, however, that 
war. Imminent striking 


political events 
itler aggressions and the 


Thus, what Germany failed to 
achieve in war, Russia may win 
in peace. Neither Russia nor the 
U. S. wants war. Neither is pre- 
pared for war today. Russia is 
satisfied that her political allies in 
Europe can win tor her, without 
a shooting war ... and Russia is 
probably right. 

Note that Russia is already be- 
ginning some propaganda steps at 
home, paving the way for Soviet 
withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions Organization, if strong Amer- 
ican and British protests against 
recent Russian moves should make 
such a step desirable to Stalin. 

On the other hand, if no real 
opposition develops within the 
UN, the western world may be 
in for a fairly extended “era of 
good feeling.’ Once she _ has 
achieved her aims in Europe, Rus- 
Sia will want peace and quiet. She 
will then press for European re- 
covery and stability as vigorously 
as she has been opposing them to 
date. 

That’s the picture now, as the 
European volcano rumbles and 


smokes. And, obviously, it is a 
picture that Washington views 


with great concern ... and with 
growing awareness of the critical 
challenge it poses for the U. S. 


What We Will Do 

Our own imminent role is pre- 
dicted as follows: 

Secretary of State Marshall has 
a staff at work now. There are 
no details yet, but the over-all 
line of action is pretty clear. The 
Truman Doctrine is being over- 
hauled, and will get a new set of 
teeth. The programs to aid Greece 
and Turkey will turn out to be 
only the spearhead of a gigantic 
new plan—a multi-billion dollar, 
multi-purpose program to. get 
Western Europe back on its feet 
fast ... before new Russian moves. 

There’s some question as_ to 
whether all this won’t be too late 

. as the Truman Doctrine itself 
seems to have been too late. But 
Washington is going ahead, shap- 
ing up the following policy at this 
time: 

. U. S. will have to foot the 
bill, no matter how big it 
gets; and we'll probably have 
to get deeply tangled in the 
internal economic planning of 
the West Europe countries. 

... We won’t just hand out the 
money—we'll stick right with 
it to make sure it’s spent 
where and when it will do the 
most good. 

. We won’t stop at direct re- 
lief—this program is more 
than food, clothes, medicine. 
It means pump-priming of 
entire economies. 

. In short, we aim to seize the 
economic leadership of the 
entire non-Russian world— 
and may ultimately find our- 
selves with the political lead- 
ership as well. 

Congress will probably be called 
into special session in the fall. In 
the meantime the Administration 
will do everything it can to get 
the public to understand, and to 
win support for its new lend- 
lease aid plan. 


The Business Impact 


Vast repercussions on our busi- 
ness and economic activities are 
anticipated in this Research In- 
stitute Report, as follows: 

The impact at home will be felt 


in various hard-hitting ways. U.S. 
taxes, prices, shortages, foreign 
trade—all are involved.... 
(1) The plan will cost $5-$6 
billion a year, for a long, long 
( Continued on page 39) 


Universal Disarmament Under International 
Control Essential to Peace 


By NORMAN THOMAS* 


Chairman, Post War World Council 


Former Socialist Candidate for President 


Asserting as long as Soviet dictatorship and international communist movement persist, world cannot 
act together in terms of peace, Socialist leader urges U. S. leadership in disarmament under interna- 


tional control. 


Says Soviet sabotages U. N. Security Council. 


Two years ago when the Charter of the United Nations was optimistically acclaimed 
as providing the institutional frame work for one brave new world, a special hope was 


expressed for the value of the Social and Economic Council. 
om ® 


Senate should 
ratify rather 
than reject 
the Charter, I 
was not—and 
am not—of the 
opinion that it 
provides a 
sure and de- 
Sirable plan of 
cooperation or 
foundation for 
peace. I was, 
however, in- 
clined to share 
the current 
optimism 
about the po- 
tential useful- 
ness of the Social and Economic 
Council, Its inability to legislate 
with authority for the world did 
not seem to me a disadvantage in 


Norman Thomas 





Scores Wallace doctrine of aid to Russia and favors Baruch Plan for atomic control. 


{ 


‘ 


Although I held that the 





“> 


filled. We have the International ,and besides it saw possibilities of 
| Bank, the Food and Agricultural | utilizing its membership under the 
| Organization, that promising edu-| guarantees of veto power for its 
cational agency the UNESCO, and | own advantage in the business of 
the Sub-Committee of the Council | the conquest of the world by and 
of Human Rights of which Mrs.|for Communist totalitarianism. In 


| Roosevelt has just been elected 
|Chairman, The ILO has been con- 
| tinued and an International trade 
oe or set of agreements 


is being worked out at Geneva. | 


| (Congress is doing its best to 
|damn the latter enterprise by 
|Such criminal policies as adding 
ito a wool tariff, thus subsidizing 
a small group of consumers as 
'great expense to all of us; seri- 
ously injuring our relations with 
;our friends the Australians and 
|the New Zealanders; and jeopard- 
| izing the whole business of reci- 
procity in trade.) 


the present stage of our political | 


evolution, For that very reason it 
might feel constrained to be 


at | 
once more persuasive in its rec-| 


| Soviet Sabotage of International 
Organizations 


In view of these facts it would 


ommendations and bolder in its} be logical on this program for me 


proposals. The establishment of 
the Council argued that it and 
other agencies in the same gen- 
eral field more or less subordinate 
to it or affiliated with it, would 
direct a high degree of attention 
across national lines to the all- 
important business of conquering 
poverty and providing both 


the good life. 

On the institutional side 
hopes have been fairly well ful- 

“Summary of address by Mr. 
Thomas at the Tamiment Social 
and Economic Institute Confer- 
ence, Tamiment, Pa., June 29, 
1947, 


our 


'to discuss the merits and defects 
of these various organizations and 
| what further enterprises or agree- 


‘ments the Social and Economic 
Council should try to initiate. 
| Logical, except for one _ thing. 


‘That one thing is that most of 
these admirable organizations are 


the | brought close to impotence by the 
material and educational basis for | 


lack of cooperation, sabotage, or 
open opposition of the Soviet Un- 
'ion and, to a greater or lesser de- 
|gree, its entire bloc of satellite 
states. The Soviet dictatorship is 
unwilling to cooperate in a food 
or educational organization. For 
|its own reasons it was ready to 
|join the United Nations, It was 
“not yet strong enough to stay out 


| 





‘that 








this task it did not want success to 
crown the efforts of cooperative 
organizations in the field of social 
and economic action, It could fare 
better by exploiting failure. In- 
deed, success of this sort of eco- 
nomic cooperation would be a 
denial of its doctrine of world 
revolution, supported by its in- 
terpretation of Leninist-Matxist 
dogma, 

We may as well face the fact 
so long as the quality of 
thought and action which charac- 
terizes the Soviet dictatorship and 
its “other army,” the international 
Communist movement, persists, it 
is nonsense, and potentially dan- 
gerous nonsense, for the rest of 
us to go on thinking, dreaming 
and acting in terms of one world, 
The chance of any high success 
for the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil or any of the agencies in its 
field depends upon a rapid modi- 
fication of the present Communist 
theory and practice—a modifica- 
tion which as things are now go- 
ing is exceedingly unlikely, or a 
frank organization of two worlds 
in one of which a Social and Eco- 
nomie Council might work, 


U. S. Leadership in International 
Disarmament 
The dangers to peace inherent 
in two worlds are obvious, yet 
they may be less both in the prac- 
tical conduct of affairs and the 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
































The difference between doing no business, some business and 
a lot of business is fundamentally a STATE OF MIND. Today among 
the investment fraternity there is a spirit of defeatism that is the 
primary cause of dull business. Go into sales organizations, meet 
your friends and talk with them, everybody is telling the other fellow 
that their business is slow and that times are bad. The psychological 
effect upon sales morale of such an atmosphere is deadening. The 
securities business is essentially creative. If salesmen only realized 
the opportunities for clientele development and good will building 
which now prevail, due to depressed market sentiment, they would 
be out there pitching for all they are worth. Times like these always 
have presented opportunities for investment. The time to sell cus- 
tomers value is NOW, not six months from now when prices are 
higher again, They wil! be—that is one thing about which you can be 
sure. Just as soon as the clouds clear up a bit and some aggressive 
buying starts to show itself the laggard public will be IN’ THE MOOD 
TO INVEST once again. But this is the time for you to convince 
others that this phenomena of the market place is as old as the ages 
and that the wise are the ones who buy when others are foolishly 
selling. It is nothing more than a‘state of mind—the entire market 
for securities goes up and down in accordance with mob psychology. 
Many fine companies are in better shape financially than ever be- 
fore in their history. Their charges on prior obligations and pre- 
ferred stocks are covered hansomely by earnings. It would take a 
complete collapse of our economy to force suspension of interest or 
dividends in the case of some of these securities, yet they can be 
bought now to yield a great deal more than was the case a year ago. 

Let us look at the positive side of things for a change and see 
what is the true state of affairs. Things are not going to pot com- 
pletely in this country or in the world either for that matter. If 
they do, it is just as well to own good securities as a box full of 
worthless money; besides you can get some income for your trouble 
while you are fearfully waiting for the end of the world to come. 
As far as that goes there never was a time when there wasn’t a peck 
of trouble in the world. Today we hear more about it with the radio 
and the press so freely available to the entire nation. But alli this 
is for the good of the greatest number in the long run. The more 
people hear about high taxes, unsound fiscal policies, and labor 
unrest, the sooner it will be corrected. It looks now like the public 
is gradually becoming ready for a clean sweep of policies in govern- 
ment that are harmful to the nation. 1948 can well mark the turning 
point for this nation into a road which will lead the world back to 
sanity. Remember the harder the times the sooner the correction 
of unsound policies which create them, And when it comes to free 
publicity for the best sales talk you can make today, we have it in 
abundance. Do you want to tell your public that security prices 
are low today, that good investments are on the bargain counter... 
your press and radio have been doing it for you for the past year. 
All you have to do is to talk about it a bit yourself and then pull 
a couple of samples out of your kit and let your doubting Thomas 
of an investor see some old time enthusiasm for a change. 

Get out your thinking cap. Look over some of the old favorites. 
Think what 4%, 5%, and even 6% means today when the average 
investor can only get about 144% in his savings account. Sell your- 
self first. Become acquainted with every factor that has a bearing 
upon the safety and stability of the investment which you are going 
te offer to your clients and prospects, After you’ve got something 
that you like enough te buy yourself, go to work. You'll find your 
old time pep coming back to you. When some orders start to come in, 

‘double your efforts. Get in the groove and the spirit of making 
money and do business again. “Beat the bushes” for business too, get 
out to see new people, and work instead of sitting around bemoan- 
fing your status-quo with a lot of other fellows who are knocking 
themselves out, and you too, because they are thinking wrong and 
are not working. 





John F. Reiliy to Be Invisible Flirtation 
Doing business without adver- 


Partner in Marx & Co. tising is like winking at a girl-in 


John F. Reilly, member of the | the dark—you know what you’re 
New York Stock Exchange, will doing, but no one else does—St. 


become a partner in the Exchange Mary's (Ont.) “Journal Argus.” 





our customers and ourselves. 


the second 
wWeree Wer RO@> | 
gan, Europe," |. 

and particu- 
larly Western 
Europe, was a 
busy, econom- 
ically inte- 
grated area 
which ac- 
counted for a 
very large 
part of all in- 
ternational 
trade. In Asia, 
also, there 
was a similar 
continental 
system, which 
was deeply 





Ganson Purcell 


involved in the 
world’s trade. But these systems 
were completely disrupted and 
destroyed by Germany and Japan. 
If we take Europe as an ex- 
ample, we find that it was cut off 
from all outside trade and forced 
to turn in upon itself. This re- 
sulted in a drastic reduction of 
the Furopean standard of living. 
but life did not stop. Instead. 
Germany moulded the European 
continent into a new trade system 
calculated to permit the continu- 
ance of Germany’s war effort. 
The same thing was happening in 
Asia under the Japanese, 

When we were finally victori- 
ous, the economic patterrs which 
had been imposed by Hitler and 
by the Japanese were in turn 
swept away—completely and ut- 
terly destroyed. But, of course, 
the previous peace-time -systems 
in those areas did not automat- 
ically reappear. It is the absence 
of any systems, it is the continen- 
tal disintegration which persists 
in Europe and in Asia, which 
makes assistance necessary today. 
We have witnessed in the past few 
years the almost total disappear- 
ance of all the imternational trade 
relationships, so carefully and pa- 
tiently built up, and we have seen 
how fearfully difficult ‘it is for 
countries occupied and devastated 
to pick up the pieces and start 
over. There is commerce today 
between. nations,. but most of the 
countries which lay in.the direct 
path of the war are not capable 
of producing enough goods for 
their own people; they have very 
little with which to engage in in- 





firm of Marx & Co., 37 Wall ; 

Street, New York City, on July 1. Name Now Dreyfus & Co.! 

Mr. Reilly was formerly head of| Max Jacquin, Jr., member of 

J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. the New York Stock Exchange, 

——— retired from partnership in Drey- 

With: Mason Brothers fus, Jacquin & Co., 61 Broadway, 
Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


New York City, on June 13th, and 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Vernon C.|the firm name is being changed 


Mingham has been added to the | to Dreyfus & Co. John Behrens 
staff of Mason Brothers, Central | will substitute for Mr. Jacquin as 
Bank Building, members of the| one of the trustees under trust in- 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. denture dated Jan, 31, 1947. 











ternational trade. And yet if they 
cannot import, if they cannot find 
sources of supply outside their 
borders, we may experience the 
contraction of trade everywhere, 
because of the enforced isolation 
of areas from one another. No one 
pretends that Western Europe can 
exist in a healthy economic clim- 
ate eut off from the rest of the 
world, Nor can China, or, for that 
matter, Russia and her circle of 
satellites, It must be our undevi- 
ating objective to assist in the 
economic integration of the trad- 
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NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU, Inc. 


. Established 1913 
46 Front Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


ing areas of the world. It is one 
of the best possible forms of in- 
Surance for our own continued 
prosperity. 


Outlining the Kind of Job 


It did seem to me at the time 
I last spoke to you that in a gen- 
eral way we could outline the 
kind of job that we could do even 
if we did not know of its precise 
dimensions. I said on that oceca- 
sion: “There can be no doubt of 
our responsibility. Furthermore, 





*An address by-Mr. Purcell be- 
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New Order out into the far reaches of 


r Saoes. ” 
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|ity will have to be a compiete 


By GANSON PURCELL* 


Former Chairman SEC 


the discharge of that responsibil- 


nat’onal effort. We shall not be 
able to let down immediately 
after this war. Agriculture, in- 
dustry, labor and government will 
have to stay long in the harness 
to feed the starving peoples of the 
world, and to supply them with 
the raw materials and {finished 
goods essential to their renabilita- 
tion — and with the capital to 
rebuild their shattered civiliza- 
tiors, And, of equal importance, 
wartime production levels which 
we have attained will have to be 
rapidly converted to peacetime 
purposes. It will almost certainly 
be as necessary to mobilize the 
nation’s resources for peace as it 
has been for war.” 

This last has not only proved to 
be the case, but I think has been 
carried forward in an amazingly 
gratifying way, although the job 
is not entirely done. We have 
maintained our wartime level o/ 
employment and production al- 
mest without loss. Our unemploy- 
ment figures today are less than 
two million. We have reduced un- 
employment by one-third of e 
million since this time last year. 
While the labor market has varied 
greatly in its demand character- 
istics, requiring tremendous shifts 
of labor from wartime to peace- 
time industries, the readjustment 
was accomplished smoothly and 
without noticeable losses in pro- 
duction or workers’ income. Our 
product’cn of consumers’ goods, 
both durable and otherwise, is 
keeping quite satisfactory pace 
with the demand. The same is 
true of our service industries. It 
must be remembered, however, 
that much of this is accounted for 
by the tremendous ‘world demand 
for our goods caused by the lack 
of production facilities and raw 
materials in the other nations of 
the world which have not yet -be- 
gun to reeover a substantial por- 
tion of their capacity. . 

The great danger inherent: in 
this situation is that the other na- 
tions of the world are not now 
able to pay for these exports from 
us. Since they cannot produce and 
sell. their’ own products. - Until 
such time as they recover their 
ability to produce goods, the only 
substitute for the lack of export- 
able goods in their hands is dol- 
lars which they can spend in this 
country. That means that we shall 
have to finance these nations in 
a variety of ways if we are. to 
continue to assist their recovery 
and maintain our own economic 
level; it means, in short, investing 
in these nations to assure their 
recovery at the earliest possible 
time, By so doing, of course, we 
shall contribute to our own sta- 
bility since the economic health 
and vigor of other nations are the 
measure of their ability to trade 
w.th us and thus permit us to 
maintain and expand our econ- 
omy. Put another way, the return 
on the investment we make dur- 
ing the next few years in the rest 


of the world will materially affect 
our future national prosperity. 
Just as surely as we fail to take 
the necessary steps to put the rest 
of the worid on its feet, we will 
inevitably undermine and _ tear 
down our own economic prosper- 
ity which is so dependent on that 
of other nations. 


—— 


The United States—Banker to the World 


Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby & Palmer 


Former SEC Chairman insists absence of any systems makes our help to Europe and Asia indispen- 
sable, and economic integration of world’s trading areas is insurance for our own prosperity. Says 
export-import gap which treatens substantial reduction in our living standard, cannot be remedied by 
private investment. Declares our great resources must be u-ed for reconstruction, to avoid bankrupting 


It is important to stop for a moment znd look at what has happened to the world’s 
economic life since Hitler invaded Poland in 1939 and since the Japanese expanded their 
the Pac’ fic Ocean and to the borders of India. Before 


that of England following the Na- 
poleonic wars of the early 19th 
Century. At that time the English 
bankers and investing publie were 
practically the only source for the 
rehabilitation and reconstruction 
of a war-torn Europe. The man- 
ner in which the British succeeded 
is now familar history, and it is 
notable that in achieving these 
objectives the whole international 
economy was so stimulated that 
undreamed of levels in foreign 
trade and commerce were shortly 
achieved. Not least among these 
collateral results was the develop- 
ment and industrialization of our 
own country. 


Centrast With Post-War One 
Our present financial position 
is considerably different from that 
in the period following World 
War I The world at that time 
still looked upon the British as 
the world bankers, Today, how- 
ever, there is no ambiguity in the 
situation. England herself has 
been an applicant for financial 
accommodations from the United 
States to a very substantial sum. 
There are other potential sources 
of credit outside of this country 
Such as Canada, Sweden and 
Switzerland, but it may be frankly 
admitted that the exportable cap- 
ital from these sources is incon- 
siderable compared to the de- 
mands of other nations. 
The reconstruction and develop- 
ment needs in the world are 
nearly limitless. It is apparent 
that the United States cannot sat- 
isfy the total needs or meet all of 
the requests for capital. Of course, 
the demand can be scaled down 
somewhat because of the continu- 
ing tight supply of certain goods 
and it can be greatly reduced by 
limiting possible assistance to the 
most urgent and useful require- 
ments. But what remains is still 
enormous, It is hard to make pre- 
dicitions in this matter, but it 1s 
safe. to say that the maximum 
amount of private investment as 
well as loans from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development will be needed 
along with very substantial direct 
assistance from the. United States 
Government if we are to ap- 
proach the fulfillment of our role 
as the world’s banker: in the next 
few years, é 

A question of the utmost im- 
portance for the success of any 
foreign investment program Tre- 
lates to the willingness of Amer- 
ican investors to. make: direct in- 
vestments and to buy foreign se- 
curities or the bonds of an inter- 
national institution. Private 1n- 
vestment in this field must take 
place if present high levels of 
production are to be maintained. 
In recent years, there have bee" 
no important foreign long-term 
loans made by the public. The 
recent Norwegian and Dutch 1s- 
sues. were of negligible propor- 
tions, while the Australian loan 
was a refunding operation. It ma) 
be expected in the future on the 
one hand that, because of the ex~ 
perience in foreign investment !" 
the late twenties and early thirties, 
investors in this country will b¢ 
hesitant to buy issues of foreig! 
origin. Furthermore, — politica! 
stability would seem to be an ©€S- 
sentia] pre-condition for confi- 
dence on the part of public 1 
vestors. On the other hand, the 








~Cat.,- June-23,- 1947. - 


Our positicn today is not unlike 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Warns Against Undue Expansion 


G. M. Pelton of Swift & Co. points out danger of increase in fixed 
assets and inventories in period of high costs. Lays down eight 
measures to be followed in maintaining stable conditions in busi- 


ness organization. 


In an address on “Financial and Cost Problems” at the annual 


meeting of the Illinois Manufactu 
G. M. Pelton ¢ 


of the Comp- 
troller’s Office 
of Swift & 
Company 
warned 
against the 
pressure un- 
der present 
high cost con- 
ditions to 
over-expand 


unduly. 
“The great 
danger that 





presently con- 
fronts indus- 
try,” Mr. Pel- 
ton said, “is 
the pressure for expansion and 
for the increase in fixed assets. It 
seems inevitable that whenever 
we have high costs of construction 
the impulse to expand 
strongest. Many bus:nesses con- 
template expansions or improve- 
ments beyond those warranted 
and are thereby either reducing 
their working capital or are in- 
creasing their bonded indebted- 
ness to the danger point. Further- 
more, many concerns face the 
danger of building up high-cost 
inventories and accounts receiv- 
able. 
and a rush of goods to market be- 
gins, it’s too late to adjust inven- 
tory. As a leading business coun- 
sel once said: “The death certifi- 
cates of businesses killed off dur- 
ing the collapse of the ’20’s were 
all marked with one cause—ex- 
cessive depreciation of inventory.” 

“Now, if we subscribe to the 
right of private property and the 
free enterprise system, which has 
given this country the highest 
standard of living of any nation 


G. M. Pelton 


on earth (and I assume the mem- | 


bers of this audience do so sub- 


| money. 


is the) 


Once pipelines are filled. 


~ 


rers’ Costs Association in Chicago, 





them for the use of their capital 
and the risk they assume. When 
they project into a business the 
idea that earnings are to be made, 
that is, that income should exceed 
outgo, it would seem to be incum- 
bent upon management, with the 
cooperation of all employees, to 
further project this idea into all 
cepartments in such a way that it 
will be clear as to whether they 
are making money or are losing 
But, it is imperative in a 
sound system of cost finding that 
every dollar expended becomes a 
part of cost. This is a very simple 
and satisfactory point at which to 
start building up a system of costs. 
Everything should go in, and an 
attempt should be made to recover 
these costs and a_ reasonable 
profit.” 


Continuing, Mr. Pelton stated: 


The subject of accounting and 
cost finding is treated by alto- 
gether too many business execu- 
tives as a purely clerical matter, 
whereas it is an intensely prac- 
tical business matter which should 
receive. the attention of the own- 
ers and managers. If costs are 
left entirely to the accountants, 
they will lack that vital touch 


| with the practicalities of the busi- 


| 
| 
| 


scribe), I believe we will agree. 


one of the most important reasons | 


for making an investment in an 
industrial or business enterprise 
is to earn a profit or dividend on 
that investment. It is both the at- 
traction and the urge which spurs 
owners of capital to risk their 
funds in private enterprise. It is 
the return for the use of their 


capital, after the payment of all 


costs and expenses, including 
wages, rent, interest and taxes. 


of New York covering 72 of the 


largest industrial corporations in | 
this country for the year 1945, 
which shows the number of share- | 


holders in these 72 companies to- 
taled 4,082,805, as compared with 
the total number of employees, 
2,925,449. In other words, there 
were over 4,000,000 separate stock- 
holders, or about 40% more own- 
ers than employees, who invested 
their money in these enterprises 
presumably because they expected 
these investments to earn a fair 


return and compensate them for | 


the risks taken. They furnished 
a major portion of the working 
capital, the buildings and equip- 
ment, and the opportunity for em- 


ployees to earn a living. Analysis | 
of the figures of 71 of these com-| 


panies shows the stockholders re- 
ceived an average of less than 3 
<ents out of each dollar for sales, 
the balance of over 97 cents go- 
ing to pay for materials and sup- 


plies, wages to employees, and all | satisfactory manufacturing 


| total assets. 

“The importance of this point, 
is aptly illustrated in a survey | 
made by the National City Bank | 


ness which will greatly decrease 
their utility and value. If the 
business man develops his cost 
system so he recognizes it as one 
of his important instruments to- 
ward attaining sound and profit- 
able business, it will not only be 
of great value to his own organi- 
zation but to industry as a whole. 


Measures of Efficiency 


Now, the question is usually 
raised at this point as to what we 
as individuals can do about this 
situation. It would appear that 
each of us can do much to assist 
in maintaining stable conditions 
in our own organizations, if we 
will recognize and practice sound 
business fundamentals. Some 
points worthy of being given re- 
newed careful consideration are: 

1. Sales should compare favor- 
ably with the money tied up in ac- 
counts and notes receivable, in- 
ventories, fixed properties, and 
The relationship be- 
tween sales and these four groups 
of assets indicates the efficiency 
with which these funds are being 
used. 

2. Unwarranted expansion of 
fixed property should be avoided. 
There is not only great danger 
this will be done at the present 
time with high costs of construc- 
tion, but also it may reach the 
point where working capital will 
be depleted and current and long- 
term debt will be dangerously in- 
creased. 

3. It is important to follow a 
conservative policy in extending 
credit. The longer an account 
stands on the books the greater is 
the chance for loss, and in the 
meantime the money tied up is 
costing interest and is not produc- 
ing a profit. 

4. We should avoid a specula- 
tive inventory policy and exces- 
sive high-cost inventories. Inven- 
tories should be properly priced 
and not contain unearned or fic- 
titious paper profits. Real profits 
come only from economical ae 
an 


other expenses including Federal | merchandising activities. 


income and excess profits taxes, | 


5. It"is important to maintain a 


leaving less than 17/10ths cents) proper and consistent policy cov- 


to help meet future needs for, ering 


working capital and other neces- 
Sary purposes. 


the handling of fixed 
|charges of all kinds, such as In- 
| terest, depreciation and obsoles- 


“I feel quite sure we will all| cence, insurance, taxes, etc. These 


agree that when the shareholders, 
©r owners, invest their money in 
a business, they are entitled to a 


‘items should be regularly included |; 


in cost. In this connection it is 


| not realized by many that prevail- 


: | ing depreciation rates allowed by 
fair share of the profits to pay the Bureau of Internal Revenue 





are inadequate, if future replace- | 


ment costs are higher than those 
at the time of original construc- 
tion. 


6. Renewed attention should be | 


given to the matter of again be- 
coming “cost and profit minded.” 
That is, we should include all 
items of expense in cost, and at- 
tempt to recover all costs and a 
profit through satisfactory mer- 
chandising operations. Frequently, 
when competition becomes keen, 
business men disregard certain 
items of overhead, disregard in- 
terest and depreciation, and often 
disregard profits to get volume. 
This is a practice which is funda- 
mentally unsound, and_ should 
have no place in the minds of our 
business leaders. All costs and ex- 
penses should be considered, and 
an attempt should be made to re- 
cover them and to earn a profit. 

7. Care should be exercised to 
maintain a sound working capital 
and general financial condition. 
This is a long-range problem 
which deserves the most consistent 
and painstaking attention of man- | 
agement. 

8. Finally, we should maintain | 
efficiency and full productionin all 
operations and departments, and | 
eliminate unsound and_ uneco-| 
nomic activities of the business. 


Hill Richards Adds Three 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Frank 
L. Maines, Royal C. Peacock, and 
John R. Sprang have been added 
to the staff of Hill Richards & Co.., 
621 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. 


Thomson & McKinnon Add 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
CHICAGO, ILL. — George H. 
Hay has been added to the staff 
of Thomson & McKinnon, 231 So. 
La Salle Street. 


With E. J. Bourbeau & Co. 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Gid- 
eon M. Douglass has become asso- 
ciated with Edward J. Bourbeau 
& Co., 510 South Spring Street. 








| tion at Seattle, 





He was previously with Crutten- 
den & Co, 


Sees Prosperity Following 
Price Adjustments 


Prof. Butz of Purdue University says agricultural prices have 
already passed peak, and general prices probably will be stabil- 


ized in 1948 at about 1945 level. 


“Prices received by United States farmers, on the average, prob- 


ably reached their 
1947, and may ° 
be expected to 
work lower 
moderately in 
the remainder 
of 1947,” stated 
Dr. Earl L. 
Butz, Head of 
the Purdue 
University 
Department of 
Agricultural 
Economics, at 
the annual 
convention of 
the Washing- 
ton Associa- 





Earl L. Butz 


on June 20. 

The high points came last Oc- 
tober following the relaxation of 
price controls, when the U.S. farm 
price index stood at 273% of the 
1910-14 average, and again in 


| March, 1947, when a speculative 


flurry sent the index to 280% of 
the 1910-14 level. Last December 
and January the index was about | 
20 points below its last October | 
high. 

Farm product prices will prob- 
ably fluctuate around their pres- 
ent levels, on the average, for 
awhile longer, but may be ex- 
pected to decline some in the lat- | 
ter part of 1947, the economist | 
stated. The decline in the latter | 


part of 1947 and the early part of | 
1948 will be neither as rapid nor | 
as drastic as that which occurred | 
in 1920, although it may be as! 
much as one-fourth to one-third | 
from present levels. This will put 
prices back about where they | 
were in the last year or two of the | 
war. The decline will be more 
in the nature of a cost-price re-| 
alignment than a recession, Dr. | 
Butz stated. | 

The general level of wholesale | 


| dicted 


postwar high last October and again in March, 





prices in the United States is now 
about as high as it was at the peak 
in 1920. It may continue to rise 
slightly for a few months yet in 
1947, and will probably start down 
sometime in the last part of 1947 
in a moderate decline that will 
last six to 12 months. It may de- 
cline one-fifth to one-fourth from 
present levels. This adjustment 
will carry prices back to about 
their 1945 level (not pre-war), 
the speaker asserted. This price 
reaction will come when the vol- 
ume of civilian production begins 
to catch up with effective civilian 
demand, and when the flow of re- 
lief supplies to Europe begins to 
subside. 

The speaker predicted that if we 
can get through the period of price 
adjustment in late 1947 and early 
1948 without surrendering our 


system of free enterprise for a 


complicated system of government 


price supports, the period pre- 
above should be followed 
by a long spell of relative pros- 
perity. The price level will re- 
main relatively high (1945 level) 
for a number of years. This will 
be an era of relatively good busi- 
ness and satisfactory rewards for 
efficient management. Although 
the outlook for agriculture during 
the next decline may not be as 
rosy as it was during the war, it is 
much better than before the war. 
There are prospects of reasonable 
net income for efficient farmers 
who have enough volume of busi- 
ness to permit the use of labor- 
saving machinery. American agri- 
culture will always reward the 
farmer who is intelligent, efficient 
and ambitious, 
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Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to 
buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


- $15,000,000 


The National Supply Company 
234% Debentures due June 1, 1967 





Price 10034% and accrued interest 





A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State, 
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The government bond market is still on the defensive as prices 
continue to drift lower on light volume. . .. The powers that be 
are sellers of securities but the amount of eliminations is much 
smaller than it was earlier in the month. . . . Because of the de- 
creased demand for Treasury obligations there is not the same 
need to dispose of securities in order to keep the market under 
control. . . . With the sidelines the most popular spot at the mo- 
ment, it seems as though only the most necessitous commitments 
are being made... . Where it is imperative to get funds to work, 
for income purposes, some business is being done, as well as from 
switches. .. . As a whole it seems as though there is not too much 
going on, certainly not enough to satisfy the dealers who are 
grumbling over the lack of activity.... 


TAX FACTORS 

With the money markets still under the cloak of uncertainty, 
it is not surprising that investors are doing very little. . . . None- 
theless, some of these conditioning factors may be clarified in the 
not too distant future, because the money managers are in a posi- 
tion to go ahead with their plans, now that the tax bill has been 
taken out of the picture. ... 

Continuation of high taxes should mean that more funds 
will be available for the repayment of debt in the coming 
fiscal year. . . . Estimates of the amount that may be used for 
debt retirement range from $8 billions to $12 billions... . 


It appears to be rather generally agreed now that the avail- 
ability of larger sums for debt reduction, takes out of the situation 
for the time being and probably longer than that, the unpegging 
of short rates as well as the flotation of a new issue of securities. 
.. . It seems as though the authorities lost very little time in going 
about their work after the tax bill was killed when they announced 
the resumption last week of bill redemptions... . 


PRICE CONTROL 


The opinion in many quarters is that the money managers will 
follow the previous policy of debt redemption to restrict the credit 
base along with sales of securities in the open market, in order to 
keep prices of Treasury obligations at levels they consider favor- 
able to the money markets. ... It is indicated that the government 
market is divided into two parts for the purposes of price control. 
.. . Credit limiting policies through selective debt reduction are to 
be used to keep the eligibles in line... . 

Sales of securities in the open market is to be the manner 
in which the restricted obligations will be prevented from 
going to prices that are not desired by the powers that be.... 
This method is considered superior to an unpegging of rates 
or a new issue of securities because the market can be kept 
more orderly and stable than would be the case of either 
if the latter two were adopted... . 


Since it is evident that the authorities do not want the market 
to go too far in either direction, the flexibility of the bond redemp- 
tion credit limiting program as well as open market sales of secur- 
ities seems to fit the present situation quite well. . . . By contract- 
ing or expanding operations in these two fields prices of Treasury 
obligations should be kept within desired limits. .. . 


WHY THE PRICE LID? 


_ What seems to be the reason for the authorities not wanting 
prices of government obligations to go back to even previous tops, 
which in some instances would be about half a point above cur- 
rently prevailing prices? ... It is believed that the money man- 
agers are of the opinion that the longer-term trend of interest 
rates is slightly downward and by keeping prices from going too 
high for a short period, when the demand is large and the supply 
pinited, they will be forestalling wild price changes in the 
uture. . 


Suppose that prices of Treasury obligations were allowed 
to move up because of the lack of other suitable investments 
and they reached levels a point or a point and one-half above 
those now prevailing? ... By that time the mortgage market 
might be opening up and non-bank investors especially would 
want to put their funds into higher yielding mortgages. ... 
The lack of demand for the restricted bonds from non-bank- 
ing institutions would most likely cause prices to sag from the 
high levels that were reached. ... Then with more mortgages 
available these same investors might be sellers of securities 
which would cause prices to move down rather sharply. .. . 

The authorities by keeping the market on the defensive and 
holding prices at levels that do not attract the temporary kind of 
buying will no doubt prevent sharp price changes that would be 
likely to follow if securities were allowed to freely seek their 
own limits on the up side. .. . It is evident that much was learned 
during 1946, when prices were more or less allowed to find their 
own levels. . . . This resulted in wild and wide price gyrations, 
which the authorities will not have happen again... . 


BANK BUYING 

; Purchases of government securities by the commercial banks 
between Dec. 31, 1946 and the end of March 1947, continue to 
follow about the usual pattern. ... By far the largest commitments 
were again made in the 2%s due 1956/59, as the New York City 
banks were the biggest buyers followed by the Reserve City and 
the country banks. ... 


The next most popular issue was the 2\%s due Sept. 15, 
1967/72 with the Reserve City and country banks the leaders, 
followed by the New York City institutions. ... The 234% due 
1960/65 were in third spot with the Reserve City, the country 

_ banks and the Chicago institutions the principal buyers. .. . 
' New York City banks were the main sellers of this bond... . 


lected. .. . The other important purchase was the 2%% due 1955/60, 


SELLING 


with the New York City banks the only buyer. . 


Heavy sales were reported in the 2s due 1951/53 with the New 
York City and Reserve City banks the largest sellers. . 
due 1950, the 2s due Sept. 15, 1950/52, the 2s due Dec. 15, 1949/51 
and the 134s due 1948, were also disposed of... . 
banks, the country banks and the Reserve City institutions were 


.. The 1%s 
The Chicago 





the main sellers of these issues. 


Sees No Check On Debt Monetization 


C. F. Childs & Co., in analysis of changes in money supply and 


bank national debt holdings, says Treasury’s debt redemption pro- 


tion of a decline in the “mone- 
tization of the national debt, de- 
spite the redemption program of 
the Treasury since the end of tne 
war. In discussing changes in 
banks’ bond holdings and the 
money supply, the circular states: 
As indicated by the figures for 
weekly reporting member banks, 
there was a strong contraction in 
total earning assets and a heavy 
shrinkage of total deposits in the 
14-month period, February, 1946- 
April, 1947. This, with rising oper- 
ating costs, put banks under pres- 
sure to increase their gross earn- 
ings. Government securities owned 
dropped approximately 30%, but, 
due to a net increase in loans and 


other securities, the decline in to- 
tal loans and investments was 
about 19%. An increase in busi- 


There were substantial, changes 
in the underlying monetary struc- 
ture of the country in the period 
under review. Except for a de- 
crease in Federal Reserve Bank 
credit in use and a moderate net 
increase in currency in circula- 
tion, all the changes tended to- 
ward the expansion of member 
bank reserve balances. The in- 
crease in gold stock is especially 
notable, being far beyond expec- 
tations. Indeed, had it not been 


A very considerable increase in 


the banks’ gain in reserve bal- 
ances, and excess reserves fell off 
by about one-third. 

The effect on the country’s total 
money supply depends on whether 
one includes government deposits 
in commercial banks in one’s con- 
cept of the money supply. If 
these are included, there was a 
steep decline; if not, there was a 
noticeable increase. Since it is 
money in the hands of the general 
public outside the banking system 
which bears upon inflation-defla- 
tion considerations, it probably is 
well to exclude them. According 
to estimates of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, demand deposits, 
adjusted, increased $4,600,000,000 
between February 1946 and Feb- 


The the 2 ruary 1947, time deposits in com- 

n came the 2s due June 1952/54, as the country and New | mercia] banks—increased $3.200,- 
000000, arr currency” outside 
banks increased $200,000,000—a 


York City banks bought and the Reserve City banks sold-::+:+.The4 
2s due December 1952/54, for the first time were practically neg- 
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gram has been almost entirely offset by other factors. 


In an analysis of the Public Debt and U. S. Government financ- 
ing, recently issued, the investment banking house of C, F. Childs 
& Co. reports there is little indica-© 





ness loans, at considerably higher 
rates, more than offset a sharp de- 
crease in the volume of loans on 
Govenment securities as dealers 
and others liquidated their heavy 
commitments after the last war 
loan drive. Despite the retirement 
of 33%4.%, 3%, and 34% bonds 
totaling about $2,344,000,000 total 
Government bonds held by these 
banks were only slightly lower, 
indicating a considerable move- 
ment to replace redeemed low- 
yield certificates and notes with 
higher-yield bonds. Demand de- 
posits, adjusted, which were effec- 
tively held down in the first quar- 
ter, showed a strong tendency to 
rise when the pressure of first- 
quarter tax collections was re- 
moved. 

The following tabulation shows 
the principal items of change: 


Weekly Reporting Member Banks 
(millions of dollars) 


Increase (+) 
or 


Feb. 27,’46 Apr. 30, ’47 Decrease (—) 


68,148 55,266 —12,882 
15,178 . 16,963 + 1,785 
3,737 869 — 2,868 
7,382 10,943 + 3,561 
49518 34,745 #—14,773 
27,234 27,160 — 174 
37,610 39,769 + 2,159 
16,527 1,454 —15,073 
75,056 * 61,764 #—13,292 


for the transfer of $687,500,000 of 
gold by the Treasury to the 
International Monetary Fund on 
Feb. 26, 1947, the total increase 
would have been $1,228,500,000. 
This transaction was accomplished 
by use of the gold in the U. S. 
Stabilization Fund, the remainder 
of the Fund’s $1,800,000,000 being 
taken into the Treasury’s general 
fund. 

The changes in all these factors 
are shown in the following table: 


Member Bank Reserve Balances and Related Items 
(millions of dollars) 


Increase (+) 
or 


Feb. 27,’46 Apr.30,’47 Decrease (—) 
U. S. Government securities____=.___- 22,972 21,857 —1,115 
Discounts and advances___-----_----- 380 125 — 255 
Other Reserve credit................ 325 223 — 102 
eo OR a ene enna 23,677 22,205 —1,472 
Eg A SESE aoe eee 20,233 20,774 + 6541 
pg 4,447 4,560 + 113 
Money in circulation___--..--------. 27,938 28,118 + 180 
ee 2,317 1,325 — 992 


Treasury deposits in Reserve Banks__ 826 619 — 207 
Non-member deposits and other accts. 
Member bank reserve balances______ 
Se DEUS wink Gewkeennanenunhe 


1,720 1,652 — 68 
15,555 15,826 + 271 
14,516 15,156 + 640 
1,039 670 — 369 

| total of $8,000,000,000. As noted 


above, an upward trend in de- 
posits followed the end of the first 
quarter, so it is probable the fig- 
ure is somewhat higher now. 

With the increase in money sup- 
ply, there has been come tendency 
to an increase in velocity, as 
measured by the annual rate of 
turnover of demand deposits. The 
rate for 100 cities outside of New 
York is computed at 17.9 and 18.6 
for January and February this 
year, as against 16.2 in the same 
months a year earlier. Fortu- 
nately, these rates still are very 
moderate. They are lower than 
in any full year prior to 1941, and 
compare with a record turnover 
of 40.5 in 1929. 


Debt “Monetization” 

It is obvious that War Loan ac- 
counts soon will be near exhaus- 
tion and, in the absence of a sub- 
stantial cash surplus of Treasury 








revenues, the debt redemption 
program cannot continue. If other 
factors continue as they have in 
the recent past to supply banks 
with reserve balances, there wil] 
be every inducement for banks to 
buy more government securities 
from the general public. The 
latest available reports indicate 
that this is taking place. 

Banks surveyed by the Treasury 
Department monthly showed an 
increase of $1,258,000,000 in eli- 
gible Treasury bonds in the 12 
months ended Feb. 28, 1946, and a 
decline in every other category. 
The increase is most noticeable in 
longer-term obligations, and is 
offset in part by decline in shorter 
maturities, as well as by decreases 
due to bond retirements. Later 
data on banks reporting weekly 
indicate a similar trend. 

The retirement of Treasury bills 
amounting to about $1,000,000,006 
in a space of six weeks, should 
have had a very drastic effect on 
banks, since it tended to reduce 
their reserve balances by roughly 
85% of that amount. It was 
almost entirely offset by other 
factors, most importantly, by in- 
crease in the gold stock and de- 
crease in money in circulation. 

Hence, this measure of control 
has been unsuccessful in accom- 
plishing its purpose, and no check 
has been given to continued 
“monetization of the debt.” 


N. Y. Security Dealers 
Outing Huge Success 


The Annual Outing of the New 
York Security’ Dealers Associa- 
tion, held on June 20, 1947 at the 
Engineers Golf Club, Roslyn, 
Long Island, was pronounced a 
huge success by over 200 mem- 
bers and guests attending. 

Prize donations were received 
from the following firms: 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Incor- 
porated, four $25 Series E War 
Bonds; Mitchell & Company, one 
$25 Series E War Bond; Schwamm 
& Co., $25 Merchandise Certifi- 
cate on A. G. Spalding Co.; R. H. 
Johnson Co., Bottle of Haig & 
Haig; Lebenthal & Co., Book; 
Travellers Luggage Co., Golf Bag. 

The following firms made cash 
donations: 

Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., Car- 
ret, Gammons & Co., Inc., Geyer 
& Co., Inc., Greene & Co., Joyce, 
Kuehner & Co., H. D. Knox & Co., 
Roggenburg & Co., Strauss Bros., 
Inc., Ward & Co., M. E. Wien & 
Co., C. E. Unterberg & Co. 

The winners of the Golf Tour- 
nament were Stanley L. Roggen- 
burg, Roggenburg & Co., who 
won the President’s Cup for the 
third time with a low gross of 82, 
and Ernest Grauer, Goodbody & 
Co., who won the Governor’s Cup 
for the second time, with a low 
gross of 77. Other prizes were 
won by Everett Wendler, Mitchell 
& Co., low net for members, 91 
less 23-68; Frederick J. Rabe, F. 
J. Rabe & Co., first Kickers for 
members, with a score of 91 less 
19-72; Wm. Hart Smith, Hart 
Smith & Co., second Kickers for 
members, with a score of nine less 
16-80; Jack Bloom, Public Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co., low net for 
guests, score 105 less 35-70; Wil- 
liam Voight, Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., First Kickers for guests, score 
107 less 35-72; Joseph Monahan, 
Laird & Co., second Kickers for 
guests, score 105 less 25-80. 

The Committee in charge of the 
outing was composed of John J. 
O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr. & 
Co., Chairman; Wellington Hunt- 
er, Aetna Securities Corp.; Her- 
bert D. Knox, H. D. Knox & Co.; 
Frank Koller, Jr., F. H. Koller & 
Co.; Hanns Kuehner, New York 
Hanseatic Corporation; Stanley 
Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.; 
T. Reid Rankin, R. H. Johnson & 
Co.; George Searight, Aetna Se- 
curities Corp.; Bertram Seligman, 
Ward & Co.; John H. Valentine, 
John H. Valentine & Co.; and 
Melville S. Wien, M. S. Wien & 
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Labor Bill Becomes Law 


Congress overrides veto, despite President’s long and vigorous 
message against measure and Senate filibuster. 
message, cays bill would reverse national labor policy and violate 
principles of our public welfare. Called misrepresentation by Sen. 
Taft, who accuses President of using CIO propaganda data. 


Despite a long and bitter message from President Truman to 
Congress, vetoing the Taft-Hartley Labor Bill, the House of Repre- 


d 


sentatives on June 20, by a vote 9—————______ — - 
of 331 to 61 and the Senate onj|is perhaps the most serious eco- 


June 23 (after a two day filibus- | 


ter) by a vote of J8 to 25, over-/| past decade. Its effects—for good 


rode the veto. During the inter- | 
val between the House action. 
taken a few hours after the veto 
message was read and until the 
Senate’s final action three days| 


later, the President and the trade 


‘ 


| 








= ae 


’ President Truman Robert A. Taft 


union organizations made strenu- 
ous efforts to prevent the bill 
from becoming a law. The Presi- 
dent made a radio address at 10 
p. m. EST on the day the House 
overrode his veto, in which he 
bitterly condemned the bill. He 
was followed a half hour later by 
a radio talk by Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, who accused the President of 
misrepresenting the bill’s provi- 
sions and of following the inter- 
pretations placed upon it by Lee 
a General Council of the 


The President’s Arguments 


In his veto message, President 
Truman called the bill “bad” leg- 
islation, “that would reverse the 
basic direction of our national la- 
bor policy, inject the Government 
into private economic affairs on 
an unprecedented scale and con- 
flict with important principles of 
our democratic society.” He listed 
the following defects in the meas- 
ure: 

_ (1) The bill would substantially 
increase strikes. 

(2) The bill arbitrarily decides, 
against the workers, certain issues 
which are normally the subject of 
collective bargaining, and thus 
restricts the area of voluntary 
agreement. 

(3) The bill would expose em- 
ployers to numerous hazards by 
which they could be annoyed and 
hampered. 

(4) The bill would deprive 
workers of vital protection which 
they now have under the law. 

_(5) The bill abounds in provi= 
Slons which would be unduly 
burdensome or actually unwork- 
able. 
_ (6) The bill would establish an 
ineffective and _ discriminatory 
emergency procedure for dealing 
with major strikes affecting the 
public health or safety. 

(7) The bill would discriminate 

against employes. 
_ (8) The bill would disregard in 
important respects the unanimous 
convictions of employer and labor 
representatives at the national 
labor-management conference in 
November, 1945. 

(9) The bill raises serious issues 
of public policy which transcend 
labor-management difficulties. 


In the concluding section of his 
message, the President contended 
that the bill by weakening the 
trade union movement would de- 
Stroy “a strong bulwark against 
the growth of totalitarian move- 
ments.” “The most fundamental 
test which I have applied to this 
bill,” the President wrote, “is 
whether it would strengthen or 
weaken American democracy in 
the present critical hour, This bill 
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President, in 








nomic and social legislation of the 





or ill—would be felt for decades 
to come.” 


Continuing, he stated, “I have. 


concluded that the bill is a clear 
threat to the successful working of 


Connally Act expire on June 30 
without any protection whatever 
to the people against nation-wide 
strikes. He claims that this bill 
would breed too much interven- 
tion in Our economic life, and im- 
poses Government control over 
free, collective bargaining, 

“The bill in no way interferes 
with the rights of the parties to 
bargain, in no way limits the right 
to strike if they fail to agree, ex- 
cept in the case of a nation-wide 
strike for a period of 80 days until 
an election can be held. 

“There might be something in 
the argument that the Govern- 


of labor. 





our democratic society. 

“One of the major lessons of 
recent world history is that free 
and vital trade unions are a strong 
bulwark against the growth of to- 
talitarian movements. We must, 
therefore, be everlastingly alert 
that in striking at union abuses 
we do not destroy the contribution 
which unions make to our demo- 
cratic strength. 

“This bill would go far toward 
weakening our trade union move- 
ment and it would go far toward 
destroying our national unity. By 
raising barriers between labor and 
management and by injecting po- 
litical considerations into normal 
economic decisions, it would in- 
vite them to gain their ends 
through direct political action. I 
think it would be exceedingly 
dangerous to our country to de- 
velop a class basis for political 
action, 

“T cannot emphasize too strongly 
the transcendent importance of 
the United States in the world 
today as a force for freedom and 
peace. We cannot be strong in- 
ternationally if our national unity 
and our productive strength are 
hindered at home. Anything which 
weakens our economy or weakens 
the unity of our people—as I am 
thoroughly convinced this bill 
would do—I cannot approve.” 


Senator Taft’s Refutation 


The President reiterated his ar- 
guments in his radio address on 
June 20, and was answered by 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, who charac- 
terized the veto message as a 
complete misrepresentation of 
both the general character of the 
bill and most of its detailed pro- 
visions, 

“The President’s message,” Sen. 
Taft said, “follows in many de- 
tails the analysis of the bill pre- 
pared by Lee Pressman, General 
Counsel of the CIO, inserted in 
the Congressional Record on 
June 3 by Congressman Marcan- 
tonio, and another memorandum 


inserted in The Congressional 
Record of June 6 by President 
Murray. 


“President Truman wholly ig- 
nores the detailed arguments to 
these and which I presented on 
the floor of the United States 
‘Senate. Following the lead of 
union labor leaders, the President 
does not find a single good pro- 
vision in the entire bill.” _ 

Regarding Mr. Truman’s criti- 
cisms of the section permitting 
injunctions against nation-wide 
strikes, Sen. Taft struck back as 
follows: 

“The President attacks the sec- 
tion permitting an_ injunction 
against the nation-wide strike af- 
fecting the national health and 
safety, It was through such a pro- 
cedure he secured an injunction 
against John L. Lewis last Fall 
Last year when faced by a nation- 
wide strike, it was the President 
himself who recommended Gov- 
ernment seizure and the drafting 
of all the strikers into the United 
States Army. , 

“Because Congress now §glives 
him a carefully considered au- 
thority to allay such a strike, t 
attempt mediation, and finally tc 
-onduct a strike vote when othe 
remedies have been exhausted 
he says the procedure will dc 


more harm than good. 





“He prefers to let the Smith- 


“Every collective bargaining 
contract has been subject to the 
terms of the Wagner Act, 
| Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Clay- 
| ton Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
|Act, the Walsh-Healey Act; and 
|the intervention of Government 
|conciliators. All this bill does is 
| to Say when the Government does 
intervene, it shall be as an impar- 
tial public service, 


ner Act by the National Labor 
Relations Board made it so one- 
sided as to produce a general pub- 


both ways. 
tation on collective bargaining re- 


lates to the closed and union 
shops.” 


With Vercoe & Company 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 








Flohr has become associated with 
Vercoe & Company, Huntington 
Bank Building, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other exchanges. Prior to serving 
in the armed forces he was with 
the Ohio Company. 





With H. Irving Lee Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—Donald J. 
Meyer has been added to the staff 
of H. Irving Lee & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


ment had not intervened in every | 
|collective bargaining on the side | 


the | 


“The administration of the Wag- | 


lic demand that the law operate | 


This is the effect of | blindly.” 
the new bill. The only new limi- | sear agre 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Paul E. | 
| brief way, is to say that we allow|of government control of 


Keyserling For More Government 
Control to Prevent Depression 


In radio forum discussion, member of National Kconomic Council 
says law of supply and demand should not be permitted to operate 





blindly and Government controls 
cycles. 


should work to prevent business 


: In a radio discussion of “How to Prevent Depressions” over 
WQXR in New York City on June 17, 1947, in which Beardsley 





muiualt, Cnair- @ 
man of R. H. | 
Macy & Co.; 


Leon H. Key- 
serling, Vice- 
Chairman of 
the President’s 
three man 
Council of 
Economic Ad- 
visors; Jules 
Backman, As- 
sociate Pro- 
fessor of Eco- 
10mics of New 
York Univer- 
sity and C. F. 
Hughes, Busi- 
ness News 
Editor of the New York “Times” 
participated, Mr. Keyserling 
stated that the first thing to be) 
done is for Government to step) 
in and prevent the “law of supply | 
and demand from working)! 





Leon H. Keyserling 


“I think the first thing we have | 


| ups 





ance. Now there are two ways of 
effectuating that, and I think that 
is the central problem. One way 
is by governmeat coatrol. I think 
that’s the less desirable alterna- 
tive. Tne otner way is by inject- 
ing into the bus ness system itself 
a better code and set of practices 
than we've had in the past. In 
summary, I think that if the law 
of supply and demand continues 
to operate blindly, we will have 
and downs of the business 
cycle just as we’ve had before. If 
we can substitute something for 
that, then I think we can level it 


| off.” 


A little later in the program he 


| further stated: 


“One of the hopeful things in the 
[present] situation is that many 
businessmen are doing that which 
does indicate that you can have 
something, let’s say, to supplement 


‘the law of supply and demand. 


Now I would like to see that 


to do to avoid recessions and de-| supplementation go a little fur- 
pressions — and we can,” —Mr.| ther; and I'd like to see it go to 
Keyserling stated, “is to abandon | meat, and I'd like to see it go to 


certain old ideas and certain old 


building materials,’ and in his 


practices which repeatedly caused | conclusion he added: 


Now 
if I 


depressions and recessions. 
the most common of those, 


“One alternative [to stopping a 


could summarize it in a very depression | isa substantial amount 


the 


| the law of supply and demand to | economy. The second alternative 





operate automatically without any 
human intervention. Now the law 
of supply and demand does so op- 


erate, but as the demand increases, | 


the price goes up. If we operate 
it that way. But why should the 
price of a man producing a certain 
number of units at a certain cost 
go up merely because his market 
increases? On the contrary, if his 
market increases, the price ought 
to go down because he can sell 
more and he has greater assur- 


: 4 
| is recurrent recessions and de- 
| pressions. 

| 





H. W. Gould Now Is With 
Cannell, French & Copp 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Harold W. 
Gould has become connected with 
Cannell, French & Copp, 49 Fed- 
eral St. Mr. Gould in the past 
was with Townsend, Dabney & 
Tyson, 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Central Republic Company 


(Incorporated) 


Shuman, Agnew & Co. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these Shares for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
such Shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


408,000 Shares 


The California Oregon Power Company 


Common Stock 
(par value $20 per share) 


Price $22.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only by persons to 
whom the undersigned may legally offir th se Shares under applicable securities laws, 


Sutro & Co. 


Graham, Parsons & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. 


First Californ*1 Company 
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Elworthy & Co. 
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gross business may still hold up. 


them 50%. 


© a 
Lower Earnings in 1948 
By ROGER W. BABSON 
Mr. Babson predicts lower corporate earnings in 1948, although 


Says, in buying or selling stocks, 


it would be wise to look up stock averages of 1932 and add to 


This is no time to make forecasts as to business in 1948. Per- 
sonally, I think it will be better than most people predict; but when 





net earnings, 
after taxes, 1 
fear they will 
aggregate less 
in 1948 than 
in 1947. The 
year 1947 
should see the 
tops for such 
net earnings 
for most of 


With the pub-| 
lic pressing 





from above | 
Roger W. Babson for low er| 
prices, with | 


labor and taxes pressing from be- 
low causing higher costs, the net 
earnings of most companies are 
sure to shrink. 

Commodities are beginning to 
crack due to competition. Only 
parity legislation is holding up 
farm prices at the present time. 
Fven the farmers’ themselves 
know that their present honey- 
moon will someday be over. 
Moreover, wages have not yet 
stabilized. Certain groups are en- 
‘titled to further ircreases and 
will get them; but workers’ effi- 
ciency will soon begin to improve. 
When we know some idle man is 
waiting for our job, we _ will 
speed up and give a dollar of 
work for a dollar received. 


Real Estate—with the exception 

of distressed sales—should re- 
main at about present levels for 
some time further, although 
there has been a slowing up in 
real estate sales. Inflation has al- 
ways been in operation over long 
periods. The recent inflation epi- 
demic has about reached its cli- 
max for the present. The next 
move within a few years will be 
toward deflation, followed later 
by further inflation. The price 
breaks which started in with the 
fish industry a year ago, are now 
threatening real estate and com- 
modities. 
Stock Market—If wages, com- 
modities, real estate, etc. — based 
upon the money in circulation— 
are entitled to stabilize at around 
50-100% above 1932, as the fis- 
cal authorities claim, the stock 
market is entitled to do likewise. 
Therefore, When wondering 
whether to buy or sell any stock, 
it is wise to look up the price 
average in 1932-33 and add 50%. 
Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that stock prices depend 
much more on earnings than on 
reproduction costs. 

The Next Depression will be 
brought about by one of the 
wheels of the business machine 
cracking. This will stop the en- 





it comes tc® 





like these in order to help out 
when these later distressed trans- 
actions appear. For every addi- 
tional person doing this, future 
distressed quotations will be less 
severe. Moreover, the investor or 
employer will be very highly re- 
warded for his foresight. 

Small Businessmen especia!ly 
should beware of the squalls 





the large cor-| 
porations.| business. 


ahead even although we may 
have one or more years of good 
In times of depression, 
the big squall unfortunately 
comes upon those least able to 
bear it. This especially applies to 
the 400,000 returning veterans 
who have recently started small 
businesses. Those who are out of 
debt and have sufficient capital to 
carry them through a bad period 
should weather the gale; but I 
fear that the majority’ will 
fold up. 

Competition is bound to be very 
severe after the demand for goods 
has once been filled. Too many 
concerns have gone into manufac- 
turing new products or products 
which they have never manufac- 
tured before. This means a 
glutted market someday in autos, 
refrigerators, radios, vacuum 
cleaners, deep freezers, etc. — 
products for which people are 
now clamoring. This over-pro- 
duction coupled with increasing 
unemployment will surely result 
in lower earnings for most com- 
panies in 1948 even although 
gross business may still hold up. 


Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co. 
To Be Formed in N. Y, 


Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will be formed as of July 
2, with offices at 61 Broadway, 
New York City. B. Gerald Cantor 
will acquire the Exchange mem- 
bership of Roswell G. Hawkins, 
and will hold partnership in the 
firm with John J. Fitzgerald and 
Jack J. Bernstein, general part- 
ners, and G. Rogers Bleakley, Ir- 
ving M. Moss and Edith B. Geller, 
limited partners. Messrs. Cantor, 
Fitzgerald and Bernstein are offi- 
cers of B. G. Cantor & Co., Inc. 











Wisner & de Clairville 
New NYSE Firm Form’g 


As of July 1, the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Wisner & 
de Clairville will be formed with 
offices at 40 Wall Street, New 
York City. Partners will be 
Charles H. Wisner and Raymond 














tire machine for the time being. 
Perhaps the cracking wheel will 
be farm prices; perhaps foreign 
trade; perhaps labor unions; and 
perhaps government finance. It 
seems too bad that a depression 
seems to be necessary once in a 
while, but such is required in 
order to awaken in people the de- 
sire to work and produce to their 
best ability. If vou will read the 
preface of my book, “Fighting 
Business Depressions,” published 
in 1933 by Harper & Bros., New 
York, you will see I then fore- 
cast on the fly leaf that the next 
severe devression would come 
between 1950 and 1955. 

The Greatest Danger of a de- 
pression comes through forced 
distressed sales in commodities, 
real estate, stocks and even labor. 
The greatest service which any 
employer or investor can render 
is to store up cash now in times 





de Clairville, both members of the 
Exchange. Mr. Wisner has re- 
cently been doing business as an 
individual floor broker and prior 
thereto was a partner in Wain- 
right, Luce & Willetts. Mr. de 
Clairville was a partner in Marx 
& Co. 


S. A. O’Brien With 
Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Newburger, Loeb & Co... 15 
Broad Street, New York City, 


members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other Exchanges, 
announce that S. A. O’Brien has 
become associated with them in 
their Investment Research De- 
partment. Mr. O’Brien has for 
many years specialized in re- 
search, analysis, and investigation 
}in the public utility field. 











(Continued from page 18) | value of the large stocks of civil- 
apparent excess of available funds |ian-type goods such as food, raw 
over investment outlets in the | materials and machinery, which 
domestic scene should be a stim-| had already been shipped to our 
ulating factor. ‘allies but not yet used, and the 

| goods still in the process of manu- 
The SEC and Foreign Loans | facture or shipment—in the pipe- 
One of the most valuable pro-| line, so to speak—under the lend- 
tections which has been afforded | lease program. Agreements were 
to the American investor since|therefore made 
the previous era of foreign lend- | lend-lease recipients to keep what 
ing is the information made avail-|they already had and to receive 
able to him under the provisions | what was still in the pipe-line on 
of the Federal Securities laws.|credit terms, 
Whether the provision of such in-| 1% billion dollars, 
formation alone will give the full In addition to lend-lease goods 
measure of protection to Amer-| with a peacetime utility, there 
ican investors which they will re-| were enormous quantities of 
quire or which should be afforded | American property abroad in the 
to them on their foreign securities|hands of our Army and Navy, 
is another question, The Secur-| which became surplus at the end 
ities and Exchange Commission | of the war. This property also had 
has, through years of administer-|q peacetime value and it has 
ing the Securities Acts, learned|been dispesed of largely to the 
the importance and value of full| countries in which it happened to 
disclosure of information as a_ be located. on credit terms similar 
means of protection to public in-|to those applicable to the pipe- 
vestors in securities. In this con-| line lend-lease supplies. The total 
nection, it is interesting to note|of these surplus property credits 
that the International Bank will/is one and one-quarter billion 
register its bond issues under the | dollars, 
Securities Act of 1933. It must be In the ease of the lend-lease 
admitted, however, that there are} supplies left when the war ended 
problems to be faced in connec-|and the property which became 
tion with the flotation of foreign | surplus, the United States was 
securities in addition to and be-/|acting as a banker almost by ac- 
yond those which emerge in the | cident. Most of the goods involved 
course of domestic financing. The | had already been purchased from 
political picture in a borrowing | American manufacturers and pro- 
country is one of the most impor-|ducers through appropriation 
tant problems. It has been sug-|made by Congress, Had the war 
gested that it is one where dis-| continued longer, these particular 
closure may have to be supple-| goods would have been consumed 
mented by admistrative action by | in waging it. When the war ended 


utmost importance are the eco-/ abroad in large part, were recog- 
nomic ramifications which arise | nized as having a peacetime value, 
from the intricacies of foreign|we simply said we would leave 
trade and commercial relations.|them where they were if we re- 
How these factors should be dis-|ceived the promises of the coun- 
closed to public investors in for-| tries holding them to pay us their 
eign or international securities | agreed value with interest over a 
are questions with which govern-| period of time. This was a hap- 
ment authorities are now con-| hazard aftermath of the fighting, a 
cerned, _ ., |cleanup operation, It was, in fact, 

Aside from personal and insti-| incidental to our role as the ar- 
tutional remittances to foreign|senal of democracy, and not a 
countries, which are running at a/ carefully planned lending opera- 
rate of about 750 million dollars|tion of the Administration and 
for 1947, it has been estimated by | Congress, I do not mean to sug- 
experts in the field that private | gest that it was not of enormous 
investors will furnish up to a|benefit to countries which re- 
maximum of 500 million dollars! ceived the goods, for it meant that 
of long and short-term capital.|the flow of supplies which had 
While it is encouraging that pri-|proceeded during the war was 
vate capital is beginning to flow | permitted to continue to meet the 
into international investment, it/ urgent needs of the devastated 
is apparent that such private in-|areas pending the resumption of 
vestments at present cannot begin | more normal trade relations in the 
to cover the deficit of the rest of | world. 
the world in its trade with us. If The 
we cannot devise the means of 
financing the difference between 





transition from war _ to 
| peace was also accompanied by a 
‘large-scale international relief 
our exports and our imports dur-| program, which, unlike the other 
ing the crucial period when other | immediate postwar assistance, had 
nations are repairing, moderniz-|been anticipated and carefully 
ing and developing their econ-|planned. The United States in 
omies, we may well be faced with | 1943 had joined the other United 
the necessity of a serious reduc-| Nations in the creation of UNRRA 
tion In our own national income,|tg which all of the 
with a substantial reduction in| whose territory had not been oc- 
our own Standard of living. conned by the enemy, contributed 
a share of the operating expenses. 
The Record Our portion, based on Sallenal in- 
In order to get the complete|Come, amounted to 2 billion 700 
picture of the situation, let us look | Million dollars — about 70% of 
at what has already been done.|the total. Great Britain, Canada 
During the course of the war the | 4nd other parts of the British Em- 
United States furnished other|Pire were the other major con- 
countries with goods and services | tributors. 
of a value in excess of 50 billion| UNRRA’s task was to provide 
dollars. We did this through the | relief and rehabilitation supplies 
mechanism of lend-lease. Our ex-|in the war-torn areas as the 
perience after the First World |@rmics moved on to the homelands 


politically futile and financially | UNRRA’s suplies went to coun- 
unrewarding to seek repayment in| tries which themselves could af- 
the postwar period for the sup-| ford to purchase such supplies re- 
plies consumed in the course of |Guired by their people, and as a 
fighting the common enemy. Such | result, the Western European na- 
goods were unproductive in the 
economic sense. Their consump- t the; : 

foes — ~~ \to use their goid and dollar re- 
tion did not contribute to the pro- | ethbilaniia g . a : = 
ductive capacity of the users; it |S°UTCes to meet their immediate 
contributed to the winning of the | relief needs, thus seriously reduc- 
| war and should be treated as part ing their ability to finance their 
}of our share of that responsibility. 

| As a result, the United States 

|sought no payment for the goods 

|and services expended under the |C!P@lly to Western Europe, the 


tions, particularly, were required 











reconstruction requirements. 
UNRRA’s assistance went prin- 


lend=lease programy..We did, how-| Mediterranean area and to China, 
Ayer . > wnt J ~_ ae } = . ‘ 
ever, recognize the peacetime’and spanned the period from the 


permitting the | 


These credits total | 


some government agency. Also of|and the goods, already located | 


members, - 


War had taught us that it was|of Germany and Javan, None of | 


The United States—Banker to the World 


liberation of the countries in- 
volved to the end of this month. 
That the relief assistance provided 
through UNRRA is not adequate 
to cover the remaining relief re- 
quirements, however, is indicated 
by the recent Congressional au- 
thorization for an _ additional 
American relief program in Eu- 
rope and Asia of 350 million dol- 
lars, and a special provision for 
Greece, 


No Compensation For Relief 


As in the case of the lend-lease 
aid we furnished during the war, 
the United States has recognized 
that relief is necessarily a char- 
itable undertaking for which we 
cannot extract compensation. It is 
part of the cost of winding up the 
destruction and tragedy of war, 
and unless it is handled by speedy 
and adequate grants-in-aid, the 
wretched political and economic 
disorder which would linger on 
would tend to nullify our great 
objective of securing a_ stable, 
prosperous and secure peace, 

I should mention that the Amer- 
‘ican occupation forces in Ger- 
many, Austria, Korea and Japan 
have also been forced by the com- 
pulsion of events to furnish sup- 
plies to the inhabitants of these 
‘areas in order to prevent starva- 
‘tion and civil disorder. Over one 
|billion dollars has already been 
‘spent for this purpose, and the 
‘amount will reach two billion 
dollars by the end of the next fis- 
|cal year. These expenditures are 
|reflected in the occupation costs 
‘which are charges against the 
'economies of the occupied areas, 
| but it is difficult to say what part 
will ever be repaid. It is at least 
clear that these expenditures fall 
‘outside the normal financial 
transactions with which a banker 
—even a government acting as a 
banker, would be concerned. 

I have summarized the emer- 
gency measures we have taken 
and the postwar credits we ex- 
tended in order to close out the 
war account, because it is impor- 
tant to know how much assist- 
ance has already been furnished 
and because it is impossible to 
discuss America as the world’s 
banker without referring to all of 
the means we have used to date 
in order to finance the enormous 
total export of American goods 
and services during and since the 
war. Most of the measures I have 
described are now things of the 
past. Only a small part of the 
financial assistance involved in 
such measures will be available 
hereafter to cover the cost of the 
things we shall ship abroad in the 
future. It is therefore necessary 
to turn now to the more usual 
credit arrangements we have util- 
ized since the summer of 1945, 
when the Japanese surrendered, 
and to try to analyze what lies in 
store for us as the world’s banker 
in the future. 

With the surprisingly sudden 
end of the Pacific War in the sum- 
mer of 1945, it was apparent that 
the contemplated usefulness of the 
International Bank was still in the 
future. It was not only important 
for us that our people continue to 
be employed and the possibilities 
of our agricultural and industrial 
capacity realized, but it was cru- 
cial to the rest of the world to 
|have available American agricul- 
‘tural products and manufactured 








|goods, There was at hand as an 
instrument, the Export-Import 
| Bank, which had been in existence 
/a number of years and whose role 
had been the financing of Amer- 
ican exports. Congress authorized 
|an increase in the bank’s capital 
‘from 700 million dollars to three 
and one-half billion dollars, and 
the bank proceeded to make sub- 
stantial reconstruction loans. To- 
day the available capital of the 
Export-Import Bank is not more 
than one billion dollars, and un- 
less a further increase in its cap~ 
ital is secured, this method of 
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financing our international trade 
will soon be exhausted. 


UK’s Special! Problem 
In addition to the loans of the 
Export-Import Bank, it was rec- 
ognized that the United Kingdom 
presented a svecial problem whose 


special solution. An agreement 
was negotiated with the United 
Kingdom by which we undertook 
to furnish 3% billion dollars, re-| 
payable over a period of 50 years 
with interest at 2%, and the! 
United Kingdom agreed not only | 
to repay the money which it bor- | 
rowed, but to remove exchange | 
controls from the use of sterling 
so that, within prescribed periods, 
transactions between the British 
and ourselves, as well as other 
transactions involving _ sterling, 
would be free of the hampering 
restrictions which a _ contracted 
economy and the compulsions of 
war had necessitated. Britain’s 
blight has become even more se- 
rious since this loan was made, 
and recently doubt has been ex- 
pressed whether our assistance is 
sufficient to tide Britain over until 
She can achieve a balance on in- 
ternational account. 

Fortunately, there are in exist- 
ence now the two Bretton Woods 
institutions upon which we have 
relied so heavily to bring the 
world back to orderly interna- 
tional exchange transactions and 
to finance the world’s reconstruc- 
tion and development needs, 

The _ International Monetary 
Fund, with total assets of about 
seven billion dollars, of which the 
United States’ share is two and 
three-quarters billion, has begun 
its operations. It will be possible 
for its members to secure substan- 
tial help from the Fund to ease 
them over temporary exchange 
difficulties. But the total amount 
which can be made available to 
any one country is limited, and 
the Fund cannot successfully cor- 
rect a disequilibrium in a coun- 
try’s balance of payments which 
is likely to persist for any length 
of time. 

The International Bank, the 
other Bretton Woods institutioy. 
is also in operation. Its function 
is to undertake the long-term fi- 
nancing of its members’ recon- 
struction and development needs. 
The Bank has just concluded an 
agreement with France by which 
it has made available 250 million 
dollars for the implementation of 
the French plan for reconstruction 
and modernization, known as the 
“Monnet Plan.” It is quite pos- 
sible that an additional 250 mil- 
lion dollars may be loaned to 
France before the end of the year. 
There are also before the Bank 
now loan applications from other 
countries which total several bil- 
lions of dollars. 


International Bank Needs 
Investors 


The Bank, however, cannot 
Satisfy all of these needs without 
the assistance of American inves- 
tors. Under the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Bank, its member 
countries have subscribed about 
eight billion dollars of capital. 


The United States’ subscription to 


this capital is three and one-fifth 
billions. But the _ total 


United States. 


significance and size demanded a/| 


amount 
subscribed is not available to the 
Bank for its lending operations. 
Only 20% of the subscriptions can 
be used for making or guarantee- 
ing loans, The remainder provides 
security for the purchasers of the 
Bank’s own obligations. In other 
words, the Bank is expected to 
raise money with which to carry 
on the greater part of its lending 
operations by the sale of its own 
obligations to the public. For the 
time being, it is unlikely that the 
Bank’s securities can be marketed 
in any volume outside of the 
This is not only 
the result of the stringency of cap- 
ital markets elsewhere, but also 
of the fact that it is dollars which 
are needed to purchase the Amer- 
ican goods which necessarily make 


Bank will finance. It is reported | 
that the Bank will make its first 


| offering of debentures during this | 


summer, 
what the amount of the issue will | 
be, but I should suppose that its 
initial offering would not exceed | 
two or three hundred milion | 
dollars since it will be necessary | 

' 


I do not know, of course. | 


|to proceed somewhat slowly with 


|have actually declined, which re- 


our imports were only half of our 
exports, and this year our imports | 
from Europe and the Far East! 


flects the failure of recovery in 
those areas. In time, if the world 
becomes prosperous, we _ shall} 
come. closer 
ance, but I think 
tinue to have a favorable balance 


of financing presently available, 
the minimum gap we can expect 
this year will be met, but addi- 


|tional financing of a billion dol- 
\lars before the end of the year 


will be required in all likelihood. 
From all of the figures I have 


to achieving a bal-|seen and the predictions I have 
we shall con-|heard, I do not think we can ex- 


pect that the gap will be much 


+ . ae > . i. scan rittac nila | . ota . : “co { 
the sale of these securities. While |on international account for many | less in 1948, but by 1949, as a re- 


| they are heavily secured, they are | 


unfamiliar to the investing public, 
There may well be a further issue 
of the Bank’s securities late this 
fall or early next year. 

To summarize the assistance 
which can be expected during 
1947 from the International Bank. 
it is necessary to recognize that 
its paid-in capital available for 
lending has a value of one bililion 
five hundred million dollars, of 
which only half is in the form of 
United States currency or gold. 
These funds, together with the 
two or three hundred million dol- 
lars which will be raised in the 
capital market this summer, are 
the outside limits of the Bank’s 
participation in international in- 
vestment this year. And even if 
the Bank markets further amounts 
of its obligations next fall or win- 
ter, it is certainly clear that if 
the Bank is to carry out the tasks 
intended for it by its member na- 
tions, it must continue to issue 
debentures in even larger amounts 
during the next two or three 
years. The destruction and dis- 
locations in the world have far 
exceeded the estimates we made 
when the Bank and Fund were 
planned. The International Bank, 
at best, is only likely to furnish 
a part of the capital which will 
be required between now and 1950 
if the deficit at the present rate 
of other countries on international] 
balance is to be met. 

You will see that the peace we 
spent so much of our treasure to 
achieve is also costly. We have 
already provided grants - in - aid 
directly and through UNRRA of 





nearly three billion dollars and 
we have furnished lend-lease, sur- 
vlus and occubied areas assistance 
on credit or deferred payment 
terms in an amount in excess of 
four billion dollars. We have made 
available or committed nearly 
two and one-half billion dollars 
through loans from the Export- 
Import Bank and we have made 
a line credit available to the 
United Kingdom of three and 
three-quarters billion dollars, Our 
subscriptions to the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank amount to approxi- 
mately six billion dollars. 


Our Amazing Reconversion 
Results 


No one would pretend that the 
United States has not already 
made astonishing contributions to 
the world’s recovery, but it must 
also be admitted that our own 
economy has been converted from 
war to peace and maintained at 
amazingly high levels. The num- 
ber of people employed in the 
United States today, outside of the 
Armed Forces. is over 58 million, 
a larger number than were em- 
ployed in the summer of 1945 at 
the end of the surge of our war 


effort. Our national income is at 
a level of 180 billion dollars a 
year, 


In 1946 our exports of goods 
and services amounted to approx- 
imately 10% of our national in- 
come, and this year our exports 
may be in excess of this amount. 
I suppose it is a truism to say that 
we cannot continue to export In 
any such volume if we withhold 
from our customers the means 
with which to pay for what they 
receive from us. But it is partic- 
ularly essential that we under- 
stand this fact. To the extent that 
we buy from other countries 
goods which they can produce, we 
furnish the means of payment for 
our exports. But today It 1s ap- 
'parent that we are not prepared 
to receive, and the world 1s not 
capable of producing, sufficient 








up the bulk of the reconstruction al th 
and development supplies the’ which we are exporting. Last year 





goods and services to equal those 


years. As a result, America will 
have to continue to send its funds 
abroad if it wishes to continue to 


enjoy the benefits of large ex- 
ports. 

Last year the excess of our 
exports over our imports was 


eight billion two hundred million 
dollars. This huge gap was fi- 
nanced in several ways: foreign 
countries used two billion two 
hundred million dollars of gold 
and long- and short-term assets 
which they held in the United 
States; we made long-term loans 
abroad of three billion dollars; 
and the remaining three billion 
one hundred million dollars was 
covered by unilateral transfers 
consisting principally of emi- 
grants’ remittances and UNRRA 
assistance, Of the total loans and 
unilateral transfers last year, pri- 
vate transactions accounted for a 
net of one billion dollars; the re- 
mainder was governmental. 

I hope that private investment, 
stimulated by healthy economic 
conditions abroad, will take up 
much more of the slack in our 
international account in the fu- 
ture. But it seems clear that un- 
der present uncertain conditions 
our international trade and our 
share of the world’s recovery will 
have to be largely financed 
through our Government and in- 
ternational organizations by means 
of the sale of United States Gov- 
ernment obligations to our citizens 
and by taxation. 


Based on the first quarter of 
1947, United States exports of 
goods and services would exceed 
19 billion dollars for the year. It 
is anticipated, however, that this 
rate will not continue throughout 
the year, and that there will be 
a contraction of exports in the re- 
maining months of 1947. Of 
course there may also be a further 
reduction in imports, but it is 
possible to hope that the gap be- 
tween what we sell abroad and 
what we buy will not exceed ten 
billion dollars, It is certainly not 
likely to be less than eight billion 
dollars. With the various means 


sult of our present extensive re- 
construction drive, particularly if 
it is accompanied by. good har- 
vests abroad in contrast to those 
of the past two years, there should 
be a much smaller gap, and we 
can expect tourist expenditures 
by Americans to rise considerably 
to aid in offsetting it. 


Our Future Commitments 

On the basis of these expecta- 
tions, we shall be faced with the 
necessity of providing additional 
financing abroad of one billion 
dollars this year, three billion 
dollars in 1948 in addition to ex- 
isting credits extending into next 
year and from five to six billion 
dollars for grants and loans in 
1949 and again in 1950. The 
amounts should be somewhat less 
in 1951, and it is possible that 
thereafter the situation can be 
stabilized with large but not stag- 
gering investments each year for 
purposes productive enough to re- 
sult in a fair and sound return on 
our money. 

I realize that I have been 
speaking in terms so vast and in 
magnitudes so bewildering as to 
make it very difficult to compre- 
hend these questions which face 
us as the world’s banker. But the 
vastness of the amounts involved 
is the inevitable result of the 
overwhelming size of our produc- 
tive capacity and our wealth 
equally as much as of the extent 
of the war’s destruction. 

Let us consider one or two 
aspects of our national wealth 
which are perhaps not so well- 
known and which bear very ma- 
terially on our ability to discharge 
the function of banker. The liquid 
assets of the nation are of a stag- 
gering amount. For instance, the 
reservoir of our accumulated cash 
and bank deposits alone as of the 
end of 1946 amounted to more 
than 150 billion dollars, Of this 
about 120 billion dollars was held 
by individuals, about 25 billion 
dollars by corporations, anothe1 





5 billion dollars by State and local 
governments, and the rest was 





held by financial, educational and 
eleemosynary institutions, And, 
bear in mind, I am speaking only 
of cash and bank deposits — the 
most investible type of liquid 
funds that we have. This does not 
include other forms of highly 
liquid savings such as short-term 
securities, which in turn run into 
many billions more. In addition, 
it should be remembered that the 
annual accrual of cash deposits 
although it has fallen off since the 
active war years, was still at a 
very high rate in 1946. In that 
year, individuals alone accrued 
more than 12 billion dollars. All 
of these funds are in the hands of 
potential investors — institutional 
as well as individuals. 

Requirements for investment 
funds in the domestic field are so 
far below the available liquid 
amount to which I have just re- 
ferred that it would be only nat- 
ural that investors should seek an 
outlet in the foreign field at the 
earliest possible moment. This, as 
I have said, will become a reality 
when the obligations of the Inter- 
national Bank are offered publicly 
and as direct foreign obligations 
become available in sound and 
attractive form. Also many corpo- 
rations may wish to utilize their 
excess liquid assets to make direct 
investments abroad. To the extent 
that private funds are sent abroad 
in these direct and indirect fash- 
ions, the call upon Government to 
give assistance will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 


Lending Must Have Limits 


It would be folly to embark on 
the program that I have outlined 
as necessary unless we have a rea- 
sonable hope that the outcome of 
our efforts will be a stable and 
orderly world and an expanding 
and healthy international trade. 
Obviously we could not continue 
indefinitely to give or lend limit- 
less amounts of money each year. 
Nor could other countries afford 
to repay us. As it is, we shall have 
to expect repayment over long 
periods of time and at low rates 
of interest if our debtors are not 
to be destroyed by the burden of 
their debts. It would be useless 
for us to lend during this transi- 


tion period in order to secure good 
customers for the future and 
bankrupt these customers by the 
terms of our loans. It would be 
equally tragic if we should bank- 
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rupt ourselves in the process of 
serving as the world’s banker, I 


do not believe that either of these 


results will occur if we proceed 


to utilize our great resources dur- 
ing the next few years in order to 


provide the means of reconstruc- 


tion and development which we 
alone are capable of providing. It 


Defends Finance 
Companies 


Laurence M. Jeger, Executive 
Vice-President of Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Finance Companies, 
says these concerns have driven 
out loan sharks and have set up 
a high standard of fair dealing 
with public. 


Monetary Fund Acts on 
Gold Black Market 


Warns illegitimate deals threaten 
world’s exchange stability. 


| 

| WASHINGTON, June 23.—The 
International Monetary Fund to- 
‘day went on public record that it 
| will take vigorous action to abol- 
‘ish the international black market 
‘in gold. In a statement issued by 


In a talk before the American | Camille Gutt, Managing Director 


cial conditions, 


foreign trade since the end of the 
war is shown by the composition 
of the trade, the extreme disparity 


Warns Present Export Trade Is Abnormal — 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York points out large export 
volume is due to temporary conditions, and until our import situa- 
tion is clarified, dollar shortage will continue. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York in the current issue 
of “The Guaranty Survey,” its monthly review of business and finan- 
calls attention to the unbalanced situation in our 
present foreign trade. According to the bank’s analysis: 

“The abnormal character of our®—— 





steps to prevent the dissipation of 
their dollar assets by tightening 
import controls. Almost ail the 


Volu 





3 rts and imports, and| Latin American nations expe- 
is my belief that such investments |Industrial Bankers Institute atjof the Fund, he urged member “lyase og by which this dis-|rienced large increases in their : 
are the surest way to maintain | Denver on June 10, Laurence M.| governments parity has been financed. Of the| holdings of dollars during the - 
and protect our prosperity and| Jeger, Executive Vice-President | to bring into nearly $15.3 billion in goods and|war. The general belief was that 
Dr ac tes pant ou emtentiCounset of Sas) egal ervions Supelied te Aree tagk previde. tae exepptionsl” post. 

e ii é - ir . la . : ¢ st 
would not achieve the regenera-| the Wisconsin governments ri ‘Sas et eo Or 46%, war needs. But the rapid in- 
tion of broken economies else-| Association of through whom y ¥ ; ; 


where in the world and would be 
money wasted. If we are to act 
at all, we will have to act ade- 


Finance Com- 


panies, after 


premium 
transactions 


was paid for through goods and 
services sold to the United States. 


crease in prices of their imports, 
combined with declines in prices 


eur oa : About $3.1 billion, or 20%, was|of some of their agricultural ex- 
uately. My own faith in the ionic of uke. tat given outright under govern- — ~ vag A gre savor. 
Salbieative. powers of men and|/ry throughout Mr  Gutt’s mental or private auspices; ” ap- erg ons a | Ss eg — oe 
their societies is such that I be-|the ages statement for proximately — equal amoun — a = thor a a _ : 
lieve we shall find, if we make} pointed out the Fund fol- paid for with the proceeds of| time, J s 


the investment which we know 
would be necessary to do the job 
thoroughly, that our international 
trade and our own domestic econ- 
omy will feel the stimulus of our 


that finance 
companies 
have been in- 
strumental in 
effecting 





lows: 

“The inter- 
national 
Monetary 





Camille Gutt 


loans; and the remaining $2.2 bil- 
lion, or 14%, was financed by the 
liquidation of foreign assets, in- 
cluding gold. 


types of durable goods for some 
time after the war led to the use 
of foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of luxury products for indi- 








“The proportional disparity be- vidual consumption instead of 
efforts and rise to levels we have|}sound con- ebay tween exports and gona by so a ees ig + Fo la il | 
never yet attained in times of|sumer lend- Laurence M. Jeger | eration to the international gold this ‘ae has —— me The tr at oy anand’ mikey countries 
peace. No one can promise, of|ing and_ in transactions at prices substantial- | tan 1 "al = Sian neat. Pe iCiaas westrictions on 
course, that we will have peace 1n | introducing and maintaining rea-|ly above monetary parity which|C0C® 00 be = we d imports last|}the importation of nonessential 
which to enjoy the benefits we sonable interest charges. have been taking place in various Fane averaged $400,000,000 month-| goods to conserve dollar sain Sates Mel 
might expect, but of one thing “After 2,000 years of usury,”|areas of the world. Because of : sty 4 : , 
am quite certain, and that is that} Mr. Jeger stated, “we have in one | the importance of this matter the ly. The corresponding average|the purchase of equipment that | ae 
we cannot long expect to maintain 


peace in the world if there is eco- 
nomic chaos, For my part then, 
there is little choice but for the 
United States to undertake the 
task of banker to the world. I 
hope and believe that we can do 
this without sacrificing the ideals 
of individual effort and enterprise 
which we cherish. Whether we do 
or not will depend largely on 
whether we citizens understand 
and support America in her role 
as the world’s banker. 
$$ 


California Ore. Pwr. 
Com. Placed on Market 


Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First 
Boston Corp. jointly headed an 
investment banking group which 


generation, not only driven the 
loan shark from our midst, but 
have set up a higher standard of 
fair dealing with the public than 
has any other business, trade or 
profession. 
“We are entitled not only to the 
full confidence of the public, but 
to their appreciation of the splen- 
did job we have done, and to their 
good will and support. 
“If any part of the public is 
skeptical about our operations or 
more or less antagonistic to our 
business, it can only be because 
we have failed to tell our story. 
“If any believe that our charges 
are too high, it is only because 
we have failed to tell them that, 
despite efficient and economical 
management, we average only 
2% to 4% on volume and only 





fund has prepared this statement 
of its views: 

“A primary purpose of the Fund 
is world exchange stability and it 
is the considered opinion of the 
Fund that exchange stability may 
be undermined by continued and 


increasing external purchases and 
sales of gold at prices which 
directly and indirectly produce 
exchange transactions at depre- 
ciated rates. 





Practice Growing 


“From information at its dis- 
posal, the Fund believes that un- 
less discouraged this practice is 
likely to become extensive, which 
would fundamentally disturb the 
exchange relationships among the 
members of the Fund. Moreover. 
these transactions involve a loss 


for the first four months of this 
year is $741 million. 


Removing Trade Barriers 


“A substantial increase in the 
exporting capacity of the im- 
portant industrial nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia could materially 
alter the foreign-trade outlook. 
Whether such an increase can be 
achieved in the near future is a 
crucial question, not only in its 
bearing on the outlook for the ex- 
port trade of the United States in 
coming months, but also in con- 
nection with the establishment of 
the proposed International Trade 
Organization, now under discus- 
sion at Geneva. The effort to pro- 
mote international trade on a 
broad multilateral basis has ap- 
parently encountered a major 


will contribute to their producing 
and exporting capacity over the 
long term. 

“The possibility of increases in 
loans and gifts has probably be- 
come somewhat stronger since the 
beginning of the year. As far as 
gifts are concerned, the ultimate 
potentialities of the new policy of 
extending economic aid to nations 
threatened with external pressure 
appear to be very great, although 
recent official statements indicate 
that, for the time being, no such 
aid is planned except the pay- 
ments already approved for 
Greece and Turkey. This source 
of dollar exchange, while poten- 
tially very important, is still too 
indefinite to be relied upon as a 
future influence on trade. 
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and Monetary Fund, 
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betterments to its proverties. On| Program. ‘Interesting Interest’ is| transactions are being conducted | Ports that, from the end of the 


Se 


the lending operations. This is : 
test that has not yet been faced. 
The other major lending agency — 


June 23. the Securities and Ex-|a 
change Commission approved the 
application of the two companies 
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Other Possible Sources of Dollars 


_ “It is hardly conceivable that 
imports can increase fast enough 
in the near future to permit the 
present rate of exports to continue 
without radical changes in other 
factors, such as loans, gifts, and 
the use of gold and dollar bal- 
ances. The liquidation of foreign 
dollar balances as a means of pay- 
ing for American goods and serv- 
ices can probably be accelerated 
for a time. Resistance to further 
liquidation of dollar holdings, 
however, would probably increase 
rapidly as the balances were re- 
duced; and, in any event, such 
liquidation could be no more than | 


a temporary influence on our ex- 
port trade. 


“Foreign countries, especially in 
Latin America, have already taken 





















































of interest.” tary Fund quoted. above. 
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New York Security Dealers Association 





Mel Wien, M. S. Wien & Co.; Frank Koller, F. H. Koller & Co.; A. M. McNulten, 
F. H. Koller & Co.; John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr., & Co.; Gene Stark, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Sam Gold, Lilley & Co., New York; Nat Krumholz, Siegel & Co.; Tracy R. Engle, 
Buckley Brothers, New York; Stan Shaw, Josephthal & Co. 


Stan Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.; Joe Monahan, Laird & Co.; Bill Volk, Hemp- 


hill, Noyes & Co.; Roger McMahon, 
Claybaugh & Co. 


Dreyfus, Jacquin & Co.; Bill Carey, Blair F. 


Frank Dunne, Dunne & Co.; Joseph Mayr, Joseph Mayr & Co.; Bert Seligman, 
Ward & Co.; Irving A. Greene, Greene & Co. 


Bob Herzog, Herzog & Co.; Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co.; Joseph Goldenberg, 
Ira Haupt & Co.; Ben Grody, Herzog & Co. 


Julius Golden, Greene & Co.; Lou Walker, National Quotation Bureau; Martin King, 
King & King Securities Corp.; Herbert Singer, Luckhurst & Co. 
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Annual Outing Held June 20th, 1947 


Hank Serlen, Josephthal & Co.; Maury Hart, New York Hanseatic Corp.; Otto H. Tom Greenberg, C. E. Unterberg & Co.; Lester Pett, R. H. Johnson & Co.; Edward 
Steindecker, New York Hanseatic Corp. Breen, R. H. Johnson & Co.; Harry Orloff, Troster, Currie & Summers 





Louis P. Singer, Troster, Currie & Summers; Kenneth Irving Gersten, Gersten & Frenkel; Henry B. Gersten, Jack Gertler, Gertler, Stearns & Co.; Abe Strauss, 
Hall, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Arthur Schwartz, Bache & Co. Hettleman & Co.; W. F. Moss, National Quotation Bureau Strauss Bros., Inc.; Dick Abbe, Van Tuyl & Abbe; Joe 
’ Donadio, Strauss Bros., Inc. 


« 


ke * 


Henry Dittmer, Geyer & Co.; Edward Ruskin, Ward &- ~ Clarence Nelson, Baker, Weeks & Harden; Duke Hunter 


a , I i . : cor 
Co.; Tom Doyle, Ward & Co. Aetna Securities Corp.; Herman A. Feldmann, . et ieeatite ) tng Teetatics a James D. Colyer, 
Geyer & Co. va Securities Corp. 
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At Engineers Golf Club, Roslyn, L. I. 


= 





A. P. Morris, Estabrook & Co.; Ken Howard, J. A. Hogle Lester S. Greenwald, Wellington & Co.; Arthur Hatz, Reg. Knapp, George D. B. Bonbrisht & Ca: 8. Ut. 
& Co., New York City Arnhold & S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Junger, Junger, Anderson & Co.; Mort Gartman, 
Josephthal & Co. 


auss, 
Joe 





Carl I. Taber, guest; Ralph T. Tyner, Jr., Peabody, 
Tyner & Co.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Howard P. Frey, 
Howard P. Frey & Co. 


neent Fitzgerald, Fitzgerald & Co.; Eugene V. Lawson, 


Schwamm & Co.: Frank J. McCall, Schwamm & Co. Mrs. Marguerite O’Keefe, Executive Secretary of the 


New York Security Dealers Association;- Thomas J. 
O’Keefe, guest 
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Attended by Over 200 Members and Guests 7 
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The 1947-1948 Business Outlook 


(Continued from page 2) 
in important areas to meet the 
demands of the primary postwar 
bulge. There is available an am- 


|year, for 
years,” 

But Such general observations 
don’t help much, 


“another three or four 


ple supply of war-trained per-_| 


sonnel to operate these expanded 
facilities. An abundance of capi- 
tal, an important agency of pro- 
duction, left over from war... 
billions of new Money that came 
into existence to buy war products 
continues in existence in peace 
as capital . . . though it may not 
work with its usual force because 
prospects for gain are not com- 
mensurate with risk. And not un- 
mportant on the supply side there 
s being added to domestic pro- 
duction, some of which is al- 
ready reaching flood-stage, an 
increasing amount of imported 
goods, pulled to this country by 
high prices in terms of dollars 
the world wants, 

On the demand side the capacity 
to buy is not keeping in proper 
balance with increasing supplies 
. . . the professional economist 
ealls it “equilibrium.” 

Dollar signs are confusing our 
thinking about balanced 
and demand. High wages not 
compensated by higher produc- 
tion, inefficiency in production 
and in distribution, lost time from 
strikes, slow downs, absenteeism, 
all of which become price; taxes 
of all kinds, all of which become 
price; social reforms that cost 
money, all of which must ulti- 
mately lodge in price .. . all this 
has carried prices of goods pro- 
duced by some groups beyond the 
power of other groups to buy, be- 
yond the will to buy of still other 
groups, 

Capacity to buy? 


] 
4 
] 


Money Not Wealth 


How deplorable it is that we are 
overlooking, and in some very 
high places, the elementary eco- 
nomic fact that money is not 
wealth. We made the same mis- 
take at the end of World War I; 


money became the dominant value, | 
Americans iost belief in any thing | 


else, and we got into serious 
trouble. We are repeating the 
same mistake in post World War 
iI. Gilded economic phrases about 
“backlog of savings’ and ”in- 
creased national income” mean 
‘ess than some think in terms of 
goods and services that can be 
oought. The buying power of 
Savings will help some, but the 
oower to consume in the future 
will be the power to produce, for 
nen can be paid only out of what 
nen themselves produce and the 
payment for the exchange is al- 
Ways made with a two-dimension 
dollar that measures alike what 
We sell and what we buy. 

But to get back to our topic... 
his is not intended as a review of 
‘igh school economics. 

As background for predictions 
On the immediate outlook we have 
sald that generally the exist'ng 
Supply-demand situation points to 
‘urther price declines; however as 
an Overall movement this appears 
‘0 be some time away. For the 
immediate outlook it seems cer- 
‘ain that price adjustments will 
9€ very mixed ... some down, 
“ome up, some delayed. 


Such a prediction is obviously 


©onditional upon a free working 


ptr fundamental economic 
adjustments are being upset by 
Tir re ° 

es: commodities, And the in- 
“uence of our foreign policy on 


©rices will be considerable; as- 
sistance: abroad running into bil- 


lions will clearly be inflationary, | 


for we are not sending dollars 
abroad we are sending goods, and 


‘n amounts which greatly lessen | 


vomestic supply. We have just 
-€€n told by Washington that “ru- 
dimentary rehabilitation needs” 


for foreign assistance can be met | this, but the chances appear good | tomobile, building 


Only by expenditures running to 


supply | 


Subsidies and guarantees on par-| 


Price Reversal 


Conditioned upon fundamental 
economic adjustments, if we keep 
in mind the supply-demand prin- 
ciple as a starting point and re- 
member that forces which cause 
prices to go down are actually the 
same forces that cause prices to 
go up. merely working in 
reverse order to correct excesses 
one way or the other ... we can 
guess better what will happen in 
particular price movements, Along 
this line of reasoning we can look 
for the severe price breaks in 
those commodities where prices 
have moved un highest from pre- 
war levels; some prices for ex- 
‘ample are up 200% and more 
while others, such as gasoline, are 
near prewar levels. It is very 
unlikely, then, that gasoline will 
go down indeed, under pressure 
of higher costs and taxes it may 
conceivably have to go up —_ 
like lamp bulbs, G. E. lamp bulbs 
had to be increased 5 to 6% June 1 
' because, as the company explains, 
material and labor costs had gone 
/up so far it could no longer ab- 
sorb the 5% federal excise tax on 
lamps. These are just examples of 
course. Other price adjustments 
/will naturally be delayed where 
| commodities are still in short sup- 
ply: automobiles as an example 
here are many months away from 
anywhere near restoring the de- 
ficiency in the nation’s stock of 
automobiles, even when demand 
is measured at prewar levels. 


| To say that adjustment will be | 
| 


| working to “correct excesses,” is 
|to say of course corrections from 
some point. 


| When the history of post-World | 
| War II is written we shall very | 


likely read that the whole econ- 
omy moved back in an adjustment 


process to relationships existing | 
relationships | 
that existed in terms of the num-| 


before the war 


ber and quantity of things owned 
and used and enjoyed by a certain 
number of people in certain in- 
come groups, This is reasonable, 
those prewar relationships were 
ceveloped over a long period of 
time in a normally functioning 
economy. 

| Clearly there will be a few ex- 
ceptions to this ... new products 
new and changed desires. And the 
relationships after adjustments 
will no doubt have to be measured 
for some time at higher dollar 
values because enormous losses of 
war that were paid for with new 
money will be distributed and 
absorbed to some extent in a 
higher general price level. 

Still discussing the immediate 
outlook— 

Prices are the center-weight of 
the whole economy and what 
happens to prices is in the main 
what happens to business condi- 
tions, As prices move down in- 
dustry by industry under pres- 
sure of increasing supply and a 
relatively lower demand, in the 
white glare of intense competition, 
‘few businesses in the industries 
affected will be able to maintain 
profits at present levels. Weak 


financial conditions in particular | 


ahead will come as single spies 
and not too much in battalions. 
hese mixed and gradual adjust- 
ments should cushion the econo- 
my against dislocations of a large 
recession force. 

But maybe not. 


We have been looking to the 
automobile industry and to the 
building industry the “bell- 


cows” of economic progress or de- 
pression ... to provide a counter 
force against a dangerous aggre- 
gate of postwar adjustments. How- 
ever, effective demand in both 
these industries is being lessened 
by controls and high prices, and 
it is effective demand that is 
needed to make an industry go 
round ...the problem is not one 
of production. 


Dangers of Consumer Credit 
Controls 

Effective demand in the auto- 
mobile industry has already been 
narrowed by high prices to a size 
much smaller than prewar dimen- 
sions and effective demand is be- 
ing further narrowed by an awk- 
ward control of installment sales 
credit under Regulation W. Take 
an example I ran across a few 
days ago: A four-door Plymouth 
sedan in 1840 could be bought for 
$292.00 down and eighteen month- 
ly payments of $31.91. Today the 
same Plymouth requires $453.00 
down and fifteen monthly pay- 
ments of $60.40. These payments 
of $60.40 a month require an in- 
icome of $362.40 a month unless 
|more than 20% of income is spent 
| buying automobiles. 

When the small cash market is 
‘saturated, when the automobile 
industry gets down to the mass 
market of car buyers in the lower 
income groups that support it, 
with prices at anywhere near the 
_present levels, Regulation W, to 
say the least, will need important 
modifications. 


Building 


Effective demand in the build- 
ing industry is being lessened and 
destroyed by high prices. There 
are no credit troubles here; in 
fact subsidies and credits loose 
beyond all reason are contributing 
to existing troubles by pushing 
prices up. And the trouble is 
price... . $50.00 a week veterans, 
no matter how much they are 
aided with credit, find it diftfi- 
eult to pay for houses built by 
$125.60 a week labor, and beyond 
this a prudent veteran is not at- 


tracted by a $10,000 hceuse if he 
thinks that in a year or two his 
25-year mortgage will be more 
than the house will then be worth. 

Now no one objects to the 
$125.00 a week for labor, if it is 


'earned in values produced; we are 
discussing effective demand and 
not wages. If houses cannot be 
built at prices most people can 
pay they will not be built for long, 
and the men who build them will 
sradually give up in unemploy- 
ment what has been gained in 
money wages. To the point of our 
discussion, under such conditions, 
the building industry could be- 
come part of what may be a major 
depression instead of a cushion 
against one. 

Thus we view 
outlook. 


the immediate 


‘companies will be made apparent; | 


‘the financially weak, the ineffi- | 


cient, the marginal businesses, will 
fail. Production and distribution 
will go down, operations will have 
to be tightened, there will be 
'fewer jobs. 


How Deep a Recession? 


| The question naturally occur- 
| ring at this point is will this proc- 


enough to cause a major business 


| " 
| recession. 
| There is no accurate answer to 


‘that, unlike the sorrows in Shakes- 


$5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 a|peare’s Hamlet, the adjustments ! 


ess spread far enough and fast | 


Regular Adjustments 
What I have tried to say so far 
‘is that adjustments which must 
come will in some areas be severe; 
‘in other areas there will be no 
_adjustments; others will move up, 
‘and in still others adjustments 
‘will be delayed. And we have 
‘said that this mixture should be 
a cushion against any recession of 
serious proportions provided ef- 
| fective demand is not lessened too 
| much in major industries .. . au- 
... by controls 


'and high prices. '‘''°'''' 
Descending to the’ second part 








of our examination 
look. 


of the out- 


After adjustments have come in| 


all lines of business and prices of 
everything people buy and sell 
have settled down to a balanced 
basis that will enable a normal 
exchange of goods and services to 


take place, business will then have | 


a toundation 
prosperity. 
Moreover the adjustment proc-- 
ess will have been a_ weeding 
and cleansing period: a lot of dili- 


on which to build 


| 





| 
| 
| 
j 


| 
| 
| 


gent loafing will have been elim-/| 


inated, efficiency will be greater. 
Competition, the fight for actual 
survival by some, will bring our 
whole business economy 
nearer to the pattern of American 
wealth . Which produces more 
goods in less time, to sell for less 
money. Real wages will go up 
even if here and there in the ad- 
justing process money wages may 
have to come down. And it is in 
getting prices down rather than in 
getting money wages up that the 
greatest increases in standards of 
living for the American worker 
have come... reducing the prices 
of automobiles from luxury limits 
of $3,000 and above to “$590 FOB 
Detroit” did more to increase 
American living standards than 
all the money-wage increases of 
all time. 

And may I offer at this point 
some business philosophy, as we 
think of adjustments ahead. 

Business reversals are not an 
unmixed calamity, Economic his- 
tory has been one of prosperity 
and depression and such alterna- 
tions will very likely come in the 
future regardless of any artificial 
means we use to try to stop them. 
But from depressions of the past 
business has always learned les- 
sons, it has gained strength from 
problems overcome. 

As Emerson reminds us, “the 
changes that break up a short in- 
terval of prosperity of men are 
advertisements of a nature whose 
law is growth.” 

The experienced business with a 
reasonable reserve of capital and 


credit resources should feel no 
hesitancy about going ahead, 
though reversals do come. It isa 


time for critical study of old mar- 
kets and new sales opportunities 
and new and better ways to reach 
them. It is a time to eliminate 
waste, a time for new energies in 
the direction of high efficiency all 
the way around. 

3ut enough of business philoso- 
phy. 

After adjustments then a bright 
future, but we said in the begin- 
ning that our prediction of a 
bright future needs important 
qualifications. To briefly discuss 
only two: 


Importance of Credit 

The first qualification is sound 
credit, and it is named first be- 
cause the future of credit is the 
future of business ...a future of 
sound private credit . a future 
of sound Government credit. 

Private credit must be kept 
sound by intelligent credit execu- 
tives and bankers of this country, 
working together to make private 
credit perform efficiently and in 
full force its legitimate function 
of moving goods and services in 
the natural course of trade. If 
this is done we can forget all the 
empty talk about “inflation of 
credit,” for there is no evidence 
anywhere that a legitimate ex- 
pansion of private credit for com- 
mercial use ever caused inflation. 
This naturally excludes commer- 
cial and bank credit for out-and- 
out speculation. 

Government credit must be kept 
sound by keeping federal expendi- 
tures in our peacetime economy 
at limits of what can be collected 
annually within provisions of a 
sensible tax program. For no 
matter how worthy the expendi- 
tures. may be, new money arbi- 
trarily issued to finance Govern- 


ment deficits is inflationary. A 
Wholly: different motive than the 


back | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





ities that 





necessities of trade govern its cre- 


‘ation and there is no relationship 


between the needs of trade and 
the new money issued. And unlike 
an expansion of private credit 
which completes an exchange of 
value and is retired, new Govern- 


ment credit-dollars created by 
deficit financing remain in the 
money stream to disturb prices 


'and through them other relation- 


ships in the business world. 

As long as confidence in money 
exists the exact influence on 
prices of any given quantity of it 


in circulation remains largely 
guesswork; but we do know that 


in some yet unmeasured amount 
it is a force of tremendous pro- 
portions in the quantities issued in 
recent years; and in the quanti- 
may have to be issued 
If expenditures now being 
contemplated in Washington are 
approved no sensible tax take 
could support them in a self-sus- 
taining peacetime economy. If we 
keep printing new money in the 
more dignified form of Govern- 
ment bonds to cover deficits, 
there can be no sound business 
basis for going ahead, dollar val- 
ues could never be stabilized for 
business to adjust to. 

Without dollar stability there 
can be no stability anywhere. “Iz- 
vestia,” the Russian official news- 
paper, uttered in derision a few 
days ago a truth that was not in- 
tended when it said, “the same 
old American dollar is the reason 
for everything.” 

So our first 
credit. 

The second and last qualifica- 
tion . and all we have said is 
imbedded in this one .. . is that 
if the future of bright possibilities 
is to be reached we must go for- 

rard in the pattern of American 
wealth we discussed. And the 
form of that pattern needs no re- 
view with this group, but “lest 
we forget” it is a pattern in which 
the individual is the center of ini- 
tiative and enterprise, free men 
and women working for high in- 


again. 


qualification is 


dividual achievement, creating, 
dreaming dreams and making 
those dreams come true, forever 


dissatisfied with “good enough.” 


The Outlook? 


Adjustments will come, inter- 
vals of prosperity will be broken 
up, but if management and labor 
and Government will intelligently 
work together im the traditional 
American wealth and 


pattern Oi 

keep it free from further altera- 
tions, the future of this land of 
ours is growing and green. Alive. 


If we cover it more and more with 
trashy ideologies of foreign lands 
and alien minds the kind of 
America you and I grew up in 
will die. 


Thos. Bartsch Restant 


The board of governors of the 
New York Curb Exchange has 
accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of Thomas W. Bartsch as a 
member and Class A Governor 
of the exchange. Mr. Bartsch had 
been a member of the Curb Ex- 
change since April 22, 1931, and 
a governor since February, 1942. 

Mr. Bartsch had been active in 
the administrative affairs of the 
exchange during his period as an 
exchange governor, serving on 
many of the standing committees. 
At the time of his resignation, he 
was Chairman of the committee 
on admissions and a member of 
the committes on arbitration and 
finance. 

With Walter E. Travers, Mr. 
Bartsch is forming the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Travers 
& Bartsch. 


vett Brothers in N. Y. 
Charles M. Levett is engaging 
in the securities business from of- 
fices at 70 Pine Stret, New York 
City, under the firm name of 
Levett Brothers. In the past he 
was with W. D. Yergason & Co. 



































too freqeuntly refuses to recognize 
his proper function between the 
employee and the community. 


How I Would Treat Labor 


If I were a businessman, I would 
endeavor to keep in mind at all 
times (1) that my employee is 
also a member of the community 
and therefore one of my employ- | 
ers, (2) that there is no justifica- | 
tion in natural law for me to} 
degrade the human person who | 
works for me, (3) that I am the} 
broker or agent through whom 
my employee delivers his goods 
and services to the community, 
and (4) that the community has 
the right to insist that I not gouge 
the people of the community by 
buying the labor of men as cheap- 
ly as possible and selling it for as 
high a price as possible. 


There is, of course, in this coun- 
try a by no means inconsiderable 
school of thought that the decency 
which marks the great majority of 
men can be safely relied upon for 
the protection of all. There is no 
doubt that this theory holds true 
in the ordinary personal relation- 
ship of the average individual to 
the world about him. This citizen 
pays his bills, does not beat his 
wife or children, treats his neigh- 
bors considerately and gives reg- 
ularly to charity. But the role of 
the businessman is not generally 
considered an ordinary personal 
relationship of the individual to 
the world about him. If it were, 
current economic problems would 
shrink to the sharp practices of 
racketeers who will be found in 
any human society. Not that the 
businessman is a racketeer in the 
accepted sense. He is merely the 
creation of the economists who 
have designated the role of busi- 
nessman a thing separate and 
apart from the normal activities 
and interests of any individual. 
Hence the vicious and unreason- 
ing slogan: ‘‘Business is business,” 
with all its nuances of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, dog eat dog, 
and the devil take the hindmost. 


reassumes as quickly as possible, 
however, its position of usurpa- 
tion to make new seizures of 
power and to breed new confu- 
sions in the community. 


No Bed of Roses 


I will admit that being a busi- 
nessman is not a bed of roses. The 
role calls for hard work and for 
the exercise of clear judgment. 
There is nothing more erroneous 
than the careless assumption that 
a businessman is independent, 
that he is his own boss, and that 
he is answerable to nobody in the 
operation of his business enter- 
prise. When this idea is held by 
one not a businessman, perhaps 
no readily ascertainable harm en- 
sues. But when the assumption is 
held by a businessman, the im- 
pact on the community and its 
people is adverse in varying de- 
gree, but adverse nevertheless, 
because it goes to swell the un- 
rest, dissatisfaction and turmoil 
that is so prevalent in the United 
States today. 


Let us dissect out the relation- 
ship of the businessman to the 
community. Everyone knows the 
process by which individuals in 
the great majority of cases, be- 
come businessmen. Usually the 
businessman is a worker who, 
through possession of unusual 
ability and the accumulation of 
some savings, feels the urge to 
launch out for himself in his 
chosen line of endeavor. He does 
so, and his very act, which he has 
a right to do, is what creates the 
confusion in his mind as to his 
status in the community. He fails 
to distinguish between his right to 

act and the manner in which he 
acts. 




























































































































The Community His Boss 


In far too many instances such 
individuals forget that there has 
been only a change of degree in 
their relationship to the commu- 
nity. This change is easily de- 
scribed. Where, before, this am- 
bitious individual had only one 
boss to please and to look to for 
direction, he now has all of the 
people in the community for his 
bosses. It makes no difference 
whether this businessman operates 
singly, or in a partnership, or 
whether he chooses to make of 
himself a great corporation. He 
and any management device he 
sets up are and remain the em- 
ployees of the community. The 
people of the community, in their 
role as employers of those who 
offer goods and services, have a 
valid right to determine what 
they want, when they want it, and 
the procedures through which de- 
livery is to be consummated. 


It should, therefore, be crystal 
clear that when an employer, be 
he an individual, a partnership or 
a great corporation, stands by the 
fallacy of licentious independence 
and calls its Free Enterprise, he is 
in downright evasion of his right- 
ful relationship to the community. 


No businessman, of course, 
boldly asserts in plain language 
his complete independence of the 
community in the external opera- 
tions of his enterprise. But in far 
too many instances he does so 
subtly and undercover. It is in 
administering the internal affairs 
of his organization that he fre- 
quently becomes bold and brazen 
to the point of recklessness. Busi- 
nessmen who would hesitate 
through prudence to ride rough- 
shod over the rights of their cus- 
tomers, hesitate not a bit when 
the rights of their employees are 
concerned. Such employers re- 
gard their employees as something 
less than the goods on their 
shelves or the gadget they make, 
a sort of necessary nuisance, as 
it were, created by Providence as 
a natural handicap to hamper the 
garnering of money profit. It is 
in the employer-employee rela- 


Alibis for Racketeering 


The early economists who de- 
veloped this brand of thinking 
were in bald language, a set of 
glib talkers brought into an in- 
creasingly complex scene, not to 
formulate a set of principles for 
the guidance of men in an ex- 
panding industrial economy, but 
to furnish alibis and explanations 
for vicious racketeering practices 
that had already made their ap- 
pearance. The names of these 
fakers are seldom mentioned, but 
that makes no difference. Today, 
we may choose to believe, if we 
are naive enough, that John Stu- | 
art Mill’s wage theory has been 
discarded, or that Malthus’ theory 
of bare subsistence as the divine 
reward for the laborer has been 
laid aside. But we in the organ- 
ized labor movement are not so 
naive. The theories of those men 
certainly have beén disproved and 
discredited and branded as dis- 
graceful by every ethical system 
of moral philosophy, but they 
have not been abandoned. We of 
labor encounter them at every 
negotiation table day after day. 
They are merely stated in differ- 
ent words. Pay raises are dis- 
cussed in terms of whether or not 
the public will stand a higher 
price for the product, and there is 
much palaver about the cost of 
living level as an element in the 
wage structure. 


What the early economists set 
out to prove was a doctrine of 
unbridled license for the man who 
was ruthless enough or strong 
enough or cunning enough to ex- 
ercise it. No one, said they, not 
even the state, should be per- 
mitted to take a hand in the game 
—in fact, should occasion arise, 
armed protection of the unbridled 
licensee became the duty of the 








| would 


|many businessmen 


omists is dead? 

If I were a _ businessman, I 
shrink from the crass 
enormousness of the role that so 
essay. The 
patter of this role is, “I propose to 
assume the sole responsibility in 
the conduct of my business, both 
in its dealings with the consumer 
and its dealings with its own em- 
ployees. If need be, I will de- 
mand the enactment of legislation 
that will number this assumption 
of mine among my rights. Not 
that I want to be compelled to 
exercise it, but only that I may 
exercise it if I choose. For it is 
also my right not to exercise it, if 
I please. Whose business is it?” 


It shouldn’t take much time to 
answer that question. I would 
hold as a businessman that the 
activities of any individual are 
every other individual’s business, 
because it is what we do as indi- 
viduals collectively here in Amer- 
ica that keeps our free democracy 
functioning. 


The NAM 


This assumption of sole respon- 
sibility is for the greater part only 
a convenient cloak to be put on 
and taken off at pleasure by too 
many businessmen. This is par- 
ticularly true of the spokesmen 
for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. All of the state- 
ments of that organization set 
forth the thesis that the gentle- 
men are accepting full responsi- 
bility for the obligations of Amer- 
ican industry to the American 
community in general. When, 


however, the question direct is put 


to the spokesmen for the NAM, 
the cloak of responsibility is 
promptly doffed and put in the 
closet. It has been my experience 
in negotiations, discussions and 
debates with a number of NAM 
presidents and board chairmen 
that I invariably find myself, 
when the chips are down, talking 
with a self-styled leader who rep- 
resents only his own company, 
and frequently not even that. 
Sometimes it develops that he is 
speaking only for him individ- 
ually. 


Double-Talk 


If I were a businessman, I would 
oppose such a farcial setup. I 
would endeavor to establish an 


industrial leadership authorized 
to speak authoritatively for 
American business under the 


time-tried method of majority 
rule, or I would insist that so- 


called business leaders cut out the 
double-talk. 


This matter of putting on and 
taking off the cloak of responsi- 
bility is not a recreational activity 
of so-called business leadership. It 
has a purpose, and its purpose is 
to claim the responsibility when 
there is a dollar to be made, and 
to duck the responsibility when it 
is going to cost a dollar. In these 
latter moments, the accepted for- 
mula is to accuse consumers and 
workers alike of failing to live up 
to their responsibilities! Anyone 
who can read will recall the repe- 
tition of that refrain especially 
when labor unions are being dis- 
cussed. 


The truth of the matter happens 
to be, and if I were a businessman, 
I would confront it boldly, is that 
the organized worker’s main 
struggle is for his right to exer- 
cise the responsibility that he 
knows is his, and that he knows 
equally well has been wrested 
away from him. It is not so long 
ago that workers in this country, 
forced to reveal by spectacular 
methods the lagging inadequacy 
of a democracy that should be 
completely dynamic, were forced 
to sit in jail or work on penal 








rockpiles because they had tried 
to assert their responsibility to 


labor’s responsibilities. I would 
gladly hand over to my employees 
their rightful responsibilities, and 
I have more than a sneaking sus- 
picion that the result would be a 
deeper interest on the part of my 
hired hands in their responsibility 
to my business enterprise. As lI 
see it, the result would be a 
larger, steadier return to myself 
for my services as a business plan- | 
ner and for the initial sacrifices I 
had made to launch the business. 
I am certain I would live longer, | 
because my own responsibility to 
the community would be whittled | 
down to its normal load. I 
wouldn’t have to work so long or 
worry so much. 


Labor’s Real Obligation 


Above all, I would make it clear 
on every possible occasion that 
the American labor movement has | 
a deep obligation to obtain an 
adequate annual wage under a/| 
program of full employment for 
all willing and able workers in 
the land. I would also point out 
that the American labor move- 
ment completely lacks authority 
to accept for the American people 


would profit from those prin- 
ciples. 

This article is too short to cover 
more than a few of those prin- 
ciples, but I wish to mention three 
or four basic principles I would 
follow because they are so vital 
to the development of sound labor 
management relations in America 
today, 


Cooperation Essential 


The first principle is that only 
as labor and management cooper- 
ate to make their industry suc- 
cessful can maximum benefits be 
obtained for workers, for manage- 
ment, and for the public. There 
is too much emphasis in present 
labor activities on the use of 
strife, in the emphasis on strug- 
gle, and the incitation to fight. 
Strikes have proven to be an 
extremely expensive luxury to 
labor. I would determine at all 
cost to avoid strikes, because I 
know my membership cannot 
make real gains. through the 
strike weapon. 


In its place I would put con- 
structive cooperation with man- 
agement through well-conceived 
programs by which the industry 
would be advanced and the public 
would be better served. I would 
know that as a result my mem- 
bership would make steady and 
lasting gains. It is steady produc- 
tion and steady employment that 
produces best results for all. 


Avoid Smearing 


A second principle I would put 
into effect immediately is that all 
statements and all literature pub- 
lished by my international union 
would be absolutely truthful. I 
would discard the use of mis- 
statement, the false accusation, 
and the smear. I would com- 
pletely eliminate the threat to 
public officials who failed to carry 
out my dictum, because I would 
have no program which would 
have to be jammed down the 
throats of fair-minded men. 


I would appoint a censor in my 
union to check on all literature 
and see that it was written fairly 
and honestly. I fear I would find 
very little in the way of a good 
pattern to follow because there 
is so little union literature today 
that is completely honest in its 
statements. Yet I know my mem- 
bership overwhelmingly consists 
of fair-minded men to whom such 
a policy would appeal. 


Besides this, such a_ policy 
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powerful minority, that always {tionship that the businessman all) censee doctrine of the early econ-|wouldn’t talk so much about behavior on my part, were | 


/accord with the accepted formula 


has to be paid for in prestige ang 
reputation. It is fairly easy in a 
free-speaking democracy to get 


/one’s self branded a socialist, a 


communist, a radical or a screw- 
ball. -The new thing that one pro- 
poses is not always understood, 
and hence it is resisted. It has 
ever been thus. Early Christians 
were fed to the lions; the English 
barons who wrested the Magna 


_Carta from a reluctant King John 


in A. D. 1215 were execrated by 
every other ruler of Europe as 


|outlaws and bandits; even in our 
own history, 


the now-halowed 
members of the Boston Tea Party 
were branded as hoodlums and 
ruffians. All of these folks paid 
a price for their temerity. 

If I were a _ businessman, I 
would be wililng to pay such a 
price as part of the cost of doing 
business, because I am morally 


certain that in the long run my 
|investment would pay increased 


dividends for myself and more 
satisfaction among my employers, 
the people of the community. 


Bn Ba 
STEINKRAUS 


best elements of the public and 
from good management for put- 
ting such a policy into effect. I 
would remove from my union con- 
stitution any preamble or state- 
ments which are un-American or 
undemocratic. 


I would be so fair that I would 
never take advantage of a situa- 
tion to wreck a company just be- 
cause they have not been as fair 
to my union as I would like to 
have them be; because I know 
that if I would treat them justly 
when I have the advantage, my 
chances of getting just treatment 
from them when the tables might 
be reversed would be greatly en- 
hanced. 


Pay for Performance 


A third principle I would adopt 
and work constantly is the prin- 
ciple that the men and women In 
my union would be paid on the 
basis of performance. I would 
favor all legitimate programs of 
incentive pay, and I would discard 
and fight against all programs of 
limiting the production or pro- 
ductivity of the worker. For I am 
aware of the fact that he profits 
most who serves best, and that 
there is a difference in the ability 
of workers, just as there is a dif- 
ference between students in 4a 


school, or a difference among 
baseball players. 
I would recognize that the 


standerds set by the top men 
would tend to pull up the whole 
level of my union, and that the 
products made would be able to 
be sold to an _  ever-widening 
market. 


As a bad example of the oppo- 
site of this policy, I would only 
have to study the building trades 
unions, where men of widely dif- 
ferent abilities are harnessed into 
a system of straight hourly wages, 
use of hand tools instead of power 
tools, and limitation of a days 
performance. So that particular 
industry is today practically pric- 
ing itself out of the market. 

Under my policy I would en- 
courage the development of skills 
of my membership through 4 
sound educational program spon- 
sored by the union, as well as en~ 
courage any programs which the 


management might have to offer. 
I would also favor constant m= 
provement in the type of equip- 
ment and other facilities which 
management could adopt to make 





would appeal to the public, and I 


earn a living wage by toiling a'would get solid backing from the 


the task of the worker easier, and 
also to increase production, with 
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careful attention to fair rates be- | 
ing set on the new €quipment. 
To watch this I would train ex- | 
perts of my own in job evaluation | 
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along with me On these sound | tually relieved from the competi- 
policies, I would find new leader- | tive Pressure which 'S Serious for 
type of enterprise. On 
Companies that have 


ship in the locals who have the this 


f00dwill and Support of large other hand, 


numbers of the employees. Thus 
I would make a rea] lasting con- 
tribution to union Organization. 
not at the €xpense of the Public 
or of Management, but rather as 
a strengthening force in industria] 
America and & Contribution to real 
democracy, 


Thos, Euper Trading 
Mer. for Cohy Branch 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF, — 
Thomas J. Euper has been ap- 
Pointed Manager of the Trading 
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CHICAGO, ILL.—At the Annual] | Cric., 


eeting Of the Stockholders of 
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Butler 


Ynch, Pierce Fenner & Beane: 
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Highs 


Automotive ranks third, followed 
by Retail] Trade. The textile com- 
Panies are mostly in the hosiery 


This 8ives an interesting Side- 
light on What Sroups have been 
most in Public Market disfavor, 
Whether or not always With sound 
reason, The relative absence of 
Standard issues from the list was 
to have been €xpected, but em- 
Phasizes that Selection from a list 
Of stocks greatly depressed Price- 
Wise requires Unusual care. 


Conclusion 

In our Opinion, it is now wise 
to Consider uSing a Portion of in- 
vestable funds in Carefully se 
lected Purchases made With an 
eye to the coming Period of bros- 
Perity to follow the recession. The 
list of Stocks Which have had un-= 
USUally large declines from their 
1946 highs is Siven herein not 
Only as a Matter of interest, but 
because among them may be con.~ 


tained some advantageous buy- 


| ing opportunities. Hence the list 
| Should pe vorth €xamining With 


this end in view. However. care~ 
ful Selection. Which, of course, 
Should always be employed in 


| SOund investment Practice, js if 


DOssible even more necessary 
among Stocks Which are much 
more depressed in price than the 
average. Thus no Specific ree. 
ommendations are intended in 
Presenting this list. 


Wall Street Soft Ball 


eague Standings 

Josephthal & Co, defeated the 

ew York Curb Exchange in the 
second game of a doubleheader 


June 19th to hand the Curb its 


first defeat of the season in the 
Wall Street Softball league 7 to 1, 
he Curb team, Which retains first 
Place jn the league, took the 
Cpener 5 to 1, 

e team representing Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. took two 
Eames for DeCoppet & Doremus 
by 8 to 7 and 13 to 5 scores to go 
into a tie for Second place in the 
league. The F. V. Foster team 
Climbed from 5th to 4th place by 
winning both 8ames from Merril] 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
4 to] and 8 to 1. Carlisle & Jac- 
Guelin and Hirsch & Co. svlit 
heir twin bill, the former taking 
the first contest 10 to 9 and drop- 
Ping the Second 4 to 1. 

he league Standings as of the 
Close of t e€ week follow: 
LEAGUE STANDINGS 
Friday, June 209 
Percent. 
Team Won Lost age 
New York Curb Exchange 7 875 
Co. -750 


1 

2 

2 -750 
4 

5 


& Co. 6 
 ¥. Foster 4 -500 
Hirsch @& Co. 3 375 


Merri]] Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Beane » & 6 -250 
DeCoppet & Doremus 2 6 -250 
Carlisle & Jacque!in - g 6 -250 


Brown Bros. Harriman 
Quarter Century Club 


The newly formed Quarter 
Century Club of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co.. New York City, 
held a dinner June 19 for the Ppur- 
Pose of Organizing, Thirty-four 
out of thirty-seven eligibles. in- 
Cluding three Partners, attended, 

Thatcher M. Brown, Senior 


| Partner, who js in his fiftieth year 
| of service with the bank, was 
| elected President of the Club and 


H. P. Maeder. Manager. Who fin- 
ishes forty-four years this month, 


i; Was elected Vice-p resident. 


George E. Paul. Treasurer of the 
bank, Was elected Treasurer of the 
Club, and Miss Lillian A. Koons. 
who for many years has been Sec. 
retary to Hon. w. Averel] Harri- 


man, was elected Secretary, 

Clark in Rochester 
ROCHESTER. ae eo Russel] 
lark ig engaging in the Securities 
Ss from offices at 106 Co- 
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. ider i the laws of matt 
> the bank. He considered | science, 's of | 
2 0 A - 0 0 nit on nase pretty carefully, but|so little the ree ot ethi 
tu ot. ate - was “no.” “The|laws of human relations, t va 
Tl hi I his final answer was “no. The ) : 
me Rong ravs | have fallen far behind in the ys 
- banks, he said, have always | nate’ Socialist and C 
‘onti ; | char hat are ; ake|ness or even little business, but|).. sood to me. Why should [| against Socialist anc ommuni 
(Continued from page 12)  mctag Sat og mee a for every individual regardless of col ye tol now?”. That remark materialism. Lig Chairman was 
el ae ee oe the stockholders, the point at|race, class, or present status. produced a profound change in| kind enough to refer to i, 


Some of the materials tested we 
found excellent on all these 
points, but much, far to much, we 
found neither readable nor un- 
derstandable. Sometimes it even 
influenced people to believe the 
exact opposite of what was in- 
tended. In general, it was quite 
obvious that industry was not 
nearly as good in selling the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise as it was 
in selling its products. As we 
analyzed our results, here are a 
few of the practical conclusions 
to emerge. 

First, many 
booklets and employee publica- 
tions are written far above the 
educational level of the people 
addressed. In a recent labor dis- 
pute, the President of the com- 
pany wrote a letter to all the em- 
ployees. When we analyzed that! 
letter, we found it te be written 
on an 1lth-grade reading level so 
that only about 20% of his em- 
ployees could readily grasp its 
meaning. The letter was _ re- 
written so that it would be read- | 
able by at least 90% of the em-| 
ployees. Much has been said in| 
recent years about the importance | 
of increasing one’s vocabulary. | 
The real problem for many execu- 
tives and their highly educated 
assistants is to shrink their vo-| 
cabularies so that they can es-| 
chew verbose and esoteric or ex- | 
oteric philosophical multiplicities, | 
and sedulously avoid all tautolog- | 
ical and polysyllabical profund- 
ities. In short, so that they can) 
speak simply, clearly, and with- | 
out double-talk. 

Second, giving people the cor- 
rect facts will not necessarily cor- 
rect their misunderstandings. The | 
correct facts are important, to be | 
sure, but even more important is| 
the manner of their presentation. | 
Advertisers are bombarding peo- | 
ple these days with facts and sta- | 
tistics. It seems as though the 
academic disease which has| 
blighted much education has now | 
invaded industry, The disease I| 
refer to is the theory that facts | 


are the cure-all for personal and | 
social problems. As with sex, for | 
example, we are told that more| 
education will eliminate many of | 
its problems. Accordingly, via 
the schools, the magazines and | 
other media we have provided the | 
facts of sex to an unparalleled ex- 
tent. Yet, what do we have? 
The highest rate of social disease, 
the highest rate of sex crimes, of | 
juvenile delinquency involving | 
sex, the highest divorce rate, and 





the lowest birth rate in our re-|'® the concept of American Op- 


corded history. 


The belief that if children or'| 
even adults are given the un- 


of preaching to the public about 


| which such facts may become im-| America has offered and today 

portant is among the employees | offers more opportunity to every 
of a particular company. Even| individual, regardless of race, o1 
there the mere presentation of the| creed, than any. other nation. 
facts is not enough. The em-/|These opportunities are made 
ployees must be led to absorb| possible by the basic principles he 
and understand them. A personal! ideals which make the socia 
presentation of earnings and ex- | structure of America the unique 
penses by an officer of the com- | thing it Is. 


pany may be one effective meth-| One of the most powerful 
od. Another is to offer cash|emotional appeals in driving 
‘prizes to the employees, their| home the full meaning of Amer- 


| wives, and especially their school | ican Opportunity is to point out 
children, for the best 50-word es-| individuals or families who have 
say on What one figure in this|made use of that opportunity. 


‘financial statement means most to | These families exist in every city 
advertisements, | me, and why? The company of-|and every town, and there is no 


ficers, who know the problem,/ reason why the local Chambers of 
would naturally be the judges of |Commerce or associations cannot 
the essays chosen and published.| from time to time select individ- 
uals or families who represent the 

Emotional Appeals _fruits of American Opportunity. I 
Therefore, we _ say, emotional | feel strongly on this subject be- 


| 


‘appeals should be used even if|cause my own family is so deeply 


this means a decrease in the|indebted to American Opportu- 
number of facts which can be|Nity. My parents came to this 
presented. Do you remember the | country as almost penniless immi- 
prize contests of “Old Gold,” and/| grants when they were about 25 


/many other products? A hundred | years old. My rig oad 
. . . pal £ i 
‘thousand dollars in prizes, fifty | in 2 planing mill, ten ho ay 


thousand, ten—for the best 25-| Six days a week, $12 a week. At 
word description of the product? | night he studied English and me- 
This represents an effective use| chanical drawing in the free pub- 
of an incentive or emotional ap-| lic schools and after about twelve 
peal. On a modest scale, it| years became a foreman. There 
could be used by local companies | Were six children and, as we have 
and Chambers to good advantage | just learned in recent years, we 
in selling the facts and principles| were distinctly of the “under- 
of the American system. Our ex-| Privileged third.” Fortunately, 
periments in the “Techniques of | W& did not know it then. We 
Communicating Ideas” show that} were taught, at home and in 
much of the present material is | School, that America was the land 
too factual, too pedantic. Instead |0f opportunity for those who had 
the ambition and the self-reliance 
to make use of it. Our privileges 
included a free grade school and 
high school education. With help 
from home, part-time work, and 
a few scholarships from capital- 
istic colleges, we were even able 
to get college degrees. 

What happened in our family 
was not unique. It happened 
among our neighbors, our friends, 
in the large German population, 
among the Poles, the Italians, the 
Irish, not to mention the native 
Americans. In fact, this process 
has become so general among 
Americans that we no longer ap- 
preciate it. Therefore, if com- 
munities all over the country 
were to select, periodically, con- 
crete cases of families who had 
made use of their American op- 
portunities, who had improved 
their position, gotten an education, 
purchased their own home, started 
their own business, assumed re- 
sponsibility in the community, 
and were to extend public recog- 
nition to such families, the appre- 
ciation of American opportunity 
would be rapidly increased. 

This type of publicity or educa- 


free enterprise, why not stimu- 
late it to preach to itself? 


When we examine the reasons 
for our great success in selling 
goods or material things as 
against ideas and principles, what 
do we find? We find besides the 
extensive use of prize contests, 
many other powerful emotional 
appeals. For example, “Always a 
bridesmaid, never a bride.” What 
should that mean to free enter- 
prise advertising? How about, 
“Always a duespayer, never a 
boss?” Or, “Always a Yes-Man, 
never on his own,” referring to 
the man who always runs with 
the gang, the crowd, the mob, in- 
stead of acting independently. 
And again, “The man who never 
took a chance,” referring to a 
person who relied on social secur- 
ity and government aid instead of 
striking out for himself. These 
and many other ideas could be 
used to give an emotional impact 


portunity. 


It is now apparent that our dis- 
cussions of free enterprise in re- 




















my feelings for the banks as In- 
stitutions, But the banks are full 
of stories like this, and these 
stories are infinitely more inter- 
esting and educational than many 
of the formal statements about 
mortgages, trust funds, safe de- 
posit boxes, and other services. 

Naturally, the stories, the in- 
cidents, should be selected accord- 
ing to certain specifications so as 
to illustrate clearly the basic prin- 
ciples which make American op- 
portunity possible. We must dem- 
onstrate again and again that the 
essence of American opportunity 
‘lies not in its material wealth or 
material success, but in its spirit- 
ual heritage; not in its automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios and houses, but in 
its principles and ideals. 


Principles Above Profits 

Every coin of the realm still 
bears the slogan, “In God We 
Trust.” What does it mean, or 
rather what did it mean? It points 
to the very cornerstone of Ameri- 
canism, which is to put principles 
above profit and God’s moral or- 
der above economic order, Today 
when anyone talks about spiritual 
or moral values, people tend to 
shy off as from someone imprac- 
tical or even slightly unbalanced. 
When one mentions the dignity of 
the individual, however, there is 
immediate assent that this is a 
fundamental characteristic of 
Americanism. And yet, the dig- 
nity of the individual is strictly 
a spiritual concept. Dignity is not 
something which the individual 
acquires with a new pair of pants 
or an inside toilet. The dignity of 








biased facts, covering both sides|C€"t years have been entirely too 
of an argument, they will then| fa@ctual, too statistical, too self- 
make the correct decisions, is|C¢™tered. Therefore, it is not sur- 
one of the fatuous fallacies of our| Prising that research men should 
time. The simple truth is that|@ve found that the term “free 
facts, without elementary morals|@™terprise” meant very little to 
or standards, are likely to create|the general public. In a study 
confusion rather than under-|™ade in 1942, we found that the 
standing. People are not auto-| ‘rms “free enterprise,” “capital- 
matic calculating machines. They |!8™, Competitive business,” “in- 
have hearts as well as minds, pas- | 4¢Pendent industry,” were little 
sions as well as brains. When they | U®derstood or had little appeal to 
do read one of the many ads or | the average man. Howerer, dur- | 
pamphlets thrust upon them, they |!" 1945 we discovered that “free 
interpret the facts in terms of|™terprise” and “Americanism 
their emotional attitudes and|™eant much the same to people. 
moral standards. _— ae Me ~~ 
nal impact, “Amer- 
PE gga pea tery gw icanism” had a terrific emotional 
about sex are at least interesting, aa. 
which is more than can be said 
of many of the facts about bank- 
ing and free enterprise. The most 
interesting of all facts to the 
President of a bank or a company 





“American Opportunity” 


Because of this situation, the 
choice by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the term “American Op- 


tion is what might be called a 
“natural” for the banks. The 
banks are so full of human inter- 
est stories about people who are 
helped out of difficult circum- 
stances or who were helped to 
develop new business opportuni- 
ties, that bankers tend to become 
inhuman about them. It would be 
more accurate to say that bankers 
become so accustomed to these ad- 
venture stories that they take 
them as a matter of routine, Just 
because the powerful emotions in- 
volved in these incidents, the 
banker naturally has to cultivate 
an unemotional and _ objective 
point of view. 

If I may be excused another 
personal reference, during the late 
90’s, when my father was laid off 
for 12 weeks in a period of de- 
pression, he was able to borrow 
from a bank a $1,000, merely on 








is his financial statement. Its de-| portunity” for its share in the 
tails are more than cold facts to| program of selling America is 
him. They are his life blood. But| most appropriate. The term, | 


to the great majority of people, 
all financial statements are a 
deadly bore, no matter how they 
are dolled up with pictures and 


“American Opportunity,” ex- 
presses the very essense of. Amer- 
icanism, which is to. provide op- 
portunity not merely: for bigaousi- 





his character, He used this money 
to buy lumber and materials with 
which he built a small house on a 
‘lot he had bought some time be- 
fore this: This was our first home. 
At the age of 45 he began building 
houses for himself, again with the 
help of the banks. During the 
depression in 1931, some 6f his 
| friends urged ‘him to take his cash 


the individual is made possible by 
a set of ideals and laws such as 
the Ten Commandments. What 
would man’s dignity mean without 
the Commandments: Thou Shalt 
Not Steal, Thou Shalt Not Kill, 
Thou Shalt Not Bear False Wit- 
ness? These moral laws are the 
very foundations of American Op- 
portunity and the dignity of the 
individual. That is why Com- 
munism has to get rid of religion 
and its morals, because they are 
the bulwark of individual freedom 
and opportunity. Socialism, in- 
cluding so-called Christian. So- 
cialism, cannot even get. started 
until it steals the property and the 
freedom of its citizens, of course 
by legal means or by the demo- 
cratic vote if possible. 


There are many liberals today 
who believe that if the majority 
votes to rob the minority it is per- 
fectly moral. Their slogan is that 
prize piece of double-talk, “Human 
rights are more important than 
property rights.” 

No, it is not Russia that consti- 
tutes the great threat to America, 
as the President and m&ny high 
Government officials have only re- 
cently begun to preach. It is the 
moral obtuseness of Americans 
themselves, Increasingly, we 
Amricans, regardless of class, have 
repudiated the moral heritage 
which made America possible. We 
have done so formally as well as 
informally, The highest court in 
the United States, in a series of 
decisions, has declared that steal- 
ing is legal when committed by 
certain labor unions; the violence 
is legal when committed by labor 
unions; that bearing false witness 
is legal when committed by labor 
unions. In short, this court has 
declared that the moral law is il- 
legal. No wonder that the respect 
for law generally has been so ex- 
tensively undermined throughout 
this country. No wonder that the 
opportunities of American work- 
ers are being progressively re- 
stricted by organized coercion and 


by violence to persons and prop- 
erty. 


Industry and Ethics 








-Industry, above all, has paid so 





much attention to laws of physical 


recent book, “The Rediscovery ¢¢ 
Morals.” In it I have tried to ye- 
interpret the moral foundations 95 
the American Creed in respect to 
our present industrial conflicts 
However, the daily statements ang 
actions of business leaders are far 
more important than any one book 
or collection of books. According 
to our most recent surveys, the 
public today is unusually recep. 
tive to the statements of business 
executives. However, there is |it- 
tle sense in talking to the workers 
about free competition, free mar- 
kets and private property, unless 
we are willing to defend the rights 
and opportunities of the workers 
themselves. Employers who enter 
into agreements which restrict the 
freedom of those who want 
work are destroying American op- 
portunity at its very source. 

During the strikes a year ago 
we were making surveys includ- 
ing this question: “Do you think 
that company executives should 
or should not negotiate with the 
unions while pickets are prevent- 
ing the company officers and of- 
fice workers from entering their 
plants?” This was the condition in 
several cities, and a_ substantial 
majority of the citizens inter- 
viewed answered, “no,” they 
should not negotiate. Those busi- 
ness men who made an issue of 
their legal rights and those of 
their non-striking employees were 
reinforcing the very foundations 
of American Opportunity. In the 
days ahead, and regardless of new 
laws, these issues will probably be 
tested again and again, and in- 
creasingly in the banks. Each test 
‘s potentially as good or better 
than an expensive advertising 
campaign, Business men simply 
cannot afford to sacrifice the basic 
freedoms of their workers, no mat- 
ter what the temporary effect on 
their profits, 

We seem to have gotten away 
from education, but, as we have 
tried to point out, education in the 
facts of American Opportunity, if 
not founded on the basic prin- 
ciples of American opportunity, is 
bound to fail. The most important 
factor in resurrecting the Amer!- 
can faith is a more searching re- 
appraisal of the principles which 
have made America possible. If 
we are not to smother what re- 
mains of free America in a ple- 
thora of verbiage and propaganda, 
we must act on these principles. 
Great principles make many words 
unnecessary, and action based on 
these principles makes few! 
words count. 

—— 


Taylor May Re-established 


Own Investment Firm 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Howard E. 
Taylor, member of the Baltimore 
Stock Exchange since 1906, wont 
been associated with Hornblow? 
& Weeks since Dec. 190, 19: - 
However, this firm has announced 


the closing of its Baltimore Office 
on or about June 30, 1947. . 

After this time, Mr. Taylor will 
either re-establish his own invest- 
ment business under his former 
firm name of Howard R. Taylor 
& Co., or become associated with 
a local investment house. hee 
notice will be given in this new°” 
paper. Mr. Taylor was formerlY 
President of the Baltimore Stock 
Exchange and liquidated his ow? 
firm on Jan. 2, 1946, to become 
cne of the local representatives ‘“ 
the firm of Hornblower & Weeks 

$< are 

Carmen Dapice in Syracuse 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Carme! ; 
Dapice has opened offices at 3: 7 
Marlborough Road to conduct 
securities business. 
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How Much Recession? 


(Continued from page 4) | 1946, and are continuing to drop. 
es and taxes leave the con-| Another source of the great cur- 
er cold. His attitude is clear, | rent flood of purchasing power is 
nite and unmistakable, and |the expansion of more than $5 
pusiness had better reckon with it. | billion in bank credit via loan ex- 

s | Sesion during the last 12 months. 
pasis for Consumer Resistance |Commercial loans, real estate 


P : js | loans, and consumer loans, i ar- 
sre is a sound economic basis | )-* ">> | . , In par 
tos consumer resistance to present | “cular, contributed to the expan- 
rices. Prices have clearly outrun | rich ns credit — an expansion 
urchasing power. Price increases | W/ch can be spent over and over 
* ye even outrun the substantial |284!2. Open book account credit 
aed increases of organized labor. | ane — finance company credit 
This is clearly shown in an anal- | ata Me so expanded a great deal. 
veis in the March 14 issue of the | a ag ann has been high and 
iraited States News.” According | People have been willing to buy 
to this analysis, the number of | °" the basis of their prospects. 
dollars in the worker’s pay en- | Of course, the biggest support 
velope in February, 1947, after in-| to present prices has been the in- 
come tax was withheld, was $46.21 | tensity of the demand for scarce 
per week in comparison with | g00ds as they reappeared in the 
$40.58 in February, 1946; thus,|market in quantity. The extent 
every factory worker received |to which prices have been in- 
$5.63 more in dollars per week | creased on many such items is not 
than the year before. The real | generally appreciated. Last March, 
value of his 1947 paycheck of |General Jeffe, Vice-President in 
$46.21, however, in terms of 1939 | charge of Sales of Consolidated 
purchasing power, was $29.62; | Edison Company of New York, 
whereas, the real value of his|was quoted in the New York 
February, 1946 paycheck was| Times” as saying: “Average re- 
$30.91. Despite an increase of | tail unit prices of electrical ap- 
$5.63 per week during the year |Pliances in 1946, compared with 
1946, he had an actual loss of pur- | 1941, show that many items have 
chasing power of $1.29 a week! |™more than doubled. Non-auto- 
For the 75% of our people who | Matic toasters jumped from $2.65 
are unorganized, the weekly loss | to $7.50; non-automatic irons from 
is much greater because, in gen- | $2.25 lo $6; glass coffee makers 
eral, they did not get the $5.63 in- | from $3.75 to $8.75; waffle irons 
crease—thus, their effective loss is from $5.50 to $11; automatic irons 
nearly $7 a week, from $5 to $13; heating pads from 
' $3.25 to $6; radios from $18.50 to 


But, even if there were no eco- | , ie 
nomic basis for the resistance to | 990; automatic toasters from $9.50 


present prices, there is a psycho- 
logical basis. Everyone thinks his 
own prices are in line, but that 
everyone else’s prices are too high. 


wag 
sum 
defi 


$75 to $115; mixers from $18.50 to 
$31, and refrigerators from $150 to 
$220.” He also went ahead to say: 


to $18.50; washing machines from | 


and too little—too 
small. In addition to imbalance 
and maldistribution, a _ sizeable 
part of our inventory is in the 
hands of new processors and dis- 
tributors many of whom may de- 
cide to “abandon ship” when com- 
petition gets a little rough. Along 
the same lines, we have had a 
great revival of wholesaling. It 
remains to be seen whether many 
of these newcomers are not more 
interested in inventory specula- 
tion than in wholesaling! And 
even if old-fashioned wholesaling 
is their aim, many will fail as 
competition tightens and will nec- 
essarily dump distressed inven- 
tory on the market. I say this be- 
cause we know that the pre-war 
economic tendency was for the 
wholesaler to disappear in many 
lines. I don’t know of anything 
which happened in World War II 
|which’ will permanently reverse 
this basic trend. 

We still have “bottleneck” in- 
ventory which can come on the 
market very quickly when some 
small gadget is received. And, of 
course, we have quite a bit of plain, 
old-fashioned inventory specula- 
tion, which might add to our trou- 
bles when speculators become 
convinced that prices have def- 
initely turned downward. One 
other thing I should mention is 
the practice of accumulating in- 
ventory by purchase or manufac- 
ture in anticipation of labor diffi- 
culties. The new labor bill should 
stop such accumulation, 

Summarizing, we have record- 
breaking inventories at record- 
breaking prices—a bad combina- 
tion. There are also several in- 


big and too 








This is a bad situation, as you 
know. It is like the army, where 
everyone was out of step except 
Johnny. 


Many business men feel that 
current high wages and high taxes 
warrant present prices, and refuse 
to face the possibility of a decline. 
This is not the first time that cost 
accounting has misled business 
men. When a business man says 
that he has to get a certain price 
because his costs are so and so, he 
does not give a complete economic 
statement. He may have to get a 
certain price if he is to make a 
profit or if he is to stay in busi- 
ness, but he does not have to make 
a profit and he does not have. to 
Stay in business! In fact, the chief 
economic contribution of the 
downward swing of the business 
cycle is elimination of high cost 
producers, 

Manufacturers who rigidly hold 
to a cost accounting basis of pric- 
ing during the transition period 
We are entering, will find them- 
Selves facing an expensive re- 
fresher course in price economics! 


Supports of Present Price 
Structure 


Let us look at the supports of 
our present price structure and 
See how permanent they are. 

We first note that because of 
the worldwide demand for food, 
farmers are receiving about three 
times their normal pre-war cash 
income, In fact, the 1946 cash in- 
Come of $25 billion is five times 
the low income of 1932. While 
this agricultural boom has largely 
Come from an increase in the 
Standard of living of the Ameri- 
fan people, an important part of 
its support has come from foreign 
market demand, financed by 
United States Government grants 
and loans,of $13 billion, of which 
Some $9 billion has already been 
used. The effect of this demand 
©n prices ‘is far greater than the 
quantity indicates, as it is a mar- 
&inal demand.. Also, government 
Purchasing of these exports seems 
to have been done with an eye to 
leven” agricultural prices at high 

els 


People, in general, are spending 


more and saving less than before. 
Savings, which totaled $33 billion 
in 1945, dropped to $19 billion in 





“With few exceptions, manage- 
ment concedes prices are too high tory situation. May I stress the 
for sustaining good business and | point that even if we disregard 
would like to see prices lowered.| the danger of these great inven- 
Certainly management does not) tory totals hanging over the mar- 
desire to wreck our economic SYS-| ket, the fact remains that we 
tem by holding out for excessive | surely must be approaching the 
profits.” | end of inventory accumulation on 
. . 5 the part of business. And, the 
Inventories at Peacetime High | end o inventory accumulation 
Immediately after the price! will remove a demand of approx- 


problem in importance I would | imately $12 billion a year, which 
list our inventory problem.  In- 


1 : 'is bound to have an adverse effect 
ventories have reached all-time | on business activity. 


peacetime peaks. Like Samson of 
old, what was our strength may 
become our weakness. Some $10 
billion has been added to business , : . 

inventories in the last 12 months. | ae peony obra ye yk " 
+ coder Pon wg tog l pgy -et | great contribution to business ac- 
elgg: oh and when ‘tivity this year and next, is not 


: : heuh : _| up to expectations. In fact, poor 
1 Cho businem activity will de quality, labor troubles, and high 


. , | costs, have brought us far towards 
Our large inventories are ex- 


'q deadlock, particularly for resi- 
plained away by some who say | dential housnig. In the past, we 
that they merely reflect the in-| have never had a sustained pros- 
crease in the general price level 


perity in peacetime without a 
and, therefore, cannot be a source healthy construction industry. 
of danger. This is a “non sequitur”; 


‘ ; | Other economic forces today may 
clearly, the higher you fly, the’ pe powerful enough to overcome 
further you can fall! Others ad- 


‘ the drag of low construction vol- 
mit that we have had real inven-| ume but, in any event, it will be 
tory increases, as the last-in-first-| , ;ea) handicap. There are one 
out method of inventory record 6, two jndications that the drop 
keeping has eliminated a large) jn yolume of construction may 
part of the price increases, but) have started corrective factors to 
that there is nothing to WOrTy| operate. Material costs have 
about because inventories In re-| weakened and even dropped on 
lation to sales are lower than the | .ome items. There are even a few 
pre-war ratios. This is simply not) straws in the wind that labor may 
true in many lines. Department) increase productivity. Certainly, 
stores, for example, in February the new labor bill ought to re- 
of this year, according to the Fed- | quce jurisdictional strikes, second- 
eral Reserve Board, had 3.5) ary boycotts, and a lot of the other 
months sales of goods on hand, | pindrances to productivity in this 
whereas, in February, 1946, they | ¢iajg. 
had only a 2.3 months SupeIy On | The real estate outlook, also, 


p> paling “tem Pty is an ee | is not good. True, the short-term 


‘ , rospect is very rosy, but the 
Even where inventories are in | Prospect y ’ 


'long-term view is not encourag- 
historic relation to sales, they are ing. Prices of farm land and old 


still an element of potential ve houses are inflated even more 
ger. After all ite tw of vale | than new Sage np og aoe ptene 

i a slowl wi rice of farm 
mieht cause price breaks which | will happen to the p 


; on | land when the farmer is no longer 
nn igre io alg Be | getting three times what he got 
losses, under present conditions of | in 1939 for his crops? Soberring 
large inventories and high prices, | products index: August 1939, 61; 
could be enormous. | April 26, 1947, 177.6). The answer 

In my opinion, however, the | is obvious. G: gi poiezstqol 
greatest inventory danger is its| While it is not so obyious,.as 


ternal weaknesses jin the inven- 


| Construction Industry Not Up to 
Expectations 





unbalanced. character — too much! in the case of farm land, it is 








| equally certain that existing hous- 


ing faces declines in value. As 
you know, an old house is an old 
house! In addition to engineering 
and architectural obsolescence. 
every old house has accumulated 
nearly ten years of unrealized 
social obsolescence because of 
changes in the American family 
itself and in the standard of liv- 
ing. Business property, likewise, 
will be adversely affected by the 
new methods of distribution and 
new types of marketing special- 
ization, which are bound to come 
as a result of Herculean efforts 
to lower the costs of distribution. 

Let us now take a quick look at 
the international situation. Polit- 
ical relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
deteriorated since the Moscow 
Conference. Developments in 
Hungary clearly indicate that the 
Russian Government is endeavor- 
ing to strengthen its position vis- 
a-vis the western democracies. 
Nonetheless, there is no reason to 
fear that the present international 
situation will lead to a war, pri- 
marily because nobody is in a po- 
sition to wage war—certainly not 
the Soviet Union. The economic 
effects of the international situa- 
tion are rather bad, however. 
First, it prevents the recuperation 
of Europe and the Far East. Sec- 
ond, it will mean increased mili- 
tary expenditures in the United 
States. 


Developing Financial Crisis in 
Europe 

The economic situation is domi- 
nated primarily by the fear that 
a financial crisis will develop in 
Europe as soon as the proceeds of 
American loans have been ex- 
hausted sometime in the middle 
of 1948. It has been predicted 
that unless the United States 
makes another loan to Great Brit- 
tain there may be a financial 
crash there. It cannot be denied 
that a great dollar shortage is 
developing. In my opinion, how- 
ever, this situation is only tempo- 
rary and a crisis may never oc- 
cur, particularly if political con- 
ditions in Europe improve. In the 
first place, the supply of dollars 
placed at the disposal of various 
European countries by the United 
States Government is very great. 
Second, the supply of dollar ex- 
change and of gold in the hands 
of foreigners is still substantial. 
Third, the International Bank has 
already made its first loan to 
France and loans to other coun- 
tries will undoubtedly follow. 
Fourth, it is fully realized that 
exports from the United States 
cannot be maintained at present 
levels and a decline is bound to 
take place. Fifth, the loans made 
by the International Bank must be 
for productive purposes only. This 
in turn will increase the produc- 
tive capacity of the various coun- 
tries and not only make them less 
dependent on American and other 
overseas products, but will also 
increase their ability to export 
merchandise to the United States 
and elsewhere. Sixth, an improve- 
ment in economic conditions will 
cause a greater influx of Amer- 
ican tourists, thus placing dollar 
exchange at the disposal of cer- 
tain European nations. Finally, it 
is being recongized in the United 
States that this country cannot 
continue to export without ac- 
cepting in exchange foreign goods. 
While economically, therefore, the 
problem is serious, it is not crit- 
ical and certainly can be solved 
in time. 


Political Mess in Europe 


The real danger in Europe, 
however, is not so much economic 
as political. Nobody can tell 


whether civil wars will develop 
in the more troubled European 
countries. Such a development 


naturally would not only retard 
economic reconstruction but might 
also have far-reaching, and very 
seriows; international political con- 
sequences. In my opinion, there- 
fore, the principal problem that 





confronts Europe is not so much 
economic as the unsat.sfactory in- 
ternal political situation in some 
of the countries. 

Well, how does all of this add 
up? Prices, in gneeral, are too 
high; no one denies that. Agricul- 
tural and foodprices, in particular, 
are at dangerously urgn teveis. In- 
ventor.es are at record-breaking 
levels. The construction industry 
lags, and real estate is inflated. 
The international situation is de- 
teriorating. 

Now, let me, for the first time 
in this talk, reassure you. There 
will be no repetit.on of 1920; we 
face a recession, not a depression. 
There is too much _ purchasing 
power loose in the world, and 
there is too much need for food 
and goods for us to have a de- 
pression. Widespread unionzation 
gives us wage floors, which we 
did not have in 1920, and there 
are, also, government floors under 
many agricultural products. We 
also have a managed money and a 
huge public debt which can be 
managed to exercise great influ- 
ence on business activity. But 
most important of all, our govern- 
ment is much more _§ socially 
minded today and would un- 
doubtedly intervene long before 
conditions became as serious as 
in 1920. 

We do, however, face price ad- 
justments, marketing changes, real 
competition, closer control of 
costs, increase in bad debts, busi- 
ness failures, and internal read- 
justments all along the line. But 
we don’t have to get too blue. 
Summed up, we face a return to 
normal competitive practices, and 
efficient, well-managed producers 
will be able to meet these changes 
and prosper. 


Bond Club of N. J. 
Elects New @fficers 


NEWARK, N. J.—At the annual 
election meeting of the Bond Club 
of New Jersey, Alexander Seidler, 
Jr., National State Bank, was 


elected President. Other officers 
chosen were, Stanley M. Weissen- 
born, Parker & Weissenborn, Inc., 
Vice-President; Courtlandt'§ B. 
Parker, R. W. Pressprich & Ca., 
Secretary;' J. William Roos, Mac- 
Bride, Miller & Co., Treasurer. 
Three new governors elected were 
Frank R. Cole, the retiring Presi- 
dent, J. E. Egner and F. Sheppard 
Shanley. 

The Annual Field Day of the 
Club will be held on June 27th 
at Echo Lake Country Club. 


Yearly Elected V.-P. 
Of Robinson Humphrey 


ATLANTA, GA.—-Alexander 
Yearly IV has been elected Vice- 
President and director of the Rob- 
inson Humphrey Company, 
Rhodes-Haverty Building. Mr. 
Yearly has been with the com- 
pany for seven years. During the 
war he served as a major in the 
Army Air Forces. 











First Rochester Co. 
Is Being Formed 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Edward J. 
McGrath and Robert C. Doyle are 
forming the First Rochester Com- 
pany, with offices in the Granite 
Building, to engage in the secur- 
ities business. Mr. McGrath in the 
past was in charge of the trading 
department of I. W. Steele & Co. 
and was head of Pearson, Mc- 
Grath & Co., Inc. Mr. Doyle was 
proprietor of Doyle & Co. and 
did business as an_ individual 
dealer in Rochester. 
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What Can Capital Goods Industries Do For 
Economic Stability? 


(Continued from page 14) 
temporizing expedients such as 


in booms. That does not 


the Civil Works Administration | mean necessarily that we will 


and the Works Progress Adminis-|"¢ver learn to operate 


tration. It proved impossible, 
without resort to makeshifts of a 
bondoggling character, to get a 
large-scale and rapid expansion in 
expenditure. 

That experience is good for the 
future also, I believe. It has led 
the proponents of compensatory 
policy to shift to the other side 
of the balance and advocate ob- 
taining the leverage by variation 
in tax collections rather than in 
expenditure. On that side, there 
is the possibility of large-scale ac- 
tion within a short period of time. 
It is possible to grant by the 
stroke of a pen tax abatements 
that will product a Federal deficit 
of, say $10 billion a year. It is 
theoretically possible at least—l 
am not saying politically possible 
—to boost or restore tax rates in 
comparable measure and to create, 
again by the stroke of a pen, a 
Federal surplus of equal amount. 

My own view is that we have 
in this enormous budget an engine 
for economic stabilization too val- 
uable, too important, not to use. 
I feel this the more strongly be- 
cause it is almost impossible in 
practice to avoid using it; the real 
question is whether it will be em- 
ployed deliberately, and 
consciously or merely by accident. 
Let me cite the present situation 
as an example. ‘The cash surplus 
of the Federal Government during 
the first four months of this year 
was at an annual rate of $13 bil- 
lion or, after seasonal adjustment, 
of approximately $9 billion. This 
gigantic surplus has developed 
without the deliberate intent 
either of Congress or the Admin- 
istration, partly as a by-product 
of the recent inflation of prices 
and incomes and the consequent 
increase in revenue. Needless to 
say, it is a powerfully deflationary 
or anti-inflationary factor in the 
present picture. I have no time 
here to discuss the question 
whether so large a surplus is de- 
sirable at this juncture; my point 
is simply that we do not avoid its 
economic consequences merely by 
having no conscious policy. The 
absence of a policy does not neu- 
tralize the Federal budget; it 
merely makes its impact uninten- 
tional. 


While I favor the deliberate ap- 
plication of fiscal policy in the 
light of its economic effects, I 
hasten to add that I have no illu- 
sions about the possibility of ap- 
plying precisely and scientifically. 
We will have to learn by expe- 
rience and undoubtedly will make 
many mistakes. I venture to say, 
however, that efforts to domesti- 
cate this engine of economic con- 
trol are definitely in the cards, a 
proposition likely to be demon- 
strated the next time we get into 
serious economic difficulties. 


I said I have no illusions about 
the scientific operation of the de- 
vice. Let me add a word about 
some of its limitations. The first 
is political. To make the scheme 


it both 
ways. I hope we will. But we 
will apply it one way at least. 
Another limitation is slowness 
of operation. If we were to put a 
tax reduction through the usual 
Congressional machinery, with the 
customary committee hearings, it 
would take several months in each 
case. We would never catch up 
with events. Consequently, 
would find ourselves limited, be- 
cause of this sluggishness of ap- 


considerably after they had devel- 
oped. Thus we would have a 
weapon appropriate only to fairly 
long-continued and serious reces- 
sions. If the device is to be made 
more nimble and quickly oper- 
able, some method must be found 
to shortcut the usual tax-revision 
routines. 

But that would cure only part 
of the trouble. We have a peren- 
nial difficulty in the impossibility 
of making sound and reliable 
business predictions. The govern- 
ment has gotten hooked in recent 
years or more than one bad fore- 
cast. Consider the moment at 
which we now stand. Should 
public policy be based on the sup- 
position that we are in an infla- 
tionary boom destined to continue 
at least over the next few months, 
or should it atempt to anticipate 
the recesion which is so widley 
forecast? As a practical matter, 
the primitivs state of the forecast- 
ing art makes it unwise to try to 
operate compensatory fiscal pol- 
icy, even if we are committed to 


we 
| ent might go a long way toward 
'eliminating unemployment. 
plication, to reacting to events| given the kind of friction and re- 
| sistance that we do have, given 
| the slow and limited transferabil- 





it, on the strength of predictions 
of what is going to happen. We 
wil have to operate it, for the 
most part, in response to devel- 
opments already visible. 


But even if a recession is visibly 
under way, we still have the prob- 
lem of prescribing the dosage. We 
are like doctors dealing with a 
new drug, the clinical history and 
behavior of which has not been 
sufficiently developed to indicate 
the does to try out on the patient. 
Suppose that three months from 
now we are demonstrably in a 
business recession. We will then 
find the experts differing on how 
far it is being to go, and when it 
will bottom. How can we tell 
what dosage of Federal deficit 
(or of reduction in surplus) is 
appropriate to the circumstances? 
We can’t. If we administer this 
medicine at all, we can only take 
a shot in the dark. 


For these reasons I think the 
device will turn out to be chiefly 





valuable in combating serious and 
persistent business movements, 
whether boom or depression, and 
will not be very effective, at least 
for some time to come, as a coun- 
teractant to short swings and 
minor corrections in the economy. 
Certainly it is by no stretch of the 
imagination a panacea by which 
Wwe can guarantee full employ- 
ment at all times. 


Let me elaborate that last prop- 
osition a little. We get into eco- 








work as it should it has to operate 
bilaterally. We must resort to 
surplus financing in booms just as 
earnestly and consistently as we 
resort to deficit financing in de- 
pressions. 


Is it politically feasible to use 
the device on a large scale in 
boom periods for the purpose of 
repression and restraint? What if 


it happens to be an election year, 
for example? Will it be possible 
to hike taxes merely because the 
country is in a high state of pros- 
perity? I have my fingers crossed. 
My guess is that at least in the 
early experimentation with com- 
pensatory fiscal policy it will fig- 
ure largely as a cushion to de- 


nomic difficulties, not because 
everything is out of kilter, but be- 
cause we accumulate maladjust- 
ments in particular sectors of the 
economy. Fiscal policy is a 
blanket, or shotgun, device oper- 
ating across the board as a kind 
of general economic pressure. It 
does not cure the specific malad- 
justments that get the economy 
into recession, nor can it smother 
them by expanding activity in 
areas that are not in trouble. 
Suppose we are on the skids be- 
cause the building industry is 
pinched off by high costs. Can we 
maintain full employment of 
building workers under these cir- 








cumstances, assuming the cost pic- 
ture is not corrected, simply by 


| pressions and wiil be inadequately ; creating a large Federal deficit 
| used 


‘and giving other people than 
| building workers additional spend- 
|able money by tax abatements? 
| Obviously, we cannot. If occupa- 
| tions were fully interchangeable, 
| so that building workers could go 
|into ice cream factories or the 


|'making of clothing, and if these 
| workers were completely mobile 


geographically so that we could 


| pull them promptly out of Com- 


munity X and shift them to Com- 
munity Y, such a blanket expedi- 


But 


ity of mechanical and human re- 
sources from one field to another, 
we cannot cure unemployment in 
a sour area simply by building 
demand for the goods produced 
in other areas of the economy. 


Because compensatory fiscal 
policy is not a specific for local 
and sectional maladjustments, we 
must not infer that it is valueless, 
however. While sour situations 
cannot be cured by such means 
they can be alleviated. More im- 
portant still, the generally tonic 
influence of an expansive fiscal 
policy may offset the secondary 
effects of local maladjustments. 
Without such support, these ef- 
fects can snowball into a general 
liquidation that carries far beyond 
the limits of any necessary or de- 
sirable correction. On the same 
principle, a physician may pré- 
scribe a general tonic to sustain 
or build up a patient while some 
local malady runs its course. 

To summarize, I regard the use 
of compensatory fiscal policy as 
not Only inevitable but desirable. 
I am aware of its dangers and of 
the fallibility of political opera- 
tion. I admit that it will be used 
haltingly and badly. I believe 
nevertheless that it is necessary 
in default of other means for sta- 
bilizing economic activity, and I 
know of no other device or group 
of devices that promises to be ade- 
quate. It must never be consid- 
ered, however, a compensation for 
bad economic policies elsewhere 
and otherwise. It should be used 
rather as one weapon among 
many and without abatement of 
the effort to utilize these other 
weapons to their full possibilities. 

In saying this I imply no belief 
that complete economic stability is 
either attainable or desirable. De- 
spite the best measures and pro- 
grams of which we are capable, 
we will still fall short of continu- 
ously full production and employ- 
ment. But we need not strive for 
an impossible perfection; on the 
contrary, the minor economic 
fluctuations inseparable from a 
dynamic, free-enterprise economy 
are quite compatible with the 
preservation of the system. In 
treating the subject of instability, 
I am concerned chiefly with the 
prevention of the sort of major 
depression which has appeared 
only at infrequent intervals in our 
history, and which it may be 
hoped we will have to deal with 
only infrequently in the’ future. 
The minor swings we may expect 
to dampen and alleviate, but not 
wholly to avoid. 


In closing, I should like to add 
a note of warning. We must never 
make mere stabilization the pri- 
mary aim of economic policy. An 
economy can sink into stagnation 
and decay if it pursues stability 
and security first of all. Our chief 


aim must be the preservation of 
the inherent dynamism and vital- 
ity of the system, without which 
stability is a poor thing indeed. I 
am bold enough to believe that we 
can have both in reasonable meas- 
ure if we can learn to manipulate 








the instruments of policy at our 
disposal. 


diesel fuel, alcoholics and chemi- 
cals. And intensive research, al- 
ready in the pilot plant stage, is 
in progress on liquefaction of coal 
by the Fischer-Tropsch process, 
using the Fluid Catalyst tech- 
nique. Jersey Standard has been 
interested in synthetic liquid fuels 
for a good many years. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, the first synthetic 
gasoline made from coal in the 
United States was produced in our 
laboratories some 20 years ago. 


The ability to produce synthetic 
liquid hydrocarbons from coal as- 





sures this county of an almost un- | 


limited future supply of liquid 
fuels. And it is important to re- 
member that, from an economic 
standpoint, such processes may 
soon compete with natural petrol- 
eum. 


In fact, the cost of making oil 
products from coal today, particu- 
larly if low-cost coal screenings 
are used, may not be much higher 
than the cost of making those 
products from oil at the present 
average price for crude. And syn- 
thesis of oil products from natural 
gas already appears competitive, 
in some areas, with petroleum at 
present prices. Of course a very 
important factor in this connec- 
tion is that the capital investments 
for deriving liquid products from 
natural gas or from coal are very 
large — indeed several fold the 
maximum investment per barrel 
of crude oil that we have contem- 
plated in the past. It would cer- 
tainly require aé_ considerable 
period of years to complete plants 
to bring such production into an 
important place in the nation’s 
supply of oil. 


Not many years ago, I recall, we 
used to consider a top on crude 
price of around $5.00 per barrel, 
based on the old work on oil shale 
by the Bureau of Mines and oth- 
ers. Today the same reasoning, 
based on production of oil prod- 
ucts from coal, sets a much lower 
top price for crude oil. 


All of this means that the oil 
producer is facing real competi- 
tion from sources that have not 
been too seriously considered in 
the past. Now, the probability of 
competition from synthetic sources 
is real and close at hand. 


There is need for plenty of hard 
work and hard thinking to reduce 
costs all along the line. Tech- 
niques must be improved. New 
ones must be developed. 


Such challenges are not new. 
They have been met in the past 
and I am sure will be in the fu- 
ture. 


More Progress Predicted 


All branches of our industry 
have been marked by progress 
under the stimulus of competition. 
Right here in Bradford, in your 
research and engineering to re- 
duce costs and improve yields in 
secondary recovery work you have 
exemplified what I mean. You 
have made great strides which 
have permitted expanded activity 
with far less cost than could have 
been foreseen thirty years ago. I 
am sure you will continue on the 
same road. Wider well spacing, 
variable pressure injection tech- 
niques, close control of zones and 
rates of gas and water injection 
and now even the possibilities of 
bacterial action—all have been 
milestones in progress. 


Such advances are part of our 
responsibility as an industry. Our 
fellow citizens look to us to get 
the most that can be had from oil 
toward better human living for 
all. We cannot fail to provide 


adequate oil supplies at reason- 
able costs. Whether the oil comes 
from the ground, from imports or 
from synthetics, it must be sup- 
plied. And in doing this we must 
continue along the path of sound 





progress which, with the spur of 





Oil Industry’s Future 


(Continued from page 9) 
convert natural gas into gasoline, our 


competitive system, mean 
continually better products at th¢ 
lowest possible prices. 


Future Prices 


This brings me to a matte 
which I particularly wish to ¢aj 
to your attention. We in the oj 
industry find ourselves in this 
situation today: All over tha 
world eager markets are waiting 
for all the oil and oil products 
the industry can produce. The 
rapid acceleration in the use of 
machines for raising standards of 
living everywhere is cailing—an 
will continue to call—for more 
and more of the energy and usefy 
products locked up in oil. 

Every bit of equipment in ever 
department of the oil business j 
now being taxed to its capacity 
To increase that capacity, the 
largest capital expenditures j 
history are being undertaken b 
all of us for new activities and 
new equipment. 

One result of the tightness of 
supply, coupled with all this ac- 
tivity, has been a steady upward 
pressure on prices of crude and 
products. In the last year crude 
oil prices on the average have in- 
creased 68 cents per barrel. The 
domestic industry has needed 
these increases. They have given 
added incentive for exploratory 
effort and have, in most cases, 
provided for the _ substantially 
greater cost of finding new oil. 


But this is a kind of situation 
which calls for caution. Freedom 
carries with it responsibilities. 
And free men who do not meet 
their responsibilities risk the loss 
of their freedom. 


The oil industry remains part of 
a free economy because the Amer- 
ican people know that the great- 
est benefits come from a freely 
competitive society, not from a 
regimented one. Over the years 
they have seen a steadily im- 
proved quality of oil products 
with decreases in price. In 1922, 
the average American farmer had 
to sell 2.1 bushels of wheat to buy 
ten gallons of gasoline. Today 10 
gallons of much better gasoline 
require only six-tenths of a bush- 
el. In 1922, the average worker 
in manufacturing industry worked 
five hours and fifty-six minutes to 
buy ten gallons of gasoline. To- 
day he works only one hour and 
twenty-six minutes to buy ten 
gallons of better gasoline. These 
are economic facts to which our 
dynamic American oil industry 
ean point with great pride. They 
are proof of the kind of efficiency 
which earns applause and deserves 
support from our customers. 


In the present situation the un- 
relieved demand develops a 
strong urge to bid up prices in the 
competition for available supplies. 
We in Jersey Standard believe 
that, under today’s conditions, 
present crude oil prices in a ma- 
jority of cases are adequate. It is 
difficult to see any benefit to the 
public—in either greater supplies 
or better products—from further 
increases in crude oil prices at 
this time. The principal problem 
of our industry today is not that 
of prices but that of providing the 
maximum possible quantities of 
oil products to meet the publics 
pressing and growing demand. 

This is a time to remember that, 
over the long pull, the lower the 
prices of oil products, the more 
are the people who can enjoy 
their benefits. 


This is a time for investment in 
the future. We have an obliga- 
tion to help stabilize an-economy 
of which we are an important 
part. This dictates policies based 
not on short term expediency bu 
upon the long term best interests 
of the industry as a whole. 

This is a time for self discipline, 
for business statesmanship, a! 
for driving forward on another 
gigantic job the American public 
expects us to do, 
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~ What's Ahead for 
Business and Banking? 


(Continued from page 6) 


driving power diminishes and dies 
down, as does the airplane when 
its jet propulsion engine’s fuel is 
used up. 

In 1946 consumers bought $24 
pillion more of consumption 
goods. Expenditures rose from 
$95 billion to $119 billion. But 
much of this rise represented 
mere price increase. 

in contrast, total “capital forma- 
tion” increased three-fold from 
1945 to the end of 1946. It’ rose 
five-fold from 1944 to 1946. Here 
is the reason why the United 
States had high level employment 
and output after the war. Private 
canital formation turned the trick! 

But industry must first get 
“tooied up.’ it must produce tools 
fashioned not by hand, but by 
machine. Thus, capital formation 
spurts ahead as our producers get 
equipped for the larger volume of 
goods consumers want and can pay 
for. They can pay for them be- 
cause producers pay good wages 
while those factories are being 
built. 

Dangerous Increase 


But this jet propulsion of the 
economy is dangerous. It is dan- 
gerous because such a rate of in- 
crease cannot continue. Eventu- 
ally the new factories and new 
durable goods and new machinery 
for home and factory are fully 
completed. Then all the goods 
consumers want can be turned out 
witnout any great amount of fur- 
ther increase in capital formation. 

Then will come the test of our 
enterprise system. What can be 
done to prevent large amounts of 
unemployment? 

A great responsibility rests 
upon the banking system of Amer- 
ica; it is also a great opportunity 
for them and these two words, 
“responsibility and opportunity,” 
are the meaning of the Chinese 
word or character sign meaning— 
“danger.” 


Bankers’ Problem 


How does the opportunity come 
about? . The opportunity comes to 
bankers to restore a more re- 
spectable fraction for the share of 
their private investments and 
loans of a commercial and busi- 
ness character back to proportions 
that will indicate banks are 
financing industry and _ political 
divisions (and sub-divisions) 
other than the Federal Govern- 
ment and its satellite corporations. 
The responsibility comes to bank- 
ers because if we are to preserve 


.a free economy, free enterprise, 


and private control of credit, that 
preservation must be largely fin- 
anced by bankers—and it must be 
financed in volume _ adequate 
enough to maintain full employ- 
ment so that the desire to change 
to a different system is not wide- 
Spread. 


But what has all this to do with 
Capital formation and the preven- 
tion of unemployment in the fu- 
ture? It has just this: 


In these first postwar years 
there is a race to make good the 
deferred demand for durable 
Products of consumers and to 
make good as rapidly as possible 
the enlargement of capacity for 
Production and distribution of pri- 
vate enterprise. 


But sooner or later, not too 
many years ahead, those deficien- 
cies will be made good. Then the 
warning can easily be sounded 
that capital formation in a single 
year might conceivably fall by as 
much as $40 billion from a high 
level of, say, $60 billion without 
greatly entrenching upon the flow 
of services and enjoyments from 
the stock of durable goods the 
Americans as consumers and pro- 
ducers will then own. But such 
a decline in capital formation 
snells larce amounts of unemploy- 
ment. The direct unemployment 





that it would induce in the heavy 
industries of the United States 
(taking per-worker per-year pro- 
ductivity at $4,000) would be 10,- 
000,000. They would be the new 
unemployed created by the post- 
war capital-building spurt. In ad- 
dition, the decline in their in- 
comes would probably induce un- 
employment in consumers’ non- 
durable goods and services areas 
that would range from 5,000,000 to 
8,000,000 more. 

Only a maintenance of a high 
annual rate of capital formation 
can prevent the possibility of the 
recurrence of such a danger. But 
how can it be averted? 

Since most consumers can usu- 
ally be depended upon steadily to 
purchase products for current con- 
sumption up to the amount of 
their current incomes, and even 
durable products at fairly steady 
rates, if their incomes are main- 
tained, our diagnostic attention 
can be brief to the question of the 
outlook for consumers’ durables. 
Here the banking profession must 
come to ascertain its true interest 
in the regulation of credit terms 
upon which consumers’ durables 
mey be purchased out of bank ad- 
vances. 


Consumer Credit 


Is there anyone who would deny 
that the many billions of consum- 
er instalment loans since the end 
of the war have contributed to the 
boom? Is there anyone who 
would decline to agree that, come 
the beginnings of depression, the 
repayment of $20 billion of con- 
sumer instalment loans would ac- 
celerate the economy into more 
depression? Is there anyone who 
would not agree that generous 
bank loans of this kind in de- 
pression could stimulate the econ- 
omy? And with tighter terms, re- 
strain it in boom? 


But the important areas for 
maintaining formation, and there- 
fore for maintaining employment 
in the heavy industries in Ameri- 
ca, are two in number. The first 
and by far the most important is 
house building. The second is 
highway building. We should be 
planning in the years of high busi- 
ness activity immediately ahead 
for coping with a later decline in 
commercial and factory construc- 
tion and in producers’ durable 
goods. Such planning might well 
take the form of long-range pro- 
posals for rebuilding American 
cities and enlarging the supply of 
modern family dwelling units. 
That would give bankers some 
fine earning assets! 

Recently a cartoonist pictured 
Uncle Sam in fine expensive rai- 
ment, exuding from his person an 
air of prosperity. But because he 
was seated in front of a shack of 
the type seen along railroad 
tracks,. passersby were whispering 
one to another: “They say he’s 
rich!” 

In my own city of Minneapolis, 
from 1930 to the end:of the war, 
the appraised value of all prop- 
erty for tax purposes (on our very 
low appraisal base of about 35% ) 
fell from $300 million to $240 mil- 
lion, entirely exclusive of the re- 
duction due to homestead exemp- 
tion. In these same years, the tax 
rate of our city on this property 
increased from a levy of about 90 
mills to a levy of 118 mills. 


Need Sound Financing Plans 

What we need in America is 
sound financing plans, to which 
bankers will give their approval, 
for the rebuilding of our cities to 
make them attractive places in 
which our citizens can live and to 
make their securities attractive 
for investment by banks and trust 


funds. Such private, not Govern- 





mental, long-range plans call for 


ment. In making these plans, 
bankers should be the leaders. 


A Challenge 
Here certainly is a challenge, 


simple terms: 
for 1,250,000 houses a year for 10 
years.” Yet last year we built 
less than half of that number, and 
a third of them were shacks, trail- 
ers and habitations that cannot be 
dignified by the term “house” or 
“home.” 

In the United States we need 
the fine modern highways to sup- 


are so frequently wholly obsolete. 
Here we need banking plans for 


new automobiles and our desire 
for which we are willing to pay 


fort in America. 

It has been calculated that $500 
million a year, or less than $4 
annually from every inhabitant, 
would finance, and extinguish in 
a reasonable period of time, the 
indebtedness incurred for the 
building of $15 billion of split 
highways and urban expressways 


Such a program might well pro- 
vide, through a depression period, 





commitments for the return of 
Dairen to Chinese administration 
as a free port. These actions have 
seriously retarded economic re- 
covery and political stability and 


izing uncertainty throughout the 
Far East. 

In the Middle East, Persia has 
been for some years in turmoil 
first, through Soviet occupation 
of its northern territories, and 
then through Soviet sponsored lo- 
cal attempts to separate those 
areas from Persia, 


In Greece, torn and destroyed 
by the war beyond any other area, 
the incalculably difficult task of 
rebuilding its plant, its produc- 
tion, its people’s health and mo- 
rale, and its governmental serv- 
ices, has been threatened with 
total defeat by civil disturbances, 
aided, equipped, and protected by 
Greece’s northern Communist con- 
trolled neighbors. 


Similar disappointment has fol- 
lowed attempts to establish a just 
and sound peace. It is unnecessary 
to recount’ the weary course of 
the Itatian and Balkan peace trea- 
ties from London to Moscow to 
Paris to New York, or to describe 
the substance of those negotia- 
tions. We can note without sur- 
prise the cynical and barefaced 
coup d’etat in Hungary on the 
very eve of the Hungarian treaty’s 
coming into effect. We note also, 
two years after Potsdam, that by 
reason of Soviet unwillingness we 
have not achieved German eco- 
nomic unification or written an 
Austrian treaty. As a result the 
recovery of Europe has been long 
delayed—tragically long. 

This by no means exhausts the 
catalogue but it is enough to out- 
line the difficulty and to indicate 
why it is that the United Nations, 
founded as I have said on the 
premise of great power unity, has 
so often been unable to apply the 
principles set forth in its Charter 
and has instead had to furnish the 
forum for bitter. unvrofitable and 
inconclusive dialectics. 

It would 
leave the impression that the fac- 
tors I have mentioned. have been 


of the Stettin-Trieste 
contributed so much to Hitler’s Eu- 





“We need a plan! 


plement the dangerous and over-| 
crowded, narrow, race tracks that | 


great expenditures for new high-| 
ways that are as modern as our | 


cooperation of labor and Govern-' 


once stated by Senator Taft in the | 
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in the next period of recession. | 





be quite wrong to| 


the sole cause of our present prob- | 
lems. It would have been serious | many things. 
enough that the great area east |all. to see the shams and frauds 
line which | behind which peoples are deprived 


ropean economy has been ex- | supported by foreign power. 


a total of two million direct on- 
site jobs and perhaps more than 
another million and a half off-site 
jobs. This would certainly help 
till in any valley of sharp reces- 
sion, threatened from the quarter 
of an exceedingly abrupt decline 
in private capital formation. In 
addition, in the areas of housing 
and urban redevelopment, we 
might provide (and have practi- 
cally all of it privately financed) 
an expenditure of $8 billion a 
year for a sustained residential 
building program that could yield 
a total of another four or five mil- 
lion jobs, helping very greatly to 
make up for any potential decline 
in the areas of private commercial 
and factory construction, and pri- 
vate producers’ good outlays. 

It is such programs that repre- 
sent a twentieth century form of 


,| empire-building that we need. But 
,|in the past they have all too often 
to get places with speed and com- | 


been proposed by strictly Gov- 


|ernmental planners. 


As I sense it, the people in 
America want to get on again with 
our building and rebuilding by 
challenging our private enterprise 
system and our private financial 
system to the task of bringing 
forth plans that can assure achiev- 
ing reasonably stable security for 
the workers of America. Nothing 
less will do. 


Our Foreign Problems 


(Continued from page 16) 
in Manchuria, has obstructed eco-|ploited, disorganized and cut off 
nomic and political unification of {from Western Europe. Nature and 
Korea, and has not carried out its} man have added other problems. 





Disasters do not come singly. 


Crop Failures Add to Difficulties 
Two years of crop failures in 
Europe and one in the Far East, 


have contributed vastly to a con-|the most severe winter in half 
tinuation of poverty and demoral-| 4 century which drained the mea- 


ger coal supplies of England and 
Europe, and the inefficiency of the 
industrial plant, due to deprecia- 
tion, failure of fuel and raw ma- 
terials, lack of labor and many 
other causes,—all these have upset 
all calculations of recovery, Eu- 
rope has had to use its resources 
of foreign money and credits, 
carefully husbanded to restore 
and improve equipment, merely 
to keep alive. 

Billions of precious. dollars 
saved for machinery, rails, loco- 
motives, harbor equipment and 
so forth, have been spent for 
wheat and coal, and the heavy 
shipping charges to carry them. 
Financially Europe is bleeding to 
death, and the period of shock 
and crisis will come next year. 
Nor will the crisis be purely Eu- 
ropean. We are today selling 
twice the value of goods which 
our customers can pay for with 
their sales to us. This is not 
merely true of stricken Europe, 
but of our nearest neighbors, Mex- 
ico and Canada. The loss of these 
sales will have—as it has had in 
the past—a profound repercussion 
throughout this land. 


This is a depressing but not 
overdrawn report. The outlook, 
as Secretary Marshall has re- 
cently said, is serious. But it has 
been blacker within the past few 
years. The Winter of 1941-42 was 
such a period. The dangers of 
those years were overcome by 
determination, by courage and by 
endless effort. Today’s problems 
can also be surmounted. Tragic 
as it is that we cannot achieve 
the whole promise which once 
seemed almost within our grasp, 
that is no excuse for not doing 
what we can, If our own power to 
help is limited, so is the power of 
others to impede. And upon our 
'side are the great urges of indi- 
| vidual spirits throughout the 
'world to rebuild in some way and 
'to push on to a better day. 


We can do—and are doing— 
We can expose for 








‘of their liberty by little groups 


methods have not changed basi- 
cally since the days of Maximilian 


in Mexico, merely improved in 
organization, and brutality and 
propaganda techniques, But they 


dislike exposure, and it remains 
to be seen whether they can sur- 
vive much longer than Maximilian 
did the withdrawal of the foreign 
bayonets, 

We also can, and should, help 
within the limits of our capacity 
those who wish to help them- 
selves. It was such an action that 
President Truman proposed to the 
Congress on March 12 in connec- 
tion with Greece and Turkey and 
to which the Congress so over- 
whelmingly responded. This was 
not a novel proposal or an invita- 
tion to a crusade. It was typically 
and traditionally American. 


U. S. Aid in Maintaining Freedom 
This country has always re- 
sponded to people struggling to 
attain or maintain their freedom. 
We have done so because it is im- 
portant to us that they shall suc- 
ceed. Sometimes we can do much, 
sometimes little, but the response 
is always there. It was there in 
the case of Greece over a century 
ago, and in the case of Hungary 
and Poland and Italy. It was 
there throughout the 19th century 
in the struggle of the Latin Amer- 
ican states to obtain and keep 
their freedom from the encroach- 
ments of European powers. It un- 
derlay our efforts for decades to 
help China in her struggle against 
foreign subjugation, 
So President Truman was act- 
ing and the Congress was acting 
in the truest and soundest Ameri- 
can tradition. The case was an 
extreme one because Greece was 
near the abyss. But the principle 
was as old as our country. It is a 
sensible and hard-headed prin- 
ciple that where our help can be 
effective to enable people who 
are sincerely striving to remain 
free and to solve their own prob- 
lems, that help will be given. 
We should, and I hope will, 
continue to act in this way—not 
waiting for extreme crises to de- 
velop, not attempting to carry all 
the burdens of the world or to 
solve all its problems, but re- 
sponding in a thoroughly realistic 
way to the proposals of those who 
are exhausting every possibility 
of their own efforts and powers of 
cooperation with others to main- 
tain places where free men may 
remain free. 


This, as I see it, has been the 
course of our foreign policy over 
these past few years. And it is 
our present course. It has not 
created the world of our dream. 
But that is not our fault. It is the 
best course I know of, in the 
world as we find it, to preserve 
the possibility that a better world 
may some day eventuate. It is 
the best course to preserve all 
that we hold most valuable in life. 
It is a course that requires deter- 
mination, intelligence, courage 
and effort. It requires that Amer- 
icans be made of good stuff. 


“Citizens,” said Milton, “It is of 
no small concern what manner 
of men ye be whether to acquire 
or to keep possession of your lib- 
erty.” 





Steele & Company Opens 
Steele and Company has been 
formed with offices at 52 Wall 
Street, New York City, to engage 
in the securities business. Part- 
ners are Don Wilkins Steele and 
G. B. Steele. In the past Mr. 
Steele did business under the 
name of Steele and Company. 





Wases & Co. of N. Y. 


Wasson & Company of New 
York, Inc. is doing business from 
offices at 116 John Street, New 
York City. 


Silberkraus in New York 


Sam Silberkraus is engaging in 
a securities business from 403 
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As We See It 


(Continued from first page) 


rank and file of the voters of the nation have become sick 
unto death with the way that organized labor has been be- 
having during the past few years and are not only willing, 
but insistent that something be done about it in Washington. 


This conclusion they have evidently reached de- 
spite the most vigorous sort of effort on the part of labor 
leaders to create an opposite impression by the usual 
method of bombarding Washington with letters and 
telegrams purporting to come spontaneously from the 
people. 

No Hastily Drawn Measure 


This new law was a long time aborning. It was not 
hastily drawn and rushed through to the statute books be- 
fore proper consideration could be given it. The strength 
it developed and maintained to the end in Congress reflects 
not panic but most careful appraisals of the state of mind 
of constituencies. A great deal of rashness would be required 
for a belief or an assertion that members of Congress in 
such numbers as this have misread the trend of current 
thought, or acted hastily in the heat of passion. 


If indeed the public generally has come to leok upon 
the labor unions and their leaders as something def- 
initely less than sacrosanct, then this change is far more 
significant than any terms which may be included or 
omitted from this measure which now has passed to the 
statute books of the nation. 


Of course, the Wagner Act should never have become 
a part of the law of the land. Theoretically at least, the 
best remedy is to repeal that law and forget all the fol-de- 
rol which so abounds in its terms and in the defense which 
has so often been offered in its behalf. But at bottom, as 
has been repeatedly said in these columns, it was and is the 
misdirected beliefs and attitudes of the great American pub- 
lic which is the real difficulty. Out of these come such 
laws as that which bears the name of Senator Wagner. Out 
of these also arise the failures of so many local communi- 
ties even to frown upon the most crass violations of law 
which regularly accompany all labor disturbances in this 
day and time. 


The newly enacted law should put labor on notice— 
on notice of a condition in the minds of the rank and 
file which is far more important than the terms of any 
law which Congress might conceivably have passed. In 
the heat of a battle to defeat the legislation, labor lead- 
ers have without question given the rank and file seri- 
ously misleading impressions of what is in the measure. 
They have thus made much more difficult their own 
task—if they have any wisdom left, they must under- 
stand that it is their task—of acquainting their follow- 
ers with the true inwardness of the situation. 


It would be exceedingly unfortunate if labor leaders, 
whatever they may say in public and for political purposes, 
fail to take careful note of the handwriting on the wall that 
this vote in the Senate and the House represents. It would 
be still more unfortunate if they continued to take steps 
to prevent the rank and file of their membership from gain- 
ing a true and good perspective of this existing situation. 


A Serious Danger 


This, of course, is one of the dangers of the present 
state of affairs. Next year is a national election year. A 
President of the United States must be elected. All mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives must come before the 
people. One-third of the Senate is under a similar require- 
ment. Henry Wallace is stalking the country making as 
much trouble as he can. 


It is inevitable that labor politicians will do what 
they can to win posts in Washington for those whom 
they regard as their friends. A substantial share of what 
has been going on during recent weeks is to be consid- 
ered and appraised in light of this fact. Must these lead- 
ers play small-minded politics rather than exhibit real 
statesmanship in the months to come? Conditions on 
the labor front will depend in considerable part upon 
the answer to that question. 


It will likewise depend in substantial measure upon 
the hard sense of the individual American citizen—both in 
and out of the labor unions. Fortunately, despite the ap- 


parent efforts of some of those who in the past have had 
great influence upon labor union membership, this is not 
yet a country where the thought or the opinions of the 
rank and file can be dictated by any individual or small 
group of individuals. At times when the wiley. Franklin 
Roosevelt was at the height of his power, it appeared that 








he could very nearly tell the greater number of American 
voters what to think about almost anything. It was, we 
verily believe, a strictly temporary condition. At any rate, 
there is no single individual, or any group of individuals 
alive today, who appear to have any such hold upon the 
minds and emotions of so many. 


There Have Been Changes 


There is therefore a much greater likelihood now, 
that the people of this country—union members included— 
will be able to reach their own conclusions about public 
affairs. Indications that this change is having practical 
effects already are not wanting. The action of Congress 
on the labor law just taken to the statute books is one of 
them. There are others. 


The paramount duty of all men of good sense and 
influence in their community is that of helping his 
neighbor (if he needs it) to get the facts of this situation 
well in hand, and encouraging him to reach his own con- 
clusions about it all. The time is not very far distant 
when we shall have some sort of expression of the will 
of the American people. That expression in November 
of next year must be the outgrowth of the real thinking 
by the American people themselves—by individuals 
who have the actual facts in hand. 


To see that such is the case is the duty of each of us. 
What is done and said in Washington and elsewhere by 
labor leaders and many politicians is much too greatly cursed 
with politics. 





How to Maintain Prosperity 


(Continued from page 2) 
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of Government spending, and the 
refusal to come to grips with that 
problem, especially in view of the 
unknown demands for interna- 
tional relief and the new domestic 
spending programs that are being 
proposed. 
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‘tron to these more gen-|]T. My experience is that very lit- 
eral problems, businessmen are | {je bank credit is being used for 
specifically concerned with the} speculation, either in securities or 
present prospects for business ac- commodities Some monte ago 
tivity. In appraising the business | ve started surveying the loans in 
outlook today, we appear to be| our bank. in order to determine 
nearing the end of a period char- what our policy should be in case 
acterized by a high volume of soft | some of our customers were to 
goods sales. This has been sup-| fing themselves in need of addi- 
ported, in part at least, by tempo-| tional credit. I feel confident we 
rary factors such as shortages on are in position to give our bor- 
the part of consumers and busi- rowing customers the support they 
sumer durable goods such as auto- sian sew a cae ~— _ 
mobiles and home appliances, by oe nt 


the use of accumulated savings, | E COURS Cant we shell 800 8 renee 


and by the rapid replenishment of | #20", Of the highly restrictive 


" . | Federal Reserve credit policies 
inventories. Neither the spending | ,,.); : : 
habits of consumers nor the pro- Stine or ae so ae - Seeee 
duction of industry has yet re- : as : 
—— to the expected peacetime wine tee a B wierd Pi 

ern. € ; 

; ars ; unbalanced, the prices of many 

readjustments in bushsees ome | important manufactured product 
: ok ave risen less t 
mee PRN, 1S oer —— In addition mene of tn eine 
c ct is healthy. Except un- i 
der conditions of regimented, all- te ee mer peter He 
out production for war, readjust- causing wides oak oe eb 
ment and change are normal.| ment. For saa le hentgee pin 
Some markets and industries have | ricultural imonueceiiites a mage... 
cmesy eo pendent the dia-| up 180% over 1939 van ye cre 
mond and fur markets last fall: ps cdi See : 
the Neath ararager business in the me” senseal ie ete Rew gs 
ceed ena tie wy re mete of the ap-|jarge volume of production. By 

gaa an a tee gle contrast, the price index of com 
cently. , ow OF she 
numerous these adjustments wil] |™O0dities other than farm and food 
be, nor what their exact effects | products has risen only about 62% 
may be in the months ahead, but! over 1939, in spite of very sub- 


I am reasonably optimistic about! stantial increases j 

the general business outlook. I Fifth: Chcadaahe 2% rage rates. 

doubt that we shall experience a). ay ons in the heavy 
industries are reassuring. Our 


decline of business activity com- 
parable to that of 1920-21, or even | customers say they are operating 


as bad as that of 1937-38. | at capacity, most of them with 


My relatively optimistic views | large accumulated backlogs of 


Current Outlook for Business 








Tr 
orders. The demands for , 
erators, automobiles,  elect;;,.; 
and telephone equipment, rajj,,,.. 
equipment, and industria] mach 7 
ery, for example, appear sufficje.s 
to assure a high rate of outpy: ;.., 
a long time to come. i 
However, the business out]oq)- 
is clouded by other factors. po, 
haps the most unfavorable fac. 
on the domestic scene is the exo, 
bitant level of construction eos. 
In recent months many of our cys. 
tomers have canceled arranoe. 
ments for financing additions :, 
plant. They voice one univers) 
complaint—construction costs ara 
too high. Many of them are 
ing ahead with the purchase o¢ 
equipment where they can see 
some direct saving. However 
most of them are canceling 
postponing all but the most essen. 
tial construction. They recognize 
that higher prices for materials 
and higher wage rates have addeg 
to construction costs, but almost 
unanimously they place the great. 
est blame on the reduced output 
of labor in the building trades. 
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Importance of Capital Investment 


I am especially concerned about 
construction because, in my view, 
what happens to construction will 
have a great deal to do with 
whether we continue to have good 
business. Generally speaking, the 
activity in the heavy industries 
most of which are closely related 
to construction and expansion of 
plant and equipment, means the 
difference between prosperity and 
depression. This country never 
has had a serious or sustained de- 
pression so long as the capital 
goods industries were active. Con- 
versely, we have never enjoyed 
real prosperity unless these indus- 
tries were busy. Thus, the pros- 
pects for business for the next few 
years depend on the outlook for 
the heavy industries. 

In the outlook for these indus- 
tries, business spending for plant 
and equipment plays an all-i! 
portant role. It is by means o! 
new plant and equipment, and b3 
this means only, that we achiev« 
greater efficiency, larger produc~ 
tion, more employment, more pur- 
chasing power, and higher stanca~ 
ards of living for more people. 

Furthermore, as a banker and : 
businessman, I believe I ha: 
some knowledge of the factors 
which encourage business spend~ 
ing, and of the conditions whic! 
tend to stifle such spending. A 
high level of business spending 
for plant and equipment requires 
that two fundamental conditions 
be met, namely, (1) that business 
have an incentive to assume th 
risks involved in making new 1n- 
vestment, and (2) that the means 
be available, either from prof: 
or from the security markets, 0u' 
of which expansion can be fin- 
anced. Both depend basically up- 
on the rate of profits and proiit 
expectations. 


I think it is time that the ro 
of profits be discussed in a realls~ 
tic fashion and in some detal’. 
Most businessmen of necessit) 
think in direct terms. They see 
that good profits, high employ~ 
ment, and high payrolls go to- 
gether. It is their everyday ©x- 
perience that profits are 8000 
when plants are busy and when. 
jobs are plentiful, and that losses 


or low profits generally mean idle 


plants and idle men. Looking at 
the economy as a whole, the rec~ 
ords show that years of good pro!- 
its are likewise years of high na~ 
tional income, good employme!', 
and large wage and salary pay- 
ments. And the burdens of de- 
pression are not borne by work- 
ers alone. In fact, business prot": 
are generally the first to decli? 
and usually fall faster and ful 
ther than do wages and salaries 
a depression. 


Some of the theorists do ”° 
take such a realistic view of bus!- 
ness profits. They say the pres~ 
ent level of profits is too high, 3" 
that, consequently, the purchas!"* 
power of the mass of consume’s !© 
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being reduced. 
tion is valid. 


Are Profits Too High? 


Corporate profits, estimated at 

q rate of about $15 billion a year 
at the turn of the year, were at 
the highest level in the country’s 
history. So also was national in- 
come. Measured against other 
factors in the economy, corporate 
profits are currently no higher 
than in other prosperous periods. 
In periods of high business activ- 
itv, corporate profits generally av- 
erage between 8 and 10% of na- 
tional income. Currently, profits 
are within this range. Further- 
more, in the banner year 1946, the 
last calendar year for which re- 
sults are available, the net income 
of the country’s leading manufac- 
turing corporations comprised a 
smaller percentage of sales than 
was the case in the best years of 
the 1930’s. The latter, as we all 
recall, were not especially pros- 
gerous years. 
' One significant factor generally 
yverlooked in the current profit 
nicture is that the accepted meth- 
ods of business accounting result 
in a substantial overstatement of 
earnings under present conditions. 
This is because depreciation 
charges are based upon book val- 
ues of capital equipment, whereas 
replacement of plant or equip- 
ment at present high prices re- 
quires a considerably larger out- 
lay than is currently being accum- 
ulated through depreciation 
charges. Thus, some of the cur- 
rent profits are quite illusory and 
really represent the using up of 
physical capital. 

The illusion of high profits is 
also enhanced by bookkeeping en- 
tries which simply record the sale 
of low cost inventories in a period 
of rising prices. Recent data from 
the Department of Commerce 
shows that as much as $4 to $5 bil- 
lion out of total corporate profits 
of $12.5 billion in 1946 may rep- 
resent increases in the book value 
of inventory holdings due to a 
rise in prices. However, losses 
will materialize once prices turn 
down, as they are already doing 
in some fields. 


As a result of rising prices, in- 
ventory and working capital re- 
quirements have increased. Thus, 
even if a concern realizes a wind- 
tall profit due to a rise in prices 
on its inventory, these profits do 
lot represent a real improve- 
ment in financial condition since 
they must generally be retzined to 
provide additional working capi- 
tal. 

Business financial health re- 
quires a high level of profits un- 
der conditions of active business. 
Corporations must provide for 
their own security. There is no 


minimum wage or unemployment | 


insurance for business capital to 
arry it through the lean years. 
~Orporate profits fluctuate sharp- 
‘y with the level of economic ac- 
‘ivity. Even a slight downturn in 


ousiness can produce a very large | 


Neither conten- | withdrew purchasing 


| 


| 
| 


otherwise restricted the econon 


salted away in some hidden cache. 
What actually happens is quite 
different. 

In 1946, about 45% of corporate 
profits were distributed as divi-| 
dends. The shares of most large | 


held and the dividends are conse- 
quently widely distributed. 
of the largest stockholders are in-) 
stitutions or scientific, educational. | 
or charitable foundations. In the! 
case of the wealthy stockholders. 
current high taxes take the bulk | 
of any dividend income. While! 
this redistributes income, it does! 
so at the expense of a continuing 
supply of risk capital. 

Most critics admit that corpo- 
rate profits, to the extent that they 
are distributed as dividends, do 
not reduce purchasing power. 
They focus their objections upon 
the portion that is retained. Even 
the Federal Government, at the 
time of the ill-designed undistrib- 
uted profits tax, subscribed to 
some such misconception. As a 
matter of fact, however. retained 
earnings as a whole do more td 
encourage business spending, to 
stimulate economic activity, and 
to expand purchasing power than 
do the amounts paid out as divi- 
dends. 

Undistributed profits may be 
used to add to working capital or 
may be invested in plant and 
equipment. If retained as work- 
ing capital, it is generally in re- 
sponse to a higher rate of activity 
that requires more work in proc- 
ess, greater inventories, larger 
»vayrolls, and more credits to cus- 
tomers. Or, retained earnings 
may be used to finance new in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. 
As I have pointed out before, such 
expenditures in the construction 
and heavy industry field are the 
most effective stimulants of eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


In 1946, despite the record level 


American corporations are widely | generally 





of business profits, the amount re- 
tained was insufficient to finance 
the large requirements for plant, 
equipment, and inventories. As 
a resuit, we had during the year 
more than a $4 billion expansion 
in bank loans to business, and 
about $3 billion of security issues 
for new capital. In addition, cash 
and Government securities were 
drawn down by as much as $7.5 
to $10 billion in order to finance 
business needs. 

It must be clearly realized that 
business cannot maintain a high 


ay 7 . : 
power or} burdensome for business and for 
l ny.| risk capital. 
This might be true if profits were| that the advocates 


It is worth noting 
of these poli- 
cles are generally of the same 


employment of eight million dur- 


\ing the reconversion period. 


Those who advocate steps to in- 
crease mass purchasing power 
base their case on the 
tact that, since early 1945 or mid- 


increased more than have wages 
and salaries. They conclude that 
this portends, for the near future, 
a situation in which consumers 
will not be able to buy the output 
of the economy. 

Such a comparison of price and 
wage changes is of doubtful valid- 
ity in supporting the claims of 
vanishing buying power. Condi- 
tions in the base periods, whether 
early 1945 or mid-1946, were very 
unusual. We were still living in a 
war economy with its character- 
istics of widespread scarcities of 
consumer goods, high levels of in- 
dividual savings, artificially low 
prices, downgrading of quality, 
lack of standard merchandise, to- 
gether with black markets and 
black market prices in some fields 
What we have seen in recent 
months is the return to a situa- 
tion in which demand and supply 
are permitted to have their cus- 
tomary effects on prices. 

it is worth noting that some of 
the greatest price increases have 
occurred in commodities for which 
the consumer sets the price. On 
the other hand, many manufac- 
turers have set prices well below 
what the traffic will bear. I need 
only cite the case of automobiles 
where high consumer demand has 
forced prices of new-used cars to 
substantial premiums over the 
manufacturers’ prices. Thus, in 
many cases, high prices are a 
reflection of the high level of 
buying power. It does not appear 
plausible to me that we can have 
heavy consumer buying, rising 
prices, and a shortage of purchas- 
ing power, all at the same time. 

The wage and price compari- 
sons would be more meaningful 
if made between periods in which 
commodities were available in the 
markets under comparable condi- 
tions. Comparisons between such 
periods show results contrary to 
the trends during the reconver- 
sion months. For example, com- 
pared with prewar years, the av- 
erage earnings of workers have 
increased substantially more than 
has the cost of living index. 





rate of investment unless pros- 
pects are good for a 





period of reasonably satisfactory 


| profits. Responsible management 
|does not undertake to expand 
| facilities unless they can show 


|'some profit. Nor are corporations 
lable to accumulate funds without 
| making profits or to raise them in 
the 

| good profit 
| prospects. 
My conclusion, therefore, is that 





markets without a 
record or attractive 


financial 


‘ut in earnings, and, for many|the best way to “promote maxi- 


©orporations can mean a _ loss. 
' -onsequently, out of the profits of 
“ne good years reserves must be 
Juilt up to cover the bad. 


_ Although 1846 was a year of 
arge corporate profits, many 
‘eading companies had an unsat- 
‘siactory record. Most soft goods 
industries operated at a high prof- 
at level in 1946, but they appear to 
‘ave passed their peak. The 
‘eavy industries, on the other 
hand, generally showed relatively 
Unsatisfactory results for most of 
‘ast year, and only during the 
past six to nine months have their 
results: been favorable. On bal- 
“nee, it appears that corporate 
Profits as a whole have reached 
‘heir peak and that profits for all 
f 1947 will not be as high as in- 


Ai by the first quarter’s re- 
sults. 


Do Profits Reduce Purchasing 
Power? 

; Even though profits are not ex- 

“essive, they might still be re- 

if they 


£arded as undesirable 


‘mum employment, production, and 
| purchasing power” is to see to it 
thet business enterprise has the 
incentive and the means to sup- 
port a high level of business 
spending. This, in turn, depends 
on the ability of business to earn 
and retain adequate business prof- 
its. In short, if we are to have 
an expanding economy, I believe 
that we need to adopt more con- 
structive and favorable attitudes 
and policies with reference to 
business and business profits, 


Mass Purchasing Power 


There are some people, who do 
not agree that the most desirable 
and effective way to insure a high 
level of employment is to encour- 
age business spending. They 
would adopt a fundamentally dif- 
ferent approach, namely, an effort 
to maintain mass_ purchasing 
power by: (1) increasing the level 
of Government expenditures; (2) 
raising wages and reducing prices 
at the same time; and (3) main- 
taining a tax system that Is very 








sustained | 


I know of no evidence that 
wage-earners, aS a group, have 
lost ground in recent years. In 


both the last quarter of 1946 and 
in the first quarter of 1947, wages 
and salaries comprised almost ex- 
actly the same percentage of na- 
tional income as they did in the 
i920’s or in the prewar period 
from 1935 to 1939. 

The proposals to increase 
purchasing power by more gov- 
ernment spending, higher wages 
and a more steeply graduated tax 
structure, embrace a fundamental 
fallacy, namely, the notion that 
subsidizing consumption and con- 
sumer: buying power can _ build 
real prosverity. We have had 
some fairly recent experience that 
illustrates the futility of these 
proposals. 


mass 


Experiments in the 1930’s 

In the 1930’s we tried most of 
the proposals now being advanced 
to increase mass_ purchasing 
power. Our experience with gov- 
ernment spending is well known. 
From a level of about $3.5 billion 
per year in the early 1930 S, the 
budget rose to about $8 billion in 
the later years of the decade. 
These expenditures were first re- 
garded as a temporary expedient 
required to “prime the pump of 
private enterprise. The theory was 
that the spending would be re- 
duced as business activity In- 
creased. Later in the decade, 
when the ineffectiveness of Gov- 
ernment spending as a “pump- 
primer” became apparent, the em- 
phasis was shifted, and the con- 





cept of “economic maturity” was 


ladvanced in order to provide < 

| justification for a permanent pro- 

gram of government spending. 
Efforts to increase mass pur- 


| group that in 1945 predicted un-|chasing power did not stop with 


i'government spending. The idea 
i- raising wages in order to sup- 
port prices and demand was ag- 
gressively supported, and _ the 
power of organized labor to en- 
| force demands for higher wages 





Some | 1946, the cost of living index has|in the midst of widespread unem- 


| ployment was enhanced. In addi- 
| tion, corporate tax rates were in- 
creased in 1932, 1935, and 1938 
}and a tax on undistributed cor- 
|porate profits was made effective 
i\for 1936 and 1937. The individua! 
| tax structure was revised to make 
| the system more burdensome, and 
|the maximum surtax rates were 
|increased from 20% prior to 1932 


'to 75% in 1935. These were the 
|means by which the policy of 
| raising mass purchasing power 


was implemented in the 1930's. 


Results in the 1930’s 

The results of these policies are 
well known to all of us. Only for 
a brief period in 1937 did the vol- 
ume of physical production ris¢ 
| to a level above that reached in 
| 1929. Unemployment averaged 
more than 8 million for the years 
1935-1939 and even in the best 
year averaged 6.4 million. This 
record of failure is conclusive. It 
convinces me that we do not want 
to revive these policies. 

The pump priming theory did 
not work; government spending 
did not encourage business spend- 
ing. On balance, this program and 
the measures that accompanied it 
did much to destroy the incentives 
and the means for private capital 
investment, Expenditures for con- 
struction and on producers’ ma- 
chinery and equipment averaged 
about 40% lower in 1935-1939 
than in the latter part of the pre- 
vious decade. The policy of high 
wages resulted in increased costs, 
contributed to inflexibility of 
prices, and made difficult price 








reductions that might have in- 
creased sales. A wave of labor 
trouble and wage increases in 
1937 was followed by a rapid rise 
in unemployment in 1938. 
Increases in taxes during the 
1930’s made less attractive that 


assumption of risk which is nec- 
essarily associated with private 
investment. Tax exemption be- 
came more valuable with each 
rise in the tax rates, so that more 
and more investors became less 


funds in new enterprises, and pre- 
ferred the relatively secure haven 
of government securities, 

Finally, business was cailed 
upon to adjust itself to a varie 
of new laws and regulations. Many 
of these were required to correct 
the mistakes of government and 
business during the 1920’s. But 
the very vigor with which their 
enactment was espoused, the all- 
inclusive nature of some of the 
changes, and the extreme man- 
ner in which some of the acts 
were administered, contributed to 
a breakdown in business confi- 
dence, In turn, this delayed our 
recovery. 


Shall We Repeat Our Experiences 
of the 1930’s? 

This record of failure convinces 
me that a repetition of the policies 
of the last decade would be no 
more successful this time. Gov- 
ernment spending is already much 
greater, both in absolute amounts 
and relative to the dollar volume 
of business in the country, than 
it was a decade ago. Those who 
would espouse further increase In 
government spending from pres- 
ent inflated levels must assume 
the burden of proof, It is their 
obligation to demonstrate, con- 
clusively, that government shows 
greater wisdom in its spending 
than do those who must pay the 
bill. 

Over a period of years, wages 
have been increased as labor pro- 
ductivity has risen. Gradual in- 
creases in wages and price. reduc- 
tions have been the means where- 
by the benefits of our productive 








\¢ 2ec I specta ¥ ickino hair 
and less intere sted In risking the i! | employment and 


| 


system have been translated into 
nigher standards of living. How- 
ever, rapid and substantial wage 
increases, not accompanied by in- 
creases in output, raise costs with- 
out increasing the supply of goods, 
and constitute a tax on the mass 
of consumers, 

Those who favor making our 
tax system even more steeply 
graduated apparently ignore the 
tremendous increases that have 
occurred in the war years in the 
tax burdens upon those of modest 
means, and the confiscatory na- 
ture of the present tax rates for 
those of large incomes.’ An indi- 
vidual in the $10,000 income 
bracket can keep only 68 cents of 
each dollar of additional income; 
at $21,000 he can keep only 5@ 
cents; at $90,000 he can keep but 
20 cents. And it should not be 
forgotten that these rates also ap- 
ply to dividend income, even 
though the corporation tax rate 
is double the high point reached 
in the 1930's, and more than three 
times the rate of the early 1930's, 

It is probably true that our 
present tax structure has carried 
the principles of progress:ive in- 
come and estate taxation, which 
are now generally accepted, to 
such an extreme as to endanger 
the very system of profit motives 
on which they rest. The effects 
of these tax policies take time te 


make themselves apparent, and 
for a time the economy can live 
on its accumulated fat, Over a 


period of years, however, the ef- 
fect can only be to erode and wear 
down the stock of risk capital, 
and to impede the flow of new 
risk capital on which American 
enterprise has depended in the 
past for its pioneering, its new 
ventures, its new industries, and 
its ultimate success. 


Summary 


To summarize my point of view: 
(1) Although continued busi- 
ness readjustments lie ahead, de- 
mands on heavy industry are se 
great that a business downturn 


comparable with that of 1920-21 
appears unlikely. However, if 
high employment and economie 


activity are to be sustained over 
a period of several years, business 
spending for plant and equipment 
must be encouraged. 

(2) The experience of the 1930’s 
proves that a policy of low profits, 
sharply increased wages, higher 
taxes, and more’ government 
spending does not achieve high 
prosperity, 

(3) Fortunately, there are large 
accumulated latent demands for 
business plant and equipment. Re- 
cent scientific and technological 
progress has opened new vistas 
for a high and expanding level of 
business for a long time to come. 

(4) In order that these strongly 
favorable factors can be fully ef- 


fective, government policies should 


| 








be directed toward stimulating 
the incentives and maintaining 
the ability of business, large and 
small, to continue programs of 
plant expansion and moderniza- 
tion. 

(5) The accumulation of risk 
capital must be permitted; its in- 
vesiment in business enterprise 
must be encouraged. 

(6) For the Federal 
ment, these policies 
only effective and the least ex- 
pensive means of achieving the 
aims of the Employment Act of 
1946. 


Govern- 
are surely the 





Julien Collins Adds Two 
Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Alan H. Bede 
and John H. Fyfe have become 
connected with Julien Collins & 
Co., 105 So. La Salle St., members 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange, 


With State Bond & 





‘Mortgage Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
NEW ULM, MINN.—Peter F. 
Meyer is with the State Bend & 
Mortgage’ Co.; 2642 North Minne- 
‘sota Street. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


(Continued from page 5) 


This trend, started in the soft goods lines, has invaded the metal- 
working industry. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced on Mon4ov 
of this week the operating rate of steel companies having 94% 
of the steel capacity of the industry will be 95.6% of capacity 
for the week beginning June 23, 1947, as compared with 95.8% 
ene week ago, 95.4% one month ago and 87.2% one year ago. 
This represents a decrease of 0.2 point, or 0.2% from the pre- 
ceding week. 

The week’s operating rate is equivalent to 1,672,900 tons of 
steel ingots and castings compared to 1,676,400 tons one week 


ago. 1,669,400 tons one month ago, and 1,536,800 tons one 
year ago. 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTION 13.3% ABOVE A YEAR AGO 
The Edison Electric Institute reports that the output of elec- 
tricity decreased to 4,676,300,000 kwh. in the week ended June 21, 
1947, from 4,701,992,000 kwh. in the preceding week. Output for the 
week ended June 21, 1947, was 13.3% above that for the correspond- 
ing weekly period one year ago. 
RAILROAD FREIGHT LOADINGS 3.2% ABOVE 1946 
Car leadings of revenue freight for the week ended June 14, 
1947, totaled 895,292 cars, the Association of American Railroads 
announced. This was a decrease of 5,455 cars, or 0.6% below 
the preceding week, and 27,374 cars, or 3.2% above the corre- 
sponding week for 1946. Compared with the similar period of 
1945, an inerease of 21,970 cars, or 2.5%, is shown. 
AUTO OUTPUT IMPROVES 
Better manufacturing achievements in General Motors, Ford and 
independent plant operations, made possible by slight increases In 
the flow of material and the maintenance of relatively uniform sched- 
ules, were responsible for the improvement noted in last week’s 
automotive production, according to Ward’s Automotive Reports. 


Cutput of passenger cars and trucks in the United States and 
Canada, Ward’s reports, reached 103,278 units the past week. 
This compares with a revised figure of 97,943 units in the previ- 
vious week and 54,475 units in the like period a year ago and 
133,565 units in 1941, 


Of the current week’s total, a breakdown reveals that 75,483 
cars and 22,640 trucks were produced in this country and 3,502 cars 
and 1,653 trucks in Canada, 

With regard to most 1948 model automobiles, it is reported 
that they still are six months away with speculation running 
high on features and innovations halted during the war period. 

GLYCERINE PRODUCTION AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


Glycerine production in the United States reached an all-time 
high of 69,000,000 pounds during the first four months of 1947, or an 
increase of almost 25% over the same period last year. N. N. Dalton 
of the Glycerine Producers’ Association, Kansas City, reported on 


from the April sum of $228,172,582, and 3.9% | 


decline of 5.6% according to 


under the $224,205,650 recorded in May a year ago, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
. <A iil IL 

FOOD PRICE INDEX AT HIGHEST may agen eae 
‘ood prices moved upward for the foOurin Con ty. f 
The piven Bn food price index, compiled by Dun hgh arte owe 
rose 12 cents to stand at $6.24 on June 17, the "4 $6 12. a week 
since April 15. The current figure compares with nprind 
earlier. and with $4.35 on the corresponding date a yeal ago. onthe: 
Advances for the week included corn, butter, cheese, coh™ ney stew 
seed oil, cocoa, peanuts, eggs, molasses, hams, steers, — hee de 5. 
Declines were listed for flour, wheat, rye, oats, ane ane 8 
The index represents the sum total of the price per [| 
foocs in general use. 
WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES STEADY ‘. “ 
The daily wholesale commodity price index, compiled a sad 
Bradstreet, Inc., moved within a narrow range during the a ph 
It closed at 258.74 on June 17, as compared with 256.76 a week ea A 
On the corresponding 1946 date it stood at 198.33. 

Grain markets were characterized by irreglar trends — 
prices fluctuating over a fairly wide range. Wheat averaged 
lower in the face of a record harvest of that grain and -” ot 
creased movement of new crop wheat to market. Cern con wane 
to rise, aided by reports of unfavorable weather conditions, =—_ 
exceptional strength in the cash market due to a drying up 0 
country offerings, despite large stocks still reported on — 
Domestic flour business continued slow with new bookings in the 
Southwest estimated at less than 50% of capacity. Foreign de- 
mand for flour was quiet as the trade awaited announcement . 
August export allecations. Demand for lard was inactive > 
cash prices declined more than 2 cents per pound during t le 
week. Livestock markets were strong with steers and hogs regis- 
tering further advanees. Cocoa was firmer with continued tight- 
ness noted in the spot market. 

Cotton prices continued to move into higher ground in the past 
week with best advances scored in the nearby futures and spot mar- 
kets. Aiding in the rise were the continued tight spot position and 
active mill price-fixing against sales of cotton goods for third and 
fourth quarter delivery. Reports of better weather throughout the 
cotton belt, however, tended to hold advances in check, as did advices 
from India to the effect that all restrictions on cotton exports had 
been temporarily removed at least until Aug. 31. 


The resumption of operations in some of the mills that had 
been closed or partially closed imparted an improved tene to the 
Boston wool market last week. Increased inquiries, covering a 
wider range of tvpes, were noted. Sales volume showed improve- 
ment in both the domestic primary wool markets and in the 
Boston market. Imports of apparel wools received at Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia in the week ending June 6 repre- 
sented 4,512,700 clean pounds, as compared with 4,045,300 in the 
preceding week. 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE MODERATELY ABOVE 


YEAR AGO 





Tuesday of this week, at the Fifteenth Midwest Regional Meeting of 
the American Chemical Society. 


This record output was attained despite the increased manu- 
facture of synthetic cleaners yielding no glycerine, stated Mr. 
Dalton, who pointed out that glycerine is an important by- 

product of soap-making. 


Glycerine has so many uses in industry, Mr. Dalton declared, 
that current glycerine consumption may be considered as good an 
index of industrial activity as many of the statistical charts furnished 
by government departments and private economic services. 
SUMMARY OF TRADE 


Wholesale volume rose again during the past week, being 
moderately above that of the corresponding week last year. 
Order backlogs diminished as availability of most supplies con- 
tinued to increase. Advance buying policies shortened notice- 
ably with deliveries more prompt. 

Retail buying increased fractionally during the week as 
large seasonal purchasing offset a decline in meat sales. The 
dollar volume of sales was slightly above that of a year ago. 
Consumers resorted increasingly to credit to finance purchases. 
Retailers continued their efforts to reduce inventories of slow 
moving stock in preparation for the accumulation of Fall goods. 

BUSINESS FAILURES RISE SLIGHTLY 


Showing a slight rise from the previous week, commercial and 
industrial failures totaled 70 in the week ending June 19, reports Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. This compared with 66 concerns failing last week 
and 25 in the corresponding week of 1946. While the total number 
of failures reported this week was higher than in the same week 
of any other year since 1942, there were only one-fourth as many 
businesses faiinlg as in the comparable week of prewar 1939. Sixty- 
one of the week’s 71 failures involved liabilities of $5,000 or more 
with retail trade having the largest number of failures in the week. 


THE COURSE OF THE STOCK MARKET 


The stock market last week continued its upward trend for the 
fifth consecutive week without suffering any adverse reaction fol- 
lowing the Presidential vetoes of the tax and labor bills, since such 
action by Mr. Truman was anticipated and discounted in advance. 
Firmness was present in steel and related stocks and they moved 
into higher ground. Some slight downward adjustment in prices 
followed President Truman’s vetoes, but this was interpreted by 
traders as being due more to profit-taking after a long period of 
advances rather than from pressure of selling stemming from the 
Chief Executive’s action. 


At the week’s end stocks were close to the highest point of 
the forward movement which got under way in mid-May. 


On Tuesday of the present week the United States Senate by 


68 to 25, or six votes more than the necessary two-thirds, passed the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Bill over President Truman’s veto and at 3:17 p.m. 


(EDT), it became a law. The measure, it is understood, represents 
the first peacetime Federal restraint on the power of labor unions 


in half a generation. 


MAY BUILDING PERMIT VOLUME CONTINUES MODEST 
DECLINE 


The May volume of building permits continued to recede 
from the March peak, and dropped below the level of the cor- 
responding month of the previous year for the eighth euccessive 


Due to differences in weather conditions throughout the country 
the volume of consumer buying varied. Father’s Day sales boosted 
volume everywhere so that retail sales for the country the past week 
was slightly above that of the previous week and moderately above 
that of the corresponding week a year ago, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., in its current survey of trade. Retailers continued to 
promote goods through large scale advertising and in many cases 
resorted to markdowns in price, Credit sales continued to increase 
and collections were slower than in previous weeks. 


The dollar volume of food sold last week was close to that 
of the previous week, although there was a decline in the buying 
of meat. Increased meat prices met considerable consumer re- 
sistance. The selling of fish and eggs increased and the demand 
for canned meats and cold cuts waz up somewhat. The turnover 
in juices, soft drinks and fresh produce was rapid. The ending 
of sugar rationing resulted in a buying rush. Sugar supplies were 
plentiful and many housewives bought for their canning needs. 


Appare] stores maintained sales volume last week as the demand 
for summer clothes remained strong. In many instances high-priced 
items needed markdowns to stimulate sales, Interest in men’s cloth- 
ing and furnishings remained very high. In addition to clothing, 
cigarettes, liquor and jewelry sold well as Father’s Day gifts. 

As more of the wanted durable goods became available sales vol- 
ume continued to increase. Household furnishings, building supplies 
and garden tools were fast selling items. The backlog of orders on 
— large household goods such as stoves and refrigerators remained 
arge. 

The dollar volume of retail trade for the weel: ended last 
Wednesday was estimated to be from 5 to 9% above that for the 
corresponding week a year ago. Regional estimates exceeded 
those of a year ago by the following percentages: New England 
2 to 6; East 6 to 10, South 3 te 7, Middle West 4 to 8, Northwest 
and Southwest 5 to 9 and Pacific Coast 0 to 4. 


Department store sales on a country-wide basis, as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s index for thé week ended 
June 14, 1947, increased 6% above the same period of last year. 
This compared with an increase of 7% in the preceding week. 


For the four weeks ended June 14, 1947, sales i oO; 
and for the year to date by 10%. S increased by 9% 


__ Here in New York retail trade continued active the past week 
bate the gain Paes aes over a year ago greater than that 
r?) e previous week. epartment store volume, j i- 
mates, exceeded that of 1946 by 12% a 


Local markets continue to retie 
the possibilities of Fall business fo 
dresses and manufacturers have rep 
with the demand for dresses tailore 
Present labor difficulties in the e 
curtailed acetate fabric produetio 
apparel. 


Some easing of meat prices occurred 


’ in th 
tinue to hold the lead of foodstuff advances. ory ee ee See 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’ 
store sales in New York City for the weekl 
1947, increased 7% above the same period 
pared with an increase of 5% (revised fi 
week. For the four weeks ended June 


ct an optimistic spirit over 
r women’s coats, suits and 
orted their inability to cope 
d of plied-yarn rayon fabrics. 
elanese industry have greatly 
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month. Permits for 215 cities last month totaled $215,496,151, a 
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Universal Disarmament 
Under Inter’! Coniroi 
Essential to Peace 


(Continued from page 17) 

growth of irritation end hatreg 
than a nominal one world s» 
lyzed for constructive acti 


1On as 


Valra- 


is ours, 
Before we _ resign ourselves, 
however, to the dangers of two 


worlds, between which almost in- 
evitably there will be a struggle 
for supreme power, there is one 
thing that the United States shoul 
do. Its success would change the 
whole outlook, the whole temper 
of our times. Its failure or its 
partial failure woulld at least 
clarify issues and put the conflict 
in a form that the plain people of 
the world could understand. 

The one area in which the 
theory and practice of one world 
are essential to a sound beginning 
of lasting peace lies in interna- 
tional provision of security as 
over against competitive national 
armament. Conflicting ideologies 
which may prevent or enormously 
handicap effective social and eco- 
nomic cooperation need not pre- 
vent a universal recognition of 
the fact that all of us have a des- 
perate interest in avoiding not 
only the suicide of another total 
war in the age of atomic bombs 
and bacteria but in freeing our- 
selves from the terrible burden 
imposed upon us, literally at the 
cost of bread for our children, in 
preparing for such a war. If, in 
any near future, any organization 
expressing the unity of the world 
will work at all, it will be in the 
prevention of aggressicn and the 
control of armaments. Should 
that be successful there might 
conceivably be a fairly decent 
evolution of Russian policy in the 
new climate that would be created. 
It is in this belief that I liter- 
ally think that the world’s one 
hope is an American appeal for 
universal national disarmament, 
of course under effective interna- 
tional control, It is only in a 
disarmed world that it makes any 
sense at all to draw up plans, In 
themselves wise, for general eco- 
nomie rehabilitation or for a pool- 
ing of such resources as petro- 
leum. I should gladly see my 
country make proposals to these 
ends on the basis of disarmament. 
When Henry Wallace makes them 
on any other basis he talks a kind 
of folly which is as dangerous 
as it is Utopian. Why should the 
United States give extensive eco- 
nomic aid to countries in the S0- 
viet bloc when it knows that every 
dollar of such aid will merely 
make easier the strain of the race 
in arms which is the outstanding 
economic and military fact of our 
time? 

Favors Baruch Plan 

By disarmament I co not mene 
that vague talk of reduction > 
arms and American desiruction ‘ 
the atom bomb with which Mae 
tov and Gromyko have tried 0 
fool the world. I mean, of course, 
the Baruch Plan for the cone, 
of atomic energy. And I mae 
at both the generosity and tt 
stupidity of our Governmen Poi 
proposing this plan without yee 
pling it with equally string 
provisions for the abolition = 
those branches of military ton 
paredness in which Russia has 
easy superiority. 

By national disarmament I <_° 
international control paralle i 
atomic development author’ y 
over other weapons of aggress! 
and mass destruction, I mean ie 
abolition of universal peace r i. 
military conscription, the dem 
tarization of narrow water 
and bases; the reduction 


L ceq a d 
national forces on land, roxcept 
in the air to a police leve d by a 


insofar as may be provict ‘al se“ 
quota system for interna vim neces- 
curity. It will of course ? 
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capable of policing great empires 
will be capable of aggression. This 
comprehensive national disarma- 
ment is not a consequence but a 
condition of security. Imperfect 
as is the United Nations it can 
serve at least an interim use in 
supervising and enforcing dis- 
armament by comparatively mod- 
erate changes in the composition 
of the Security Council and the 
limitation of the veto power. 

It is generally asstimed in 
America that Stalin would reject 
such proposals. I think that this 
would be his first reaction. I am 
not, however, entirely certain un- 
til we try, and I am certain that 
a groping American militarism 
and imperialism masks itself be- 
hind the assertion “Stalin won’t 
consent.” My point is that it is 
only on the basis of this American 
appeal for disarmament that the 
situation can be clarified at home 
or abroad, or that economic or 
social proposals will make much 
sense. If worst comes to worst, 
and we have to organize two 
worlds, the job would be done on 
the basis of a Soviet refusal of 
something which is the obvious 
interest of all peoples and is in 
itself the basis of cooperation and 
the beginning of lasting peace. 
Within or without the United Na- 
ticns, governments and _ peoples 
ready to accept the American pro- 
posals should organize their own 
systems of security within which 
the Social and Economic Council 
could function as it cannot func- 
tion today. Always the door 
should be left open fdr the ad- 
herents of the Russian bloc to 
this plan for an international se- 
curity based on national disarma- 
ment. Thus would the dangers 
implicit in-two worlds be greatly 
mitigated. 

I am well aware that what I am 
saying will seem a sorry denial to 
the hopes of enthusiastic support- 
ers of the United Nations and 
more especially to those who be- 
lieve that desirable world govern- 
ment is possible now. The fault 
is not in me, but in the facts. 
Whatever hope there is, and it is 
not small, lies not in any achieve- 
ments possible today for the Social 
and Economic Council and _ its 
allied agencies, It lies in the 
American formulation and _ pro- 
posal of a program fit for peace. 
That program has many elements, 
but the first essential is the sum- 
mons to universal disarmament 


— effective international con- 
rol, 


Hayden, Stone Offers 
Benrus Watch Common 


_Hayden, Stone & Co. and asso- 
Clates on June 24 offered at $8 
per share, 125,000 shares of Ben- 
rus Watch Co., Inc. common stock, 
$1 par value, marking the first 
Public distribution of securities of 
the well-known manufacturer of 
fine watches, The shares are a 
portion of the holdings of sev- 
eral selling stockholders and rep- 
resent approximately 25% of the 
504,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. The company has no 
funded debt, 
_Founded in 1919 and incorpo- 
rated in 1946, Benrus Watch Co., 
me. manufactures and sells high- 
grade Jeweled watches from move- 
ments made in Switzerland and 
assembled in the United States 
into cases manufactured by the 
company here. Sales of the com- 
1 aig products, which also in- 
Clude watch bracelets, cases and 
Straps, aggregated $15,368,596 for 
ce twelve months ended Jan. 31, 
1947, equal to $3.27 per share of 
cutstanding common stock. 

On June 20. 1947, directors de- 
Clared a quarterly dividend of 20 
Cents per share on the common 
Stock, payable Aug. 1, 1947, to 
vac kholders of record July 15, 
947. The company intends to 
make application to list the com- 
Mon stock on the New York Curb 
Exchange, 
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Europe in 1938 and Now 


(Continued from page 17) 


time. That’s minmium. This dims 
hopes of tax cuts, debt reduction. 

(2) More inflation pressure in 
U. S., especially in price of foods. 
If food and rents stay high, cost of 
living may not come down for five 
years. Aside from a direct Squeeze 
on people’s’ pocketbooks _ this 
means: 

. continuing wage pressure: 

. less consumer dollars avail- 
able for businesses that don’t 
deal in cost-of-living prod- 

» MOTs. 

(3) Continuing shortages, Things 
1.ke clocks, autos will go abroad. 
These aren’t “necessities,” but are 
needed to rebuild shattered 
morale as well as to hold 
down inflation abroad. 

(4) Another drain will be the 
call for U. S. technical experts 

- . and American industry may 

badly miss the know-how that 
goes overseas. 
(5) It will be easier for U. S. 
firms to trade in non-Communist 
areas. The U. S. plan will tend 
to w.pe out tariff barriers and 
trade restrictions. American com- 
panies will face less danger of 
high taxes or expropriation. 

(6) Exports will be pushed. To- 
day 10%-15% of U.S. goods goes 
abroad. The Administration is 
plann.ng On the assumption that 
our continuing prosper.ty depends 
on keeping exports high—finding 
some way of helping foreign coun- 
tries pay for U. S. exports. 

(7) Pinch on some U. S. com- 
panies ...as in the wool industry 
now. Congress passed a wool 
tariff, but Truman is scheduled to 
veto it. . In fostering foreign 
prosperity, there will inevitably 
nave to be less emphasis on tariff 
protection of many American in- 
dustries. 

In general, though, few U. S. 
companies need fear foreign com- 
petition. Even at today’s high 
pr.ces, American technology gives 
us a definite edge. But compet- 
tition could be rough in the case 
of non-manufactured commodities. 
Take petroleum, for example. Iran 
oil fields produce 7,500 barrels a 
well, compared to a 14-barrel 
daily average in good U. S. fields 
like east Texas. Obviously, the 
foreign oil enjoys a large cost ad- 
vantage. 

(8) We may get a break on raw 
materials, gaining access to new 
sources. We've only lately become 
conscious of the critical shortage 
of some needs. If we assume the 
role of economic leader, we will 
almost certainly get long-term 
agreements covering sources pre- 


viously held by Britain and 
France. 
Stockpiling — Army and Navy 


Munitions Board wants $360 rmil- 
lion a year. Copper, lead, z.nc, 
and other critical materials would 
be involved ... but whether Con- 
gress will come through an 
open question. 


is 


Decentralization of Industry— 
There’s a big military push for 
this, with a lot of experimenting 
on the use of underground fac- 
tories. ... Some type of Federal 
subs:dy will be necessary to pay 
for this program. Companies that 


participate will most likely be 
given the advantages of a tax 
amortization provision like the 


five-year period used to encour- 
age industrial cooperation in the 
original defense program. 

RIA Observation—If decentral- 
ization is really pushed hard it 
can have a revolutionary effect on 
the country’s transportation lines. 
Rail traffic will boom, new lines 
will be built, maybe with govern- 
ment money. 

Army Training—Universal train- 
ing will go through if crisis lasts. 
This would mean close tO a mil- 
lion boys, perhaps more, in train- 
ing yearly. Would require vast 
new government buying — guns, 
food, clothes, blankets, etc. Keep 


in mind the possib:lity of this vast | 
new market. ... 

Development Contracts — These 
are being let on a big scale now. 
. . . Contracts may be for a blue- 
print, a part, a component, a fin- 
ished item. Demand ranges from 
models to services such as design- | 
ing a factory layout. Basic idea 
is to develop companies that could | 
switch to large-scale war produc- 
t.on quickly, in case. . 

We repeat our advice given sev- 
eral months ago. Manufacturers 
can find an important source of | 
business in these contracts. 

Gearing Into the Mobilization | 
Plans—The military services are 
working out new methods of closer 
liaison with industry and execu- 
tives. They’re looking for indus- 
try people to staff civilian com-| 
mittees. ... Committees for seven | 








appointed. 

The services are also looking for 
“Industrial Minute Men” facto- 
ries; plants that would be ready 
to turn out vital war goods on 
short notice. Part of the program 
calls for Army officers to work 
in large companies. Firms like 
General Motors and TWA have 
actively entered into the plan... . 
It offers an opportunity to make 
a contribution to industrial mobil- 
ization, and to cement good rela- 
tions with the armed services. 

Consider Leasing Army Plants 
—Many companies are expanding 
capacity by leasing the “military 
standby” facilities. This offers a 
quick and comparatively cheap 
way to boost output. 


Pacific Coast Fund — 
Offers First Issue 


Formation of the first invest- 
ment fund ever set up for the 
purpose of investing assets in a 
specified region was announced 
June 20 with the initial offering. 
by Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc., of 
500,000 shares of Pacific Coast In- 
vestment Fund. 


Assets of the fund, the pros- 
pectus States, may be invested 


only in securities of companies 
whose principal offices are lo- 
cated, or have established plants, 
mercantile outlets or other fa- 
cilities, in the seven far western 
States comprising the Pacific 
Coast region, or whose business 
is responsive or sensitive to con- 
ditions in that region. The shares, 
are initially priced at $11.89. The 
fund is one of the series of New 
York Stocks, Inc., a mutual open 
end investment company. 





awe York Stock Exchang 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late Walter J. Herz- 
feld to G. Axel von Nolecken will 
be considered by the Exchange 
on July 2. Mr. von Nolcken will 
act as an individual floor broker, 
it is understcod. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
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By WALTER WHYTE=— 


Market celebrates passage of 
Taft-Hartley Bill. Expect first 
flush to be followed by reac- 
tion. 

Past few days have been 
pretty hectic ones in Wash- 
ington. The Supreme Court 
handed down a couple of de- 
cisions and many of our lead- 





ing lawmakers sounded off in| 


no uncertain manner. But by 
far the biggest event was the 





reply is that it will go up. The 

next question must therefore 
be, how far up. The answer 
to that one depends in a large 
measure on how the mass 
public takes the news of the 
past few days. To get the 
right answer to that question 
one has to have the power to 
look around corners, an abil- 
ity, I don’t possess. 


There is an old trading saw 
that says something like, 
“buy ’em on weakness and 
sell ’em on news.” The weak- 
ness we've had. The news is 
something we’re gradually as- 
similating. General conclu- 
sion is that the news will put 
“labor in its place’ whatever 
that means, and by the same 





basic industries have already been | Taft-Hartley Bill, vetoed by|token business should make 
| President Truman, and passed | larger 


over his veto by both Houses. | should go higher. 


Whether the new law will 
increase management - labor 
friction or ease it I leave to 
people better qualified than I 
to say. My interest in the new 
Act is what it will do for, and 
to business and industry and 
how that will be reflected in 
the stock market. 


of 


Up to about 2 p.m. Monday, 
the market was a desultory 
affair. After that hour prices 
began perking up and strings 
of stock appeared on the tape. 
It was a foregone conclusion 
that the Taft - Hartley Bill 
would pass the Senate and 
the market began a mild cel- 
ebration. It is my opinion 
that any further upward ac- 
tion from here on (unless 
something new occurs) is the 
froth which comes after a 
piece of news. That there is 
a lot of pleasant feeling about 
the news, particularly in fi- 
nancial circles, is obvious. Yet 
because it is obvious it must 
be assumed that an over- 
riding of the Presidential veto 
was a foregone conclusion. 
The only unexpected event 
was a sustaining of the veto, 
and even for that, it seemed 
as if the market were pre- 
pared. 


The question now before us 
is what will the market do 
from here on. The apparent 








bership of Eugene M. Geddes to 
Robert Grant 3rd will be con- 
sidered by the Exchange on July | 
2nd. Mr. Grant will become a| 
partner in Clark, Dodge & Co. | 
Robert M. Youngs retires from | 
partnership in Dominick & Dom- | 
inick on June 50th. 
Charles R. Blakely, 
partner in Bache & Co., died on | 
June 16th, . | 
William D. Elwell, partner In| 
Whitney & Elwell, died on June | 
12th, on which date his interest 
in the firm ceased. 
W. R. K. Taylor, Jr., of W. R. K. 
Taylor & Co., now signs W. R. K. 


limited | 





Taylor, 


Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 








profits and_ stocks 

I’m afraid I don’t agree 
with that conclusion. 

This doesn’t mean that 


stocks are going down from 
here. A public buying mo- 
mentum once started can 
carry issues to much higher 
levels. And the public does 
want to buy. All it needs is a 


little push and it will come 
in. What happens after the 
first push is over is what 
matters. 


From a technical viewpoint 
the market doesn’t look bad 
at all. It does, however, point 
to an intermediate decline be- 
fore it turns up again. The 
stocks that show this most 
clearly are the steels, with 
Bethlehem and U. S. Steel in 
the foreground, and Chrysler. 
Why these, and not the others 
is something I can’t explain. 

2 a 4 

So despite any pessimism 
you may read in these lines I 
would suggest buying Beth- 
lehem Steel between 82 and 
84, stop 79; and U. S. Steel 
somewhere in the 64-66 range 
with a stop at 62. 

More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.|} 


{The views 
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Securities 
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Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Memobers 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Factors in World Bank Success 


(Continued from page 11) 
porary unbalances in their ex- 
change positions by the use of an 
$8 billion fund to which all sub- 
scribe. 

The World Bank today has 45 
members, of which 39 participated 
at Bretton Woods. The six ad- 
mitted since were Denmark, Aus- 
tralia, Italy, Turkey, Lebanon and 
Syria, and there are four repre- 
sented at the 1944 conference who 
are not yet members: Russia, New 
Zealand, Liberia and Haiti, You 
are entitled to your own guess as 
to whether Russia will cooperate. 

Thus far $8,024,500,060 has been 
subscribed of the $10 billion au- 
thorized capital stock, and of this 
amount 2% was paid at the time 
of admission and 18% subject to 
call. This 18% has already been 
Called, the last 5% of which was 
paid May 26, 1947. Thus the bank 
now has, after deducting an oper- 
ating deficit as of March 31, 1947, 
of $805,335, a total of 726,269,665 


| make 


direct loans from its own 
capital; secondly, it can grant 
loans from funds obtained by the 
sale of debentures in private mar- 
kets; third, it can guarantee issues | 
placed by foreign borrowers in| 
private markets. The World Bank 
is a sort of Bank of Last Resort. 
Its aim is to promote private in- 
ternational investment and it can- | 
wot make or guarantee loans that 
in the opinion of its directors 
may be obtained on reasonable 
terms from other sources. 

Where private funds are not ob- | 
tainable the Bank examines the| 
prospective loan to see if it falls 
within the scope of the purposes | 
of the Bank, that is, reconstruction | 
and productive development; that | 
the project covered by the loan is| 
a sound one, and that there is a| 
reasonable likelihood the loan will | 
be revaid. In fact, while the risk | 
may be somewhat more than you | 
as bankers would take, yet the 
safeguards attached to the loan} 


United States dollars and face'are also greater. The Bank is| 
value of other currencies, $872,- | specifically directed to act pru-| 
910,000, which is not at present | dently, not only in the interests of | 


useful for lending, or an aggregate 
of close to $1,600,000,000. 
To refresh your memory let us 


a Board of Governors made-up of 
one Governor appointed by each 
member nation, and an alternate; 
a Board of 12 executive directors, 
of which five are appointed by 
the largest five _ stockholders | 
(United States, Great Britain, 
France, China and India); the 
other seven are elected by the re-| 
main'ng 40 member nations, Each | 
director has an alternate. The) 
President is elected by the Board | 
of Executive Directors and he ap- | 
points the staff. The Board of | 
Governors has all the powers and 
it can delegate these (with excep- | 
tions) to the Executive Directors. 

The Board of Governors meets | 
annually and at special meetings | 
when called. Each member nation | 
has 250 votes plus one vote for | 
each share of stock subscribed by | 
it. On the Executive Board, each | 
appointed director has the same 


number of votes as the govern-|staff gives assurance that the loans 
ment that appointed him and each | will be of a nature which can 


elected director has the same ag- | 
gregate number of votes as the | 
nations which elected him. The) 
Executive Directors meet once a'| 
week, with the President as ex-| 
officio Chairman. He has no vote | 
except in case of tie. The heads of 
operating departments are present | 
at the directors’ meetings and | 
through informal discussions the | 
President and the directors are | 
kept informed of the Bank’s oper- | 
ations. 


Unfavorable World Conditions | 

Now as to the objective of the | 
Bank. 
erally agreed that the nations of | 
the Old World, particularly, are | 
in dire need of the machinery and | 
materials to restore their produc- | 
tive capacities, and to develop 
their latent resources. Countries | 
that have been devastated, shorn | 
not only of their best manpower | 
but of the tools needed to make 
a fresh start, are not far from 
desperate. 

Their bleak outlook makes them 
the more susceptible to the fine 
promises of the totalitarians, to | 
the doubts insinuated by the 
enemies of democratic principles. | 
Unless they can be furnished the 
tools of production so they can 








produce the goods and equipment | 


for a satisfactory economic life, 
they will turn toward the isms 
which thrive on falsehood and 
strife. In swallowing the propa- 
ganda which veils the exalting of 
the State and the loss of individ- 
ual freedom, they embrace the 
doctrines that split the world into 
antagonistic groups. It is such a 
development that the World Bank 
can help to remedy. It is tangible 
evidence that in a day of strife 
sane men see hope in common- 
sense, cooverative action. 

How will the Bank implement 
‘its. worthy purpose?’ It°ean) first,” 


will be spent for the purposes 


Informed opinion is gen-| 


the nation where the loan is to be | 
spent, but in the interests of the 
members as a whole. 

Each loan has its own special | 
committee which studies the loan | 
project and submits a written re- 
port. Ali the data is analyzed by 
the Loan, Research and Treasury | 
staffs and the legal staff of the 
Bank. The results of the studies 
go to the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and heads of operating de- 
partments and are relayed to the 
executive directors. If more in- 
formation is desired experts can 
be sent to the borrow.ng country. 

When satisfactory proof is on 
hand that the proceeds of the loan 


specified, then the member may 
start drawing on the account. This 
is not all. The Bank. must keep 
informed of the progress of the 
project for which the loan was 
made and the. general economic 
conditions in the country of the 
borrower, The experience and 
recognized ability of the official 





bear the keenest scrutiny. You 
can see that, considering the na- 
ture of its task, it is really a con- 
servative institution. 





Funds for the Bank 


So much for the.makeup of the 
Bank, its operations and goal. Let 
us now turn to a subject of more 
immediate interest, that of finding 
additional funds for the Bank so| 
that it can proceed with large- 
scale lending. [t has already lent 
France $250,000,000 which that 
country says it will spend for coal, 
oil products, metals, cotton, and | 
industrial equipment for steel, 
electrical, oil, railway, textile, | 
motor, and potash industries. Den- 
mark has recently asked for a 


$50,000,000 loan and Luxembourg | 
| for $20,000,000, both of which are | 
now being processed. 


To date nine nations have ap- | situation 


plied for loans aggregating $2,-| Maine. 


553,875,000. To meet this huge 
total, the Bank has available only 
$1,590,000,000, if we include $40,- 
000,000 from Australia, which is 
the 20% on the subscribed capi- 
tal paid by 45 countries. The other 
80%, while subject to call, can- 
not be used for loans but only to 
meet obligations of the Bank. 
Actually only $726,000,000 of 
the $1,590,000,000 can be used for 
current lending, the rest of it 
being in pounds, francs, kroner, 
gulden, etc. In addition there is 
a clause in the statutes which says 
that even the 18% paid in, exclu- 
sive of the original 2% paid when 
joining, cannot be lent without the 
subscribing members’ consent. 
United States, Canada, and a few 
European countries can give this 
consent freely but most of the 
others are short of capital. Thus 
there won’t be much more than a 
‘billion “dollars available for ‘di- 





rect loans in the early stages ol 
the Bank’s operations. 

As time goes on these other na- 
tions may beter their positions and 
they too might afford limited 
capital exports. All this means 
that the Bank must attract the 
dollars of private firms or in- 


| dividuals before it can accumu- 


late enough funds to meet foreign 
neeas. 

During the time when there are 
no private funds in the Bank’s 
hands it must rely, of course, on 
the free funds I mentioned earlier. 
Suppose that the market doesn’t 
absorb the Bank’s offering readily 
or that the Bank had taken some 
foreign securities which it deemed 
good but unseasoned, and there- 
fore didn’t think the market ready 
for them. These are cases where 
it would have to rely on its free 
funds. And of ‘course it would be 
logical to put these back in the 
till as soon as possible and to re- 
place them by subscriptions in 
the private market. 


What About Sale of Bank’s 
Obligations 

The question now arises: Will 
the Bank have difficulty in win- 
ning the confidence’ of investors 
so that a broad and firm founda- 
tion can be built for the Bank’s 
obligations? Last year at the time 
when Eugene Meyer resigned 
from the presidency of the Bank 
and it remained three months 
without a head, the State banking 
commission of Wisconsin voted to 
forbid state banks and trust com- 
panies to buy any of the World 
Bank’s issues. This action has 
seemed more like the last vestiges 
of isloationist sentiment rather 
than a reasoned policy. 

At any rate, the prestige of the 
Bank has risen so noticably since 
then that Wisconsin may be glad 
to rescind its action and join the 
parade of states which are view- 
ing the Bank’s activities with fa- 
vor. John J. McCloy, President of 
the Bank, stated last month that 
the Bank had succeeded in obtain- 
ing legislation to make its secur- 
ities eligible for investment by 
savings banks and insurance com- 
panies “in practically all the im- 
portant states.” I am forced to 
admit that my own state has not 
yet acted favorably on such legis- 
lation though editorial comment 
indicates such a course would be 
received with favor by the public. 

A big step in favor of the Bank’s 
debentures was taken last April 
when Governor Dewey approved 
a bill which authorized insurance 
companies in the State of New 
York to invest up to 5% of their 
total admitted assets in the se- 
curities issued by the Bank, or 
guaranteed by it. The State’s sav- 
ings banks are already permitted 
to do so through legislative action 
last year. In a number of states, 
savings banks and insurance com- 
panies may buy the debentures 
without special legislative author- 
ization. I do not know what the 
in this respect is in 


So far as purchases by member 
_banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
| tem are concerned, all they lacked 
| until recently was a ruling by the 
Comptroller of the Currency that 
the Bank’s issues are “investment 
securities.” Such a ruling was 
made about three weeks ago and 
the national banks can now buy 
such issues up to the limit of 10% 
of capital and surplus. 

Other potential buyers of the 
Bank’s bonds would be the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and possibly the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. These could use some of 
their liquid assets during some 
period when investors were hesi- 
tant or unreceptive to the Bank’s 
obligations. This could happen if 
conditions abroad should get 
worse or if a domestic. recession 
should tend to dry up private 
investment. 

Thus government agencies could 
help to fill the breach when: for- 





| eign lending outside the bank falls | 


ott. In this way the Bank's oper-| 
at.ons could be intensified to otf- 
set retrenchment elsewhere. Ot 
course, if it has established a high | 
credit rating so that its issues are 
widely in demand, no such sup- 
port by Federal agencies need be 
encouraged. 

In speculating about such a pos- 
sibility it should be remembered 
that a loan to the World Bank 
by a government agency would 
require Congressional approval. 
The enablng legislation wun- 
dounbtedly was passed in order 
to insure that the United States 
would not put more money into 
the Bretton Wood; machinery 
than was originally intended. 
There is no specific provision in 
the legislation, however, that 
would prevent the Federal agency 
from buying securit.es guaranteed 
by the Bank. 

Primarily the Bank will make 
funds available to borrowers in 
two ways—either by itself bor- 
rowing through the issuance ot 
cebentures or by guaranteeing is- 
sues floated by other borrowers 
That the debenture method will 
be chosen, at least early in the 
Bani.’s operations, is indicated in 
speeches by the Bank’s officers. 
This method, while it does not 
have every advantage over guar- 
anteed obligations, seems prefer- 
able (a) because it gives the Bank 
a greater degree of control over 
the use of the borrowed funds; 
(b) the funds thus obtained are 
disbursed gradually as needea 
with a saving to the borrower of 
interest on the funds held back; 
(c) the terms of the loan, such as 
maturities, call features, etc., are 
kept uniform and are thus easier 
to handle; (d) when debentures 
are issued to cover, say, a group 
of small loans, invidious compari- 
sons are eliminated, which would 
not be the case where guaranteed 
loans of strong and weaker na- 
tions may sell at different prices, 
thus reflecting on the credit rating 
of some; (e) guaranteed issues 
may go into default and have to 
be redeemed. 


Interest Rate on Bank’s Bonds 
Of importance is the interest 
rate at which the Bank will issue 
its debentures. There has been 
some intimation from official 
sources what investors shall be 
offered to attract them. It stands 
to reason that persons or institu- 
tions with surplus funds in the 
United States must get a better 
rate than what is obtainable from 
Government obligations. If later 
the Bank’s issues were put on the 
market abroad where investment 
yields are higher, they would have 
to have correspondingly higher 
yields. 


Here where yields on the long- 
range Federal obligations range 
between 2% to 24%% and 2% to 
3% on prviate bonds of prime 
quality, it would seem that a yield 
of 3 to 3°8% would do the trick 
That represents a premium of ™% 
to 1% over the yields on high 
grade issues available today. Or 
June 10, Mr. McCloy indicated 
that the debentures would bear 
interest of ABOUT 3%. 


Of course, there are various 
provisions which have an effect 
on the coupon rate, such as the 
maturity, the sinking fund, and 
the right to call. In any event, 
the $250,000,000 loan to France at 
a 3%% rate to be charged from 
the date of disbursement gives us 
a yardstick. We might infer from 
this the Bank’s willingness to sel]] 
debentures to yield 3%, the extra 
%4% to take care of expenses. The 
1% additional which France pays, 
raising its loan to 44% %, goes into 
a special reserve or guarantee 
fund. This guarantee commission 
can range between 1 and 14%. 


Preparing the Market 
An immediate duty of the Bank 
now is to prepare the market for 
its call on private funds. In doing 
so it will have to convince in- 
vestors that here is an avenue for 








‘funds which is not only attractive. 


as 

and as Safe as human ingen}: 
and precaution can make t! 
but which carry the additic, 
satisfact-on of contributing to 
foundations of internationa! 
bility. In New York they hay, 
Avenue of the Americas. This j< 
a Financial Avenue of the Natio, 

It is hard to believe that th, 
officers cannot present the stronp 
story the Bank has to tell in such 
a way as to create a substantia} 
oversubscription of the first issi¢ 
—provided, of course, that it is o; 
comparatively modest dimensions 
The amount most often mentione;s 
has been $250,000,000—the equiva- 
lent of the French loan. However 
it would be logical to have 
somewhat larger So as to cover. 
in addition, the comparatively, 
small loans requested by Denmar! 
and Luxcmbourg. 

First, they can show rightly th 
so far as safety is concerned, the 


—~ 


debentures are On an equalit 
with Federal securities, at least 
up to the extent of the entire 


United States subscription. This 
includes the $635,000,000 paid 


(20%) and the 80% subiect 
call, which is an additional $2.- 


540,000,000, or a total of $3,175.- 
600,000. That much, together with 
other gold or dollar subscriptions 
paid in, totalling $90,000,000, is 
more secure than the Rock of Gib- 
ralter, even though all the rest o! 
the Bank’s assets may become 
worthless and the member nations 
fail to meet a call for funds. That 
would guarantee satisfactorily 
more than one-third of the aggre- 
gate of loans the Bank can make. 
And these in toto cannot go be- 
yond the sum of its unimpaired 
subscribed capital, surplus and re- 
serves. 

A second line of defense, as 
viewed by the domestic investor, 
are the liquid funds which can be 
paid in by countries whose credit 
position is strong and whose rec- 
ord for meeting international fi- 
nancial debts is good. It cannot be 
doubted that in the event of losses 
such countries as Canada, Aus-~ 
tralia, Switzerland, Norway, Hol- 
land, to name only a few, and 
various South American countries 
would meet calls to offset any de~ 
faults. Thus it can be assumed 
that enough of these additional 
contributions would be forthcom- 
ing to add up to, say $4 billion. 
Loans above that amount would 
have the less satisfactory safe- 
guard of the word and ability of 
weaker nations to furnish accept- 
able currency. 


Beyond this, and looking some- 
what further ahead, there will be 
the ever-growing reserves built 
up out of the 1 to 14%% commis 
sion charged on all loans. On an 
aggregate of $3 billion of loans, 
this would provide a minimum of 
$30,000,000 annually as an addi- 
tional safety factor. Then, too, 
American investors can limit the 
total of loans made by refusing to 
buy more of the Bank’s securities 
than are covered by the total lia- 
bility of the United States Gov- 
ernment. In this sense, they could 
control automatically the Bank’s 
ability to extend loans beyond 4 
definite amount, 


Factors Restricting Loans 


There are other factors which 
will tend to keep borrowing with- 
in conservative bounds, One is the 
restricting factor of shortages of 
materials in the United States. At 
the present time many of the cap!- 
tal goods needed in Europe are 1) 
sharp demand on this side of the 
water. It will take longer than 
previously visualized to get the 
products being bought with bor- 
rowed dollars, having due regaré 
for domestic needs. Then, too, the 
Bank will have to take notice ° 
the probable slowness which con- 
ceivably will characterize the '- 
construction projects abroad. Thu 
the elements of time and avai!- 
ability of supplies will be on the 
side of the investor, giving him 
opportunity to evaluate the Bank ¢ 
operations and the applicability ° 
its loans. cor 

For those who would look *° 


historical precedent in. the mattes 
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of international loans, a survey | 
py the National City Bank of New 
York, based mainly on United 
States Department of Commerce 
figures, indicates that losses due 
to defaults, while heavy, have 
peen less bad than usually real- 
ized. In the two decades between 
1920 and 1940, the data show that 
Americans put 8% billion dol- 
jars in foreign loans and that 
about one-third of the total went 
into default during the depression 
of the thirties. By 1940, losses of 
principal added to losses by mar- 
ket depreciation, totalled 31% bil- 
lion, according to the Commerce 
Department. ° 
Conditions, of course, are dif- 
ferent today. Rates were high 
then. They are low now. Today 
there is a guarantee fund, none 
then. Today every loan is for 
reconstruction and to boost pro- 
ductivity; then the purpose was 
not a vital factor. And, today, the 
uses to which the loan is put is 
subject to continuous Bank scru- 
tiny. Even if the defaults should 
ever total those of the 20s and 30s, 





they would still be amply covered 


by subscriptions of United States | 
and Canada alone. | 

Mr. E. Fleetwood Dunstan, the | 
Bank’s director of marketing, who | 
formerly was Vice-President in | 
the bond department of the Bank- | 
ers Trust Company, New York. 
wall have the advice of two top- | 
flight men in their field in dis-| 
tributing the initial security is- 
sue. They are Mr. Francis T. 
Ward, partner of Morgan Stanley 
& Co., President of the Bond Club 
of New York and a governor of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 


erection 
power.” 

One of the fundamental rea- 
sons why this country enjoys the 
highest productivity of any na- 
tion on earth, and hence the high- 
est living standards, is that we 
have better tools. A Chinese la- 
borer, laboring all day with a pick 
and shovel, earns a bare pittance 
—hardly enough to keep him 
alive, and frequently not that 
much. An American’ worker, 
with a _ bulldozer, accomplishes 
1,000 times as much useful work 


of arbitrary central 





and Mr. H. Warren Wilson, Vice- 
President, the Union Securities 
Corporation, Chairman of the New 
York group Legislaticn Commit- 
tee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America and for- 
merly associated with Dillon, 
Read and Smith, Barney & Co. 

These men can conscietiously 
say “Let us have your investment 
dollars. They will do a neces- 
sary job and the debentures they 
buy will give you a good return. 
We will undoubtedly come around 
for more when you find these 
palatable.” 





; Major Problems in Creating 
Full Employment 


(Continued from page 3) 


ment of labor and capital from 
one industry to another or artifi- 
cially restrict production and job 
opportunity. 

There is a serious economic 
heresy that constantly keeps crop- 
ping up in all of the discussions 
of this problem of maintaining a 
high level of employment. It is 
that we can maintain such em- 
ployment only by rapidly in- 
creasing the wages of factory 
workers. Such rapid increases in 
wages without any corresponding 
increase in productivity is essen- 
tially inflationary since these in- 
creases require corresponding in- 
creases in prices. 


While the workmen involved in 
such wage increases might tem- 
porarily seem to gain thereby, 
actually they do not. For other 
producers, who are in the great 
majority, raise the prices for their 
goods and services eventually 
bringing about a parity in the 
value of all goods and services 
throughout the economy, but with 
a lessened demand. 


This does not seem to be clear 
to some who argue that such an 
inflation would do no particular 
damage since a balance in prices 
would ultimately be _ restored. 
Actually, great damage is always 
caused by such an inflation. It 
writes down the value of all sav- 
ings in terms of current purchas- 
ing power, thus importantly af- 
fecting both the ability and con- 
fidence to buy on the part of 
those dependent on savings, an- 
nuities or any form of fixed in- 
come, even for their services. 
Furthermore, greatly increased 
working capital is required to 
maintain a given volume of busi- 
ness. This additional capital in 
terms of dollars cannot be cur- 
rently earned as rapidly as the in- 
f lation requires. Therefore, either 
prices must be raised in the effort 
to accumulate the capital re- 
quired, thereby curtailing de- 
mand and'resulting in unemploy- 
ment or businessmen are forced to 
restrict their activities within the 
limits of their available capital, 
resulting in a curtailment of pro- 
duction and again causing impor- 
tant unemployment. This is why 
no nation ever achieved prosper~ 
ity through inflation. 

In the’final analysis employers 
do not pay wages—customers do 
and the percentage of the con- 
Sumer’s dollar required to pro- 
vide equipment and a place to 
work, and as an incentive to save 
and expand the economy of the 
whole country has been estimated 
to be, with a stabilized economy, 
On the average about 15%. This 
covers all rents, -interest of all 


kinds, dividends and accumulated 


profits retained in businesses to 
expand them. The balance of 
85% shows up somewhere in 


somebody’s wages or salaries. 
However, in an inflationary pe- 
riod, when the value of savings is 
being written down, profits must 
be much greater in order to ac- 
cumulate enough capital to main- 
tain a high level of physical pro- 
duction. In such a period prices 
must go up even faster than 
wages in order to keep businesses 
going. In such a period customers 
restrict their purchases. There- 
fore, when some workers price 
their labor so high that the work- 
ers in other industries, other pro- 
ducers and consumers generally 
cannot buy their products and in- 
dustry and business cannot make 
enough money to maintain work- 
ing capital and replace worn out 
equipment, there is bound to be a 
curtailment of employment until 
the situation is corrected. 


The Importance of Maintaining 
Productivity 


It was the enormous produc- 
tive ability of the United States 
that was our real secret weapon 
during the war. If our enemies 


been possible for us to do what 
we did, in the way of design and 
mass production of totally new 
articles, and our ability to con- 
vert from the mass production of 
peacetime goods to weapons of 
war, they would never have dared 
to attack us. It was this same 
productive ability which prewar 
gave our country the _ highest 
standard of living ever achieved 
by any nation. This same pro- 
ductivity under our American 
system of free competition is the 
means for achieving the postwar 
prosperity we all dreamed about 
during the war years. But we 
must stick to our system and not 
attempt to substitute too much 
state planning for the initiative of 
the millions. 

In this connection, I can do no 
better than to quote a statement 
which Senator O’Mahoney made 
on the floor of the Senate on May 
19, 1947, as follows: 


“What this country needs more 
than anything else, and what the 
world needs more than anything 
else, is the stimulation of produc- 
tion. Nothing else will solve our 
problem; and the wider we make 
the field of productive oppor- 
tunity the closer we shall be to a 
successful solution of the prob- 
lems which are bringing this 
country to the brink of the same 
sort of disaster which has over- 





taken the countries of Europe, the 


had believed that it would have) 


'in the same time, because he has 
|}a machine equal to several hun- 
dred horses. I could extend and 
expand this comparison indefi- 
nitely, but the fundamental is in- 
escapably the same. It is that only 
as we continue to increase our 
productivity can we have more 
goods to enjoy, and can we afford 
to have the leisure in which to 
enjoy them. 

But, better tools and equipment 
do not spring full blown out of 
the mind and hands of one man. 
They are the product of long 
hours of research, of the pains- 
taking application of such knowl- 
edge to the design and production 
of better products by competent 
management. They require large 
investments in productive equip- 
ment, efficient sales forces and 
efficient and aggressive workmen. 
Only as we can increase our pro- 
ductivity further can we hope to 
continue to raise our standard of 
living in the terms in which it 
can concretely be measured, the 
goods and services we use. 

Now, if the only way by which 
we can maintain and increase our 
standard of living is by increas- 
ing our productivity, it follows 
that any policy which increases 
our productivity is economically 
sound, and any policy that dimin- 
ishes our productivity is economi- 
cally unsound. This is true of 
governmental policies — federal, 
|state and local—as well as in- 
dustrial and labor union policies. 
This is the heart of the matter— 
our productivity must be main- 
tained and increased. If we want 
more, we must produce more. We 
cannot eat food that has not been 
produced. We cannot wear clothes 
that have not been made. And 
if we want more food and more 
clothing, without working unduly 
long hours, we can have them 
only by better management, bet- 
ter tools, and more efficient labor 
and use of our resources, 


All present legislation affecting 
this problem of high employment 
opportunity should be reviewed 
to make sure it is consistent with 
the fundamental principles of our 
system and whether it really ac- 
| complishes the purposes’ for 
i which it was intended. Any new 
/legislation proposed to improve 
‘our competitive system should 
| likewise be checked. 
| To balance supply and demand 
‘and increase productivity with- 
out serious unemployment re- 
quires the right attitude on the 
part of workmen, a willingness to 
learn new jobs and achieve the 
'extra production made possible by 
|improved processes and the su- 
perior tools provided. Otherwise, 
the fruits of technological im- 
provements are dissipated through 
feather-bedding. Likewise, to 
balance supply and demand and 
to increase productivity without 
unemployment requires the right 
attitude on the part of industry 
and businessmen generally to ac- 
cept the challenge of competition 
and to strive to earn profits by 
delivering an ever better value 
for the customer’s dollar, and not 
just to sit by and collect a toll. 
Only this will maintain con- 
fidence of customers. 

Government can help, not by 
going into competition with its 
citizens nor by attempting to reg- 
ulate production, wages and 
| prices, but by legislation which 
fosters free competition both in 
business and labor. The peaks and 
the valleys of the business cycle 
can be importantly influenced 
and leveled out by sound fiscal 











policies on the part of the gov- 
ernment. Government policies 
should not promote inflation, and 
needless taxes must not be col- 


lected from the people. Federal 
expenditures not directly con- 
tributing to the welfare and 


standard of living of our citizens 
must be avoided. Such non-pro- 
ductive governmental expense 
reduces the average standard of 
living by about the same propor- 








partment of Commerce 
on June 26. 


From now on, at least until pro- 
likely to decrease 


During the first four months of 
1947 United States exports were 
very heavy. 
le. exports of goods in normal 
trade and not counting surplus 
property sales abroad and exports 
by the armed forces of civilian 
supplies for occupied areas 
reached an annual rate of $16 bil- 
lion in Mareh and $15.5 billion 
in April. 

The March and April rates of 
export were exceeded only in the 
Spring of 1944, immediately pre- 
ceding the landing of our troops 
in Normandy when _lend-lease 
exports were at their peak. How- 
ever, prices of export goods have 
increased by about 30% since the 
Spring of 1944 so that the physi- 
cal volume of exports during 
March and April was consider- 
ably below the wartime peak. 

At the end of March 1947 for- 
eign gold holdings and dollar ex- 
change amounted to about $20 
billion, a decline of more than 
$2.2 billion from the peak at the 
end of 1945, but $7 billion above 
the amount held at the end of 
1937. This increase of $7 billion 
from 1937 to the end of March 
1947, actually is proportionately 
less than the price increase of 
goods entering world trade as in- 
dicated by United States export 
and import prices. Therefore, in 
relation to the amount of goods 
foreigners could purchase in this 
country with their gold and dol- 
lar exchange, there has been a 
decline in the period from 1937 to 
March 1947, instead of an in- 
crease, 

The Department of Commerce 
explained that gold and dollar 
balances serve foreign countries 
in dual roles, as reserves for do- 
mestic currency and bank depos- 
its, and as working capital for in- 
ternational transactions. 
prices as well as rising business 
activity has increased the require- 
ments of monetary reserves for 
both of these purposes. It seems, 
therefore, that foreign liquid re- 
serves are by no means ample if 
all foreign countries are viewed 
as a group. 

If world prices in terms of gold 
or dollars do not decline substan- 
tially, the need of foreign coun- 
tries for monetary gold or dollar 
reserves can be reduced only by 
lowering or abolishing legal re- 
quirements for reserves against 
domestic money and credit; by re- 
lying increasingly on exchange 
controls or barter; or by resort- 
ing to restrictive measures with 
respect to their domestic business 
activity and imports, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce said. 

Most foreign countries would 
prefer to draw on their credit al- 


lowances and liquid assets so long 
as they are able to purchase the 
foodstuffs. and industrial ,,equip- 
ment they urgently need rather 
than to postpone rehabilitation or 





ductive facilities abroad are re-| 
stored, United States exports are | countries may restrict imports of 
as the supply | less 
of dollar exchange available to| Sweden and Brazil have already 
foreign countries is reduced. 


| 
| 


Recorded exports— | 





| tion of the national income that 
it represents. 
/realize we cannot have an econ- 
omy of plenty if millions look to 
the government 


All citizens must 


' for something 
for nothing and do not make the 
effort to look after themselves. 


Government policies must en- 
courage individual competence 
and not subsidize inefficiencies 
and laziness in any form. 


Warns of Decline in Exports 


Commerce Department says severe dollar shortage by end of year 
will reverse upward export trend and may lead to foreign import 
restrictions and barter arrangements. 


Foreign countries have been using up their dollar exchan 
rapidly that dollar shortages may materialize before the end ot the 
year with a corresponding decline¢ 
in United States exports, the De-| 
reported | 





They would prefer to do this 
even though at present prices 
they are getting less for their 
money than they might be able 
to get later on. Some additional 


essential commodities, as 


done. 

In the second quarter of this 
year and perhaps also in the third 
quarter, United States exports 
are expected to remain large with 
a correspondingly heavy inflow 


of gold and reduction of foreign 


dollar assets. 


Larkin Chairman of 


Fulton Trust Go. Board 


John Adrian Larkin, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Cela- 
nese Corporation of America, was 


elected on 
June 19th as 
Chairman of 


the Board of 
Fulton Trust 
Com pany of 
New York, 
Mr. Larkin, 
who remains 
Vice - Chair- 
man of the 
Celanese Cor- 
poration, has 
been a diree- 
tor of Fulton 
Trust Com- 
pany since 
1928. He suc- 
ceeds Edmund 
P. Rogers, who at the same meet- 
ing of the bank’s board of direc- 
tors was elected Honorary Chair- 
man. Mr. Rogers was President of 
the trust compa: 7 from 1925 to 
1934, when he was named Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee 
and since 1945 has been Chairman 


of the Board, 
— 


Frank D. Rose Join 





John Adrian Larkin 





Stern Bros. Co. Staff 


Rising | 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank D. 
Rose has become associated with 
Stern Brothers & Co., 1009 Balti- 
more Avenue, members of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Rose in the past was Manager of 
the municipal bond department 
for Callender, Burke & MacDon- 
ald and prior thereto served in a 


similar capacity with Prescott, 
Wright, Snider Co. 
eS es EE Cees ee 


Clarence Luce Jr. Dies 

Clarence Luce, Jr., partner in 
Gamwell & Company, New York 
City, died at his home at the age 
of sixty-four. 


With P. R. Smith & Co. 


Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


ELYRIA, OHIO—John F. Smith 
-has joined the,siaff of P: R. Smith 
& Co., Elyria Savings & Trust 





| Building, members of the Cleve- 


expansion of productive facilities,' land Stock Exchange. 
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Is Labor Peace Possible Under Taft-Hartley Act? 


areas get $20 a day, or $2.50 an Then they can make the rest of 


(Continued from first page) 
termined to turn around in the 
direction of law and order and 
peace and away from lawlessness, 
intimidation and disorder. 

For 160 years with many pe- 
riods of crises and narrow escapes 
we held nevertheless to the con- 
cept that all men are endowed by 
the creator with certain inalien- 
able rights jin the pursuit of life, 
liberty, work, property and hap- 
iness. Peace comes only when 
these inalienable rights are re- 
spected. The other concept neces- 
sary for possible labor peace is 
that the function of Government 


be instituted to protect and main- | 


tain those fundamental inalienable 
rights. This is self government of 
men disciplined to do right in 
their own account without the 
compulsion of mere men over 
other men. This is still the road 
to peace. 


We Must Avoid European Pattern | 

In order to turn on to the road | 
to peace we must recognize the 
evils of the way we have been | 
traveling. We must quit fooling 
ourselves in thinking we can' 


hour, for eight hours. Masons, for 
example, used to work for $8 a 
day and laid 9,000 bricks in nine 
days at a cost of $72 for the or- 
dinary house. Since the labor 
monopoly in building, he slows 
down to take 18 days to lay 9,000 
bricks at a total cost of $360 for 
our new house. 

Add to that the Federal taxes 
of about 12%% on all the business 
transactions, or $1,134, which is 
the share of the $37,000,000,000 
Federal budget our new house 
must bear. The total labor and 
|'Government cost is $8,134. 

So much to our surprise (and I 
think it will surprise you) we find 
in a $9,000 house, only about $866 
to pay for insurance, interest, 
plans and profit for the contractor. 
He is that person who is so often 
referred to as the capitalist, and 
blamed by demagogues and Com- 
munists and Government propa- 
gandists for not raising wages and 
reducing prices. The fact is the 
greatest of American business, 
viz., the building business, has 
been largely taken over by the 
double-headed, monstrous labor 





us pay through their polit.cal gov- 
ernment for houses and food and 
fuel by force of national. govern- 
ment taxation what we cannot or 
will not pay in a state of free- 
dom. They are confident; fanatical 
and work without ceasing. Who 
opposes them? How many of you 
leaders work in the election dis- 
tricts where you live to see that 
the people organize and _ vote 
against the forces of this statism? 


Using Housing for Political Ends 

Again let us use public housing 
to illustrate how it builds up the 
political party so that it becomes 
one with the labor monopoly. The 
good citizens, many of your wives, 
join forces to clear the slums and 
cure the diseases of the big c.ties, 
with all the left wing influences 
and the labor monopolies and the 
politicians who work for that 
group. The houses are built. The 
unions collect their $20 a day all 
around with additional bonuses 
and overtime by the force of Gov- 
ernment from the taxpayers. The 
left wing politicians move in. 
They select the tenants. If the 


avoid the same end if we travel! monopoly and Government con-| tenants vote right they keep their 


on exactly the same road that the 


European countries have traveled.' country as they do in the other} are moved out. 


trol. They go together in our 


living space. If they do not they 


This vote added 


None of them attained internal | nations. Free enterprise in build- to the vast party patronage al- 
peace and all of them evehtually , ing houses is gone in whole cities,| ready built up is decisive. 


engaged in aggressive warfare. All | 


of them deliberately turned their, of the United States resorts to} good. 
backs on freedom and supported , double-talk that free enterprise is| job “government housing.” 


whole States. Even the President 


The one party is entrenched for 
They call such a political 
The 


by overwhelming majorities the given its last chance to build| pretense is that Government hous- 
false gods that promised higher houses and that if it doesn’t, if it} ing will clear slums and cure dis- 
wages, cheaper beef and butter :s too selfish and greedy, why of| ease in dark alleys. It will bring 


and houses by force and violence course the Government will have} prosperity. 


by combinat:ons of groups that 
exploited the rest of society by 
the use of the machinery of gov- 
ernment itself. 

Let us illustrate what is hap- 
pening among us that is strictly 
according to pattern in all other 
nations that traveled this road 
down to yesterday. Motor squads 
of secret police appear in the coal 
fields. They issue orders that men 
quit work, scatter to their homes 
and stay there until further or-| 
ders. Four hundred thousand men 


obey almost to a man out of utter ‘stopped from work by the minions 


fear of violence. A million and a | 


to build houses for the people. 
More than half of the American 
people can’t build houses. Why? 
Because half of our American 
families make only $6 a day. Vet- 
erans, farmers, preachers, teachers 
and pensioners and white collar 


They make it sound 
respectable. In fact, it amounts 
to the exploitation of the people. 
The slums and the diseases grow 
worse and worse. 


A Private Secret Police 
To protect monopoly prices and 


workers can’t pay $20 a day or ex-| the closed: shop secret police take 
change 3% days’ work for one|the law into their own hands and 
day’s work. They can’t pay $12 a|ignore outright the regular police 
day. That would make them work |forces in the use of meat chopper 
two days to get one in exchange | picketing and other violence. They 
from a carpenter or mason. Non-|ride in motor squads around the 


union men, even veterans, 


of the union bosses who act as 


are | jobs and force men and women to 
work, strike, boycott or commit 
violence as directed. The Team- 


half people are ruled absolutely | their secret police. Young work- sters’ Union squads upset trucks 
ers can’t join the union without|0f food and beat up the drivers 
regular law and order enforce-' paying prohibitive initiation fees.|to force them to join their gang. 
ment is set aside. The surplus coal , They are therefore stopped from Coal miners are ruled by the same 


by the this secret police while 


pile is reduced, scarcity and dis-| 
tress become imminent. Finally 

the miners and workers get ¢0- | 
gether, agree to raise the price of | 
coal 50 cents, each side takes a 

quarter and declares a truce. The 

public pays the bill. That goes on 
year after year until the product | 
is priced out of the market. The 

monopoly is complete. The needy | 
can’t buy fuel; they cry out to the. 
Government, the God-State, for | 
help. If the miners are unable to 
force the owners to pay further 
monopoly wages and the people 
are unable to pay the price of coal, 
they all join in the clamor to- 
gether for protection of the needy 
against cold and demand that the 
Government take over the mines 
and supply coal. The Government 
takes over and at the same time 
pays the monopoly wages and set- 
tles all other demands through 
taxation of the whole people. 


Labor Versus Housing 


Let us illustrate what is hap- 
pening in another field. Let us 
take the best unions, namely, the 
trades unions and the worst of 
evils, namely, the housing short- 
age. 

The testimony before the Labor 
Committee of Congress showed 
$9,000 for a decent house to be 
prohibitive. What made it pro- 
hibitive? The labor costs. They 
are about $7,000 in a $9,000 house. 
Just add up for yourself the costs 
in all the steps from sawing down 
the trees, mining the iron, burning 
the bricks and splitting the stones, 
to the finished house. Obviously 
they are nearly all labor costs. 

Masons, carpenters, painters, 
plasterers, and plumbers in many 


lawlessness has been going on for 
two generations. Now, who can 
build houses? How many of you 
could possibly contemplate under- 
taking such a venture? 


Taft-Hartley Remedy 


The new Taft-Hartley Bill of 
Rights for labor makes all men 
free again to enter the building 
trades without having their heads 
bashed in. They may join a union 
or not and pay $25 initiation fee 
instead of a $1,000 fee. Under this 
bill no group will be able to strike 
or boycott or intimidate or stop 
work or use their secret police 
and fear to force a free American 
to join a union against his will. 
This is the way to peace. No in- 
dustrial condition short of the 
discipline and atmosphere of free- 
dom in which to exchange on an 
even basis one man’s work for an- 
other’s, the freedom of the market 
place, the freedom of a willing 
buyer and seller will stop the 
evils of industry-wide labor 
monopoly that has emerged in 
many fields like those just de- 
scribed. 


Bosses Must Be Curbed 


Without legislation to reduce 
and scatter the monopolistic 
power of the rough, tough labor 
bosses they would have combined 
their power on a national scale 
imposing their wills on the people 
and approaching the time when 
they would have taken over the 
National Government itself. That's 
what they mean when they ob- 
jected to the Labor Bill of Rights 
and threaten to go into politics so 
they can elect their own men. 








| building houses in two ways. This|force and so on. 


These separate groups of secret 
police are gradually merged into 
one great national secret police 
in the same way they became 
the dreadful secret police of Italy, 
Germany and Russia, The rough 
gangs of those countries, served 
first the unions, then became the 
government gangs. They threaten 
now to become our G. P, U., our 
own President, Congress and Leg- 
islatures, supervisors and council- 
men, our election district leaders 
to nominate and control politics 


Orderly Law Will Bring Peace 


If we can overthrow these in- 
dustrial and labor forms of mo- 
nopoly and compulsion of the 1947 
American type by the orderly 
process of law, we may expect la- 
bor peace. On two occasions when 
resisting combinations of force 
over us we had to resort to war. 
We overthrew domination by one 
race over another race. Our na- 
tional life was paralyzed by the 
evil forces of being master on the 
one hand and slave on the other. 
The great struggle in 1776 resisted 
the foreign group combinations 
created by royal favors to ex- 
vloit the maiority of the people. 
These organize4 favored groups 
at home corrupted the government 
in England. In the struggle with 
industrial monopoly in 1890-1900 
we did not resort to war but to 
law. Because the 1947 struggle 
is the same struggle for freedom 
from domination of groups that 


have corrupted our government, 
legislation to bring freedom about 
cannot be called anti-labor. It is 
freedom for labor and for all men, 
the very basis of all peace, the 





only medicire that heals strife 
We can make peace as we made it 
in the 1890 struggle. 

We ought to have the wit in 
America to profit by our own ex- 
perience with monopoly ani ap- 
ply it by peaceful means of leg s- 
lation, to the needs of 1947. 

A friend on General Clay’: 
staff for industrial rehabilitatior 
in Germany has just returned 
home with amazing stories ot! 
what happened there by reason 
of the combinations of industrial 
labor groups and the government 
monopoly of Germany. They par- 
allel so nearly our own experience 
as to put one in a cold sweat. As 
he went from factory to factory he 


asked these questions: “How 
many of the labor leaders in your 
factory participated in politica! 


leadership in your city?” The 
answer was that about nine-o) 
ten out of twelve were political 
leaders as well as industrial labor 
leaders in their communities 
“How many of the executive of- 
ficers of your company partici- 
pated actively in political leader- 
ship in your community where 
your factory is?” The answer was 
always, “Nein, nein!! We never 
thought of bothering with politics 
We had more important work to 
do, we thought.” “What happened 
to the officers of your company?’ 
“Three or four of us are left 
Seven or eight of us are dead 
Some were disposed of the very 
night they were taken; others ir 
ways, we know not of.” The lead- 
ership of city after city is gone 
There is not the semblance of an 
opposing political party left. 


Good Men Needed to Overcome 
Politicians 


It is too obvious to require il- 
lustrations that we are ruled over 
as the people are in every land by 
those who volunteer to take over 
the machinery of politics. If good 
men volunteer, if they exercise 
their leadership in the election 
districts where they live and work 
to support and maintain and fight 
for freedom, it will work. Other- 
wise those who believe that free- 
dom is unworkable, that men wil! 
not behave on their own account 
without compulsion, constitute 
themselves the government for 
the purpose of compelling and ex- 
ploiting the rest for whom they 
have contempt. Without active 
opposition in politics the false 
gods easily deceive the people -by 
promises of food and houses and 
health. 


Let us make freedom work if 


to be built, if health administered 
by free men doing it, and let us 
organize to resist the encroach- 
ment of the compulsory state 
which is always ready to do it 
for us. One way is the way to 
industrial peace; the other way is 
the other way is the way of per- 
manent compulsion, violence, fear 
and ultimately war with other na- 
tions. Freedom is not a mere 
sentiment in a game to be played 
by the strong to exploit the weak 
Freedom is a_ practical, hard- 
headed concept; the only source o‘ 
practical things such as 
houses, health as well as the good 
life. Out of it alone comes peace 
and the end of wars. This free- 
dom, made of such practical stuff. 
comes, however, only by the dis- 
ciplines of men devoted to the 
concept of right according to 
God’s laws. That means the in- 
escapable religious disciplines as 
the very base of a triangle on 
which peace is possible. On it 
rests completely economic free- 
dom, freedom. of markets, freedom 
to exchange one man’s work for 
another; freedom of the willing 
seller and the willing buyer: free- 
dom from restraints and compul- 
sions and exploitation. Without 
confidence in men doing right on 
their own account there can be 
no faith in their observerance of 
the economic laws though such 
laws be perfectly clear and well 
understood. In turn without eco- 
nomic freedom there can be no 





such thing as religious freedom. 


food is to be found, if houses are |: 


food, |. 


cy 


to that. And finally our po 


lit; 
freedom rests on the assumptic. 
that men will do right on 4 re 
own account without compulsion 
Government in that case is Come 


fined to the maintenance anq t 
the protection and to the extolling 
of the benefits of freedom jt elf 
It never depreciates freedon, o,4 
extolls itself. er 

So the sides of the triangle_ 
religious, economic and political 
freedom—appear to be so de} . 


dent on each other that the ‘aa 


V ar 
one and the same thing. When 
one fails they all fail. Disor ler 


follows, And the -most frequent 
point of attack seems to be ap- 
plied against the economic angle 
At this time the pressure is by 
labor bosses. At another time it 
will appear in different form 

In the last analysis, the defense 
of the whole structure depends 
squarely on all the American peo- 
ple. This the new law will make 
possible! 


National Supply Debs, 
Issue Oversubscribed 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Leh- 
man Brothers and associates on 
June 24 offered to the public $15.- 
000,600 The National Supply Co. 
234% debentures due June 1, 1£57 
at 100%4% and accrued interest. 
The issue has been oversubscribed. 
_ The Company, one of the na- 
tion’s largest producers and dis- 
tributors of oil -and gas well 
equipment, will apply net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of debentures 
to the prepayment of $11,250,000 
of instalment bank loans, with the 
balance to be added to general 
corporate funds, 

The debentures are entitled to a 
sinking fund, beginning Juno 1, 
1952, sufficient to retire 6624% 
of the issue prior to maturity. 
They are redeemable, other than 
through the sinking fund, at 
prices starting at 10334% and for 
the sinking fund at prices start- 
ing at 1014%4%. 

Outstanding capitalization fol- 
lowing the financing will consist 
of the $15,000,000 debentures; 
166,600 shares of 442% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100 per 
share; 279,537 shares of $2 Ten- 
Year Preference Stock, par $40 
per share (which will automati- 
cally be converted into .a like 
number of shares of common 
stock on Oct. 1, 1947); and 1,154,- 
928 shares of common stock, par 
value $10 per share. 








Halsey, Stuart Offers 
Kentucky Utilities Bds. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. heads 
a group which is offering publicly 
$24,000,000 Kentucky Utilities Co. 
first mortgage bonds, Series A, 
3%, due May 1, 1977, at 101.985% 
and accrued interest. The bonds 
were awarded to the group at 
competitive sale on its bid of 
101.209%. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds are to be applied to the re- 
demption of $21,000,000 outstand- 
ing first mortgage 4% bonds, and 
toward paying the cost of addi- 
tions and extensions to the com- 
pany’s properties. The bonds may 
be redeemed by the company at 
its option in whole or in part at 
any time upon 30 days’ notice at 
105% to May 1, 1948, the pre- 
mium reducing thereafter. 
Kentucky Utilities Co. operates 
in 72 counties in Kentucky, and 1” 
one county in Tennessee. In 1946 
approximately 91% of operating 
revenues was derived from the 
sale of electricity, 3% from the 
sale of gas, 2% from water 2? 
4% from ice. The estimated poo’ 
lation of the territory is 458,800 
and includes the cities of Le*~ 
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No Bad Inventory Situation 


| have already discussed the special 
ventory shocks has a tremen- | circumstance leading to this con- 
gous influence on his chances for | dition. We have also seen a recent 
in the turbulence of a/|improvement in the women’s wear 


(Continued from page 4) 
it 
survival in : ; ; 
market which is still feeling the 
pull and tug of many conflicting 
forces. We have entered a com- 
yetitive era in which both infla- 
tionary and deflationary forces 
are still bobbing up and down like 
assing elevators. In the highly 
coordinated automotive industry, 
many assembly lines are idle be- 
cause necessary parts have been 
delayed by labor difficulties. A 
shortage of this type causes in- 
yentory excesses to back up all 
along the production line, and in 
themselves create an excess of 
that highly necessary but often 
unpredictable inventory which is 
“skilled labor.” Here we must deal 
with human equations rather than 
arithmetic equations. 


Current Inventory Situation 


What then is the current dollar 
inventory situation? The trend is 
generally upward, but so are sales. 
What is the comparative rate of 
climb? If we plot the graph lines 
for manufacturers, inventories, 
shipments, and new orders from 
1939 to 1947, including the first 
quarter, we observe a general af- 
finity of movement. In the first 
quarter of 1947, inventories made 
a swift climb to 21.6 billions while 
the index of shipments and new 
orders climbed on the same angle. 
The angle of the climb of the 
wholesale inventories and sales is 
less dramatic, and while retail in- 
ventories are gaining over sales, 
there is nothing alarming as yet. 
Wrong inventories rather than ex- 
cessive inventories seems to be a 





major difficulty. New orders and 
shipments are not likely to main- 
tain the same rate of climb as in- 
ventories, because of changing 
price schedules for parts and 
other materials. 


A pre-war inventory is often a 
blessing in disguise but a post-war 
inventory can be an undisguised 
headache. In 1916-1917, I worked 
for a concern manufacturing bath- 
room accessories. Some of the ba- 
sic materials were imported from 
Austria. Business was bad in 1916 
and worse early in 1917. It looked 
like an inevitable liquidation at 
the expense of creditors in Janu- 
ary, 1917. The principal assets of 


-the company, were a variety of 


scarce chemicals and a huge sup- 
ply of brass screws of all sizes, 
and brass and bronze castings. By 
July of 1917 this brass inventory 
turned into a gold mine, and was 
sold at several times its purchase 
price. All creditors were paid and 
the business got a second breath 
with a- new product. In 1918, I 
worked for a shipbuilding con- 
cern, and when the Armistice Day 
came there were 26 ships in vari- 
ous stages of completion on the 
ways and in the fitting-out basin. 
he company acquired this once 
scarce item of war for a song, but 
the song had a sour note for the 
ships were too small and too slow 
to compete with European bot- 
toms, The prime asset here be- 
came a problem which was only 
Solved by a painful inventory loss, 
for the ships were sold as scrap. 


When prices collapsed in 1921, 
the Shrinkage in retailing value 
has been estimated at a billion or 
more. I have no authority for such 
a figure, but liabilities of failures 
reached $621,000,000. I don’t look 
for any such collapse in price 
Structure because of the strength 
of our labor force, individual sav- 
ings, and the unsatisfied needs of 
the public, and company reserves. 

recent spot check of stocks 

or ten wholesale lines reveals no 

alarming inventory condition in a 
Comparison of balance sheet ratios 
for 1940 and 1946. Only in gro- 
ceries and women’s wear does the 
Tatio of inventory to net working 
Capital show a gain over 1940. In- 
: = er generally were lower in 
46 as compared with 1941, ex- 
epting women’s wear, and we 









lines, the best evidence of which 
is the number of re-orders. Sales 
however, are estimated 8 to 10% 
under 1946. 

Manufacturing failures in the 
heavy machinery field reflect 
some of the inventory difficulties 
in the metal trades, especially 
those with complicated reconver- 
sion problems. In the first quarter 
of 1947 there were 53 failures in 
this category with total liabilities 
of $8,761,000 and an average lia- 
bility of $165,302, a substantial in- 
crease over the comparable period 
of last year when there were 24 
failures with liabilities of $2,060,- 
000 and an average of $85,833. The 
rubber industry especially tire 
manufacturers, are feeling the 
lack of war demands and the slow 
gain of the automotive industry 
in getting new cars on the road. 
Many war inflated industries, air- 
craft, shipbuilding, rubber and 
chemicals have found it difficult 
to cut their postwar operations 
down to a peacetime market with- 
out inventory pains, part of which 
must be suffered and shared by 
the government through tax ad- 
justment. 


Plus and Minus Factors 


Here are a number of Plus and 
Minus Factors to consider: 


Plus Factor — Inventories are 
leveling off in some lines and in 
the aggregate are not out of line 
with sales by prewar standards. 


Minus Factor — Inventories in 
certain lines are growing faster 
than sales volume. Low grade in- 
ventories have handicapped sales 
expansion. 


Plus Factor — Sales opportun- 
ities have increased. For instance, 
there are ten million more people 
to feed, clothe, and house. 

Minus Factor — Returned goods 
and cancellations were high in 
proportion to sales in costume 
jewelry, cosmetics, perfumes, furs, 
sport clothes. 

Plus Factor—Sales volume con- 
tinues high in most lines. 

Minus Factor — Textiles have 
suffered and many workers are 
idle at the mills and in the nee- 
dlecraft industries. 


Plus Factor — Some concerns 
that must carry large inventories 
over comparatively long periods 
of time have set up reserves 
against possible decrease in value. 

Minus Factor—Past experience 
indicates that inventories continue 
to pile up for six months or so 
after sales start to drop. 

Plus Factor — Inventories in 
items that are still relatively 
scare — such as steel, brass, and 
electric goods. 

Minus Factor— Some concerns 
are undercapitalized for the size 
of inventories they are now carry- 
ing. 

Many bankers are requiring 
liquidation of inventories on loan 
renewals. 

Hidden inventories are showing 
up. 

Plus Factor—While purchasing 
power has fallen off in some lines, 
there are still “spending dollars” 
held back for better markets, in 
price and quality. 

Plus Factor—Lack of homes and 
apartments within means of new 
families has held back and spread 
the market for home furnishings 
and larger appliances. 

Minus Factor — Small, single- 
unit houses built to sell for over 
$10,000 are not selling. 

Plus Factor—Reorders are prev- 
alent in several lines, indicating 
more confidence and better sales 
than expected. 


small — 


on week -to-week or 
month-to-month basis. 

_ Buyers are selective as to qual- 
ity and stubborn on prices. 

The housewife has also accumu- 
lated heavy inventories in items 
once scarce. When they became 
plentiful she was somewhat indif- 
ferent. 


Plus Factor—New plant expen- 
ditures for 1947 estimated at 14 
billions, nearly two billion more 
than 1946 (according to U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce). 

Plus Factor—America is a larger 
enterprise, more people, high em- 
ployment, high income and a con- 
fident outlook. 


Pegging of Inventories 


Now let us consider the ways 
and means of diagnosing inven- 
tory ailments and offering some 
prevention medicine, and a pos- 
sible correction. It is natural to 
compare net sales to inventories, 
and for comparison purposes that’s 
acceptable. However, net work- 
ing capital is a much safer meas- 
ure of control. We have already 
discussed the danger of hitching 
the jeep and the steam roller, or 
net sales and inventory. Working 
capital has a greater degree of 
stability than net sales, and when 
inventories are pegged to 75% of 
net working capital for manufac- 
turing and 100% for retailing (in- 
cluding seasonal peaks in certain 
trades and industries), we have a 
means of keeping the steam roller 
from running berserk. When the 
inventory ratio equals or exceeds 
100% of working capital, the cash 
position of the concerns is im- 
paired and payments usually suf- 
fer. 

Roy A. Foulke in his brochure, 
“They Said It With Inventories,” 


you, mam,” a knoll on the upward 
grade, a pause for consideration 
and adjustment. An airplane has 
three speed categories—top speed, 
cruising speed, and stalling speed. 
We may be entering the period of 
cruising speed now. 


Prices 


Prices are high and must come 
down to lowel levels, but not to 
1939 levels. The national debt 
would be an almost unbearable 
load under a 1939 economy. We 
have moved upstairs to another 
floor, and we'll have to get used 
to doing business at that level. 
Yes, excessive, unbalanced, or 
wrong inventories will result in 
some painful adjustments. The 
market must continue to be a buy- 
ers’ market, for a sellers’ market 
is not the natural order of affairs 
in a free economy. There will be 
failures, plenty of them. In good 
times, or bad, there are always 
failures, it is a part of the process 
of the natural law. Failures are 
rising gradually in number, and 
substantially in amounts. Today, 
however, failures among manufac- 
turers exceed those in all lines 
of distribution. Failures among 
the retailers are rising but it is 
still negligible’ in comparison to 
the number who have entered 
business, and small in comparison 
with any other period on record. 
The July, 1947 Reference Book 
contains about 2,500,000 commer- 
cial names for the United States, 
the greatest in our history, a net 
gain of 600,000 since the end of 
the war. It is inconceivable that 
the present low rate of retail fail- 
ures will continue, but it is 
equally apparent that the retailer 
has an amazing tenacity to life, 
even when the rewards of a busi- 
ness life hardly make existence 
worth while. 

A large volume of goods have 
been spread out in the 42,500 com- 








explains the problem in the lan- 
guage of the commercial analyst. 
He writes, “The relationship be- 
tween the closing inventory and 
the annual net sales is between 
two variables, between items 
which change materially from 
year to year. The relation be- 
tween the inventory and the net 
working capital is between one 
variable and one constant. That 
means in the first comparison, 
that if the inventory and net sales 
increase in the same proportion, 
the ratio between them will show 
no change. In the second com- 
parison, the proportion would 
change, as the net working capital 
of the typical business concern is 
a relatively constant figure.’ In 
other words, we have a constant 
working dollar against the fluc- 
tuation of inventory values. And, 
aceording to Foulke, the net work- 
ing capital position of many con- 
cerns has improved steadily dur- 
ing the past seven years. 

During the war period inven- 
tories were prime assets, and 
easier to trade in than money in 
comparable lines. Today the sol- 
dier in Germany and Italy with a 
carton of cigarettes can do busi- 
ness quicker than the soldier with 
ten dollars. 

The postwar market, and all 
wars of the past 200 years are 
marked by similar characteristics. 
Inventory values carry over for a 
year or two in a tidal surge, and 
then recede leaving a lot of debris 
in the wake. The recent war, how- 
ever, with the overall controls 
exerted by the government pre- 
vented inventory speculation to a 
large extent. Of course, we had 
our black markets, up-grading, 
under the counter cash payments, 
and all that, but inflation was 
checked to a reasonable degree. 
The pattern of prices upward was 
not as steep as in the Civil War 


1921, when price rises continued 
far into a low employment period 
which does not exist today. We 


fall—a period, however, tn which 
pessimism is testing the tremen- 
dous hidden strength in our econ- 








Minus Facter—Many orders are 


omy. This pause may be a “thank 


or World War I, and is not likely | 
to reach the destructive levels of | 


are in a strange period of rise and | 


munities to this increased crop of 
retailers. How many of them will 
survive with a profit to them- 
selves and then suppliers? The 
answer is implied in another 
question. How many retailers 
can the consuming population of 
the country support? We have 
about 10,000,000 more people. In 
1939, there was a commercial en- 
terprise for each 74 people, a gro- 
cery store for each 338 and a fill- 
ing station for each 150 cars. In 
1947, according to a recent esti- 
mate, there is a commercial ven- 
ture for each 50 people, and in 
the struggle for volume and pro- 
fits, some are going to quit, and 
only a small proportion of them 
will be commercial failures in the 
sense that their sources of supply 
will suffer losses. 

A failure in a receding market 
can aggravate an inventory situa- 
tion with distress merchandise— 
goods which must be disposed of 
without a profit on the working 
capital used. That is the problem 
to be considered while we are at- 
tempting to determine how many 
outlets are necessary to supply the 
wants of the people. 


Importance of Consumer Demand 

Consumption, of course, is the 
key to the successful and profit- 
able dispersal of inventories. The 
whole cycle of processing goods 
from raw material to the consum- 
ers’ doorbell succeeds or fails at 
the point of a sale. Goods must 
be sold with a realized profit, or 
the whole distribution structure 
sags from inherent weakness. 
Productive capacity doesn’t mean 
a thing unless there is a consump- 
tive capacity to buy, to use, and 
even to waste. There can be no 
| prosperity when the consumer 
lacks confidence in his ability to 
replace the dollar he spends today 
by his work tomorrow. We are all 
dealing in futures, but there is a 
vast difference between the actual 
‘hazard and the rash gamble. 
Life is an adventure and we are 
called upon to share its dangers 
and rewards, but the wise, man 





eyes wide open—and doesn’t ac- 
cept the blind gamble in which he 
is at the mercy of luck. 

The manufacturer considering 
his inventory position is dealing 
in futures, and invests with a rea- 
sonable respect for his day by day 
requirements. He has a proper 
balance of caution and daring 
when he keeps his inventory in- 
vestment below his net working 
capital—and the 75% margin is 
a reasonably good guide to safe 
and profitable management. 

The outlook in this buyers’ 
market is still bright for profit- 
able operations. The need of the 
market rather than greed for vol- 


ume should be the guide to judg- 
ment. I should like to suggest to 
manufacturers that they consider 
the technique of the market re- 
search specialists who can apply 
the principles of scientific sam- 
pling in maintaining a vigil over 
merchandise flow through the 
various stages of processing, and 
progress through channels of dis- 
tribution to the ultimate consum- 
er. Knowing the progress of goods 
to end use is the first physical 
step in inventory control. Why 
not try it? There is an old say- 
ing in the credit world that no 
sale is complete until the money 
is collected. From an inventory 
point of view, I would like to 
change it—‘‘No sale is complete 
until the goods are paid for and is 
used.” 


May Department Stores 
Securities on Market 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Leh- 
man Brothers head a public offer- 
ing today of $15,000,000 25.% 
sinking fund debentures due 1972 
and 89,467 shares of new $3.75 
cumulative preferred stock of The 
May Department Stores Co. The 
offering prices are 101% and ac- 
crued interest for the debentures 
and $100 per share and accrued 
dividends for the preferred stock. 
The financing is to provide addi- 
tional general funds to the com- 
pany, particularly in the light of 
past and prospective expansion, 
including new stores in Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, and Phoenix, Ariz. 

A sinking fund for the deben- 
tures, operating for each year 
after July 1, 1951, will retire 75% 
of the issue prior to maturity. The 
call prices will start at 101%% 
for sinking fund and at 103%% 
for all other purposes. The new 
preferred stock sinking fund will 
retire for each year after Jan. 31, 
1949, 1% of the shares issued prior 
to such year, and the stock will be 
callable at prices starting at 
$101.50 per share for sinking fund 
and at $104 per share for all other 
purposes. 

The company, incorporated in 
1910, is the outgrowth of a small 
business established in Denver 
more than half a“century ago. 
Combined sales of the stores in 
the year ended Jan. 31, 1947, ex- 
ceeded $330,000,000 and consoli- 
dated net profits were reported at 
$18,826,697. 


Behel, Johnsen & Co., Inc. 
Expelled From NASD 


Behel, Johnsen & Co., Chicago 
brokerage firm on June 25 was 
expelled by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission from mem- 
bership in the National Assn. of 
Securities Dealers for “willful vio- 
lation of antifraud provisions of 
the Securities Exchange Act.” 

The SEC also revoked the firm’s 
registration as a broker and dealer 
in securities, 

The Commission held that Be- 
hel, Johnsen secured secret prof- 
its by urging customers to engage 
in trading solely to secure a profit 
for themselves. 

The firm’s active members were 
controlled by William L. Johnsen 





takes the calculated risk with his 


and Robert B. Tennington. 
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The death, at 
Switzerland of Otto Jeidels, 


resulting from a heart ailment, 
occurred on June 16. 
years of age. 
had been in Switzerland several 
weeks on a vacation, said the 
press accounts. 


In the New York “Herald Trib- 
une” of June 20 it was stated in 
part: 

“Dr. Jeidels was general part- 
ner in the banking firm of Lazard 
Freres & Co., 44 Wall Street, from 
1939 to 1943. For 20 years pre- 
viously he had been managing di- 
rector of the Berliner Handels- 
gesellschaft, one of Germany’s 
leading banks. He represented 
Germany in negotiations with for- 
eign creditors from 1931 to 1938 
and also served on’ the board of 
many industrial, commercial and 
banking companies. He was a 
member of the supervisory board 
of the German Railway System. 
“After his resignation from the 
German bank in 1938, Dr. Jeidels 
became a Swiss citizen and came 
to the United States. In 1943, 
after leaving Lazard Freres & Co. 
he became associated with the 
Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, in Cali- 
fornia. He became a U. S. citizen 
in 1945.” 

% Cg % 

At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Nation- 
al City Bank of New York held 
on June 24, Roger Milliken was 
elected a director to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the recent death 
of his father, Gerrish H. Milliken, 


He was 65 


Buergenstock, ; Freund, President of The Bank of 
of | Westchester, of Yonkers, the pro- 
Santa Barbara, Calif., was made | posal to merge the three institu- 
known in Associated Press advices 

from there on June 19. His cea bo Trust Company was ap- 


} 


proved by the directors of each at 
meetings held on June 23. Under 
He and Mrs. Jeidels| the terms of the arrangement, The 


County Trust Company will ac- 
quire the assets and assume re- 
sponsibility for the deposits of the 
other two. All three institutions, 
which are State banks, are also 
members of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. If the merger is 
completed, the total capital funds 
will be in excess of $7,750,000 and 
total resources should exceed 
$120,000,000. The merged bank 
will have 18 offices located in the 
following Westchester communi- 
ties: White Plains, Mamaroneck, 
Scarsdale, Hartsdale, Pleasantville, 
Hastings -on-Hudson, Ossining, 
Fleetwood, Mount Vernon, Port 
Chester, Tarrytown, Yonkers, 
Larchmont and Mount Kisco. It 
is expected that the new institu- 
tion will be headed by Andrew 
Wilson, Jr., as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and that Jo- 
seph E. Hughes will serve as Pres- 
ident. It is understood that Henry 
F. Freund, of the Bank of West- 
chester, has been planning for 
some time to retire from the 
banking business and will hold no 
official post in the new organiza- 
tion. 

Robert S. Darbee, President of 
the Bay Ridge Savings Bank, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and former 
Chairman of Group V of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, died on June 





who had been a Director of the 
Bank since 1910. Mr. Milliken is 
a Director, Vice-President and 
Treasurer of Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Inc., with which he has been 
associated since his graduation 
from Yale in 1937. 

The Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Company of New York announces 
the appointments of Paul F. 
Bubendey, former manager of the 
Pennsylvania Station Branch, as 
Assistant Vice-President, and S.A. 
Hayner as Assistant Secretary. 

* # oS 

Robert A. Barnet, President, has 
announced the election on June 10 
of Arthur Jansen as a member of 
the board of trustees of the Irving 
Savings Bank of New York. Mr. 
Jansen is a general partner of 
E. W. Clucas & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, is 
a frequent contributor to “Bar- 
ron’s” and is an instructor in fi- 
nance at New York University and 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

Bo Lo % 

Harry C. Howe, who retired a 
year ago as Assistant Secretary of 
the Lawyers Trust Company of 
New York, died on June 20. He 
was 61 years of age and was 
formerly Secretary and Treasurer 
of the New York State Bankers 
Association for Group VII, it was 
noted in the Brooklyn “Eagle” of 
June 21. 

a oo % 

T. Arthur Nosworthy, President 
of The Bronx Savings Bank of 
New York, has announced that de- 
posits have reached $100,000,000. 
Organized in 1906, The Bronx 
Savings Bank has over 80,000 de- 
positors. 

tk % th 

According to a joint statement 
released by Andrew Wilson, Jr., 
President of The County Trust 


15. Mr. Darbee, who was 66 years 
of age, had been associated with 
the bank for 30 years. After serv- 
ing with the Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank for a number of years 
Mr. Darbee, in 1917 was named 
Cashier of the Bay Ridge Savings 
Bank and 14 years later, after 
having officiated as Vice-Presi- 
dent was elected President to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Maurice T. 
Lewis. Mr. Darbee was a member 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Bay Ridge Chamber of 
Commerce and a director of the 
Brooklyn Real Estate Board. 
oo bo Bo 
An increase of $125,000 in the 
capital of the Franklin Square Na- 
tional Bank, of Franklin Square, 
New York, raising it from $500,000 
to $625,000, became effective June 
4, it was reported in the bulletin, 
June 9, of the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 
oR * oy 
Charles P. Cooley has resigned 
as a director of the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., on account of ill- 
health. His successor on the 
bank’s board is H. Mansfield 
Horner, President of the United 
Aircraft Corp. According to the 
Hartford “Daily Courant,” Mr. 
Cooley has served on the board of 
the bank since its consolidation 
and with one of the predecessor 
banks for a total of 51 years. 
oe th 


The election of Francis L. Pell, 
|Jr., as a Vice-President of The 
Philadelphia National Bank, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been an- 
nounced by Frederic A. Potts, 
President. Mr. Pell was with the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, for 12 years 
and prior to joining the Army Air 
Forces in 1942 was manager of the 
36th Street office. He served as 
Lieutenant-Colonel with the Alas- 





Company, of White Plains, N. Y.; 
Joseph E, Hughes, President of the 
Washington Irving Trust 


kan Division of the Air Transport 
Command. Mr. Potts also an- 


Comnj nounced'the appointments of Har- 


pany, of Tarrytown, and Henry F.‘old W. Wallgren as an Assistant 


tions under the name of The 


as an Assistant Cashier. 


Title Officer of 


Company as of June 25th. 


Vice-President of 


Real Estate Board since 1933. 
also is a member of the Central, 
South Philadelphia and _ East 
Montgomery County Real Estate 
Boards. He is Assistant Secretary 
of the West Somerset Building and 
Loan Association and a director of 
the Pennsylvania Housing Finance 
Corp. and the West Philadelphia 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation. He has spent 37 years in 
the title business. 
a a x 

The Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, announces the elec- 
tion of Vincent E. Furey to the 
office of Vice-President, and B. G. 
Walton to that of Assistant Vice- 
President, effective July 1. 





Bo % 


Melville E. Ambler was on 
June 23 appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Land Title Bank and 
Trust Comp, of Philadelphia, ef- 
fective June 30. 
By * * 

The appointment by the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh of 
three investment officers who had 
served in the armed forces during 
the war was announced by Alex- 
ander P. Reed, President, it is 
learned from the Pittsburgh ‘Post 
Gazette” of June 18. The ap- 
pointees are Henry W. Wicken- 
hiser, Paul D. Remington and Don 
Rose, Jr. The advices from which 
-we quote, added: 

“Mr. Wickenhiser has been con- 
nected with the securities division 
of the trust department, Mr. Rem- 
ington was admitted to the prac- 
tice of law in 1941 and Mr. Rose 
joined the Fidelity in 1946.” 


a % 


The election of John D. Bainer, 
President of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Meadville, at Meadville, Pa., as a 
Class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland is an- 
nounced by Board Chairman 
George C. Brainard, of the Re- 
serve Bank. Mr. Bainer, who will 
take office July 10, was chosen by 
the Group 2 member banks in the 
Fourth (Cleveland) Federal Re- 
serve District. His election fills 
the unexpired term, ending Dec. 
31, 1949, of the late Harry B. Mc- 
Dowell, of Sharon, Pa. Mr. Bainer 
joined The Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Meadville in 1936 as Cashier, later 
becoming executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and director. 
He was elected President of the 
bank in May of this year. 

% a a 


The election of Joseph E. Spruill 
as Assistant Vice-President in 
charge of advertising and public- 
ity of The Bank of Virginia, at 
Richmond, Va., has been an- 
nounced by Thomas C. Boushall, 
President. Mr. Spruill has been 
managing director of the Virginia 
Beach Chamber of Commerce 
since July, 1945. <A native of 
Surry County, Va., he received his 
B.A. degree from Emory and 
Henry College in 1932 and took 
post graduate work at the College 
of William and Mary. Mr. Spruill 
has served as Treasurer of the 
Princess Anne County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross: Secre- 
tary of the Better Business Asso- 
ciation of Virginia Beach and 
Princess Anne County, etc. 
Bs ws th 

The stockholders of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Chi- 
cago, Ill., have voted an increase 
of $100,000 in the capital and an 
increase of $50,000 in surplus, ac- 
cording to the Chicago “Journal 





Vice-President; G. Edward Cooper 
as Assistant Vice-President and 
Comptroller, and Walter F. Smith 


Preston D. Brenner resigned as 
the Common- 
wealth Title Company of Phila- 
delphia to assume a similar post 
with Land Title Bank and = 

r. 
Brenner, who was recently elected 
the Pennsyl- 
vania Title Association, has been 
Secretary of the West ae 

e 


| of Commerce,” of June 14, which 
said: P 

“Capital stock of the National 
Bank of Commerce will be in- 
creased from $500,000 to $600,000, 
through the sale to stockholders of 
1,000 additional shares. After 
crediting $100,000 to capital, the 
balance of $50,000, and other 
funds from undivided profits and 
reserves, will be added to surplus, 
which then will total $400,000. 


“Shareholders of the National 
Bank of Commerce of record June 
9 will be given the right to pur- 
chase within 30 days, in the ratio 
of one new share for each five 
owned, new stock at a price of 
$150 a share.” 

In our issue of June 12, page 
3158, we inadvertently reported 
the celebration on May 12 of the 
75th anniversary of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Danville, IIL, 
whereas the item was actually in- 
tended to have applied to the 
First National Bank of Danville, 
Va. Incidentally, the Illinois in- 
stitution this year marks its 90th 
anniversary. 


We are repeating here the item 
in our June 12 issue, as it should 
have read, changing “Illinois” to 
“Virginia”: 

The First National Bank of 
Danville, Va., celebrated on May 
12 its 75th Anniversary. It was 
chartered on May 12, 1872, only 
seven years after the end of the 
Civil War, with a paid-in capital 
ef $100,000. During the span of 75 
years, 10 major depressions have 
come and gone and three wars 
have been fought and won by our 
country. To commemorate its 
anniversary the bank on May 12 
increased its surplus account from 
$900,000 to $1,000,000 by trans- 
ferring $100,000 from reserves not 
needed in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. The surplus account is now 
3143 times the amount of the cap- 
ital stock. 

The Third Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has increased its capital, effective 
June 11, from $100,000 to $150,000 
by the sale of $50,000 of new stock, 
it is learned from the weekly bul- 
letin, June 16, of the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced the appointment of 
John F. Wilkinson as Assistant 
Vice-President in the Correspond- 
ent Banks’ Department of the 
bank. Following graduation from 
the University of Oklahoma in 
1923 Mr. Wilkinson entered the in- 
vestment business in St. Louis, 
joined the investment division of 
Mercantile-Commerce in 1930, 
covering southern and southwest- 
ern states until 1941, when he was 
appointed Sales Manager of the 
Bond Department. He is a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1944 Graduate 
School of Banking, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, and at present is serving 
as St. Louis member of the 
State Bank Committee represent- 
ing bankers of the United States 
Savings Bond Committee. 


The appointment of John B. 
Payne as Director of Research of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company was an- 
nounced on June 10 by Gale F. 
Johnston, President. Mr. Payne 
comes from New York where for 
some 17 years he served as Ad- 
visor on Management to the Pol- 
icyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In addition to counseling 
business executives on their man- 
agement problems, he conducted 
surveys and prepared manage- 
ment reports for publication. 
oh ce co 

Byron Moser, Jr., has been 
elected Assistant Vice-President 
of the Jefferson Bank & Trust 
Company of St. Louis, it was indi- 
cated in the St. Louis “Globe- 
Democrat” of June 12, which also 
noted that he was recently elected 





a director. The election of Byron 


—$___ 


of the bank was referred to j,, , 
issue of June 12, page 3153 


First-Owensboro Bank « 7, 
Company, of Owensboro, K, - 
State member, was absorbed 
fective June 2, by The Nations) 
Deposit Bank in Owensboro at 
Owensboro. In connection \);:; 
the absorption the Nationa! hant 
changed its title to The Owen. 
boro National Bank, the Boarg «, 


Governors of the Federal Reser. 
System reports. a 
James White, Jr., former Pres. 


ident of the National Bank of 
Athens, Ga., has joined Frederj, 
H. Rahr, Inc., color consulants. on 
a member of the firm, it is an- 
nounced. Mr. White is still a qj- 
rector in the Athens bank, one of 
the oldest National Banks in the 
South operating under its Original 
charter. Both his father ang 
grandfather before him served the 
institution as President. He js 
also a director in the Georgia 
Railroad & Banking Company of 
Augusta, Ga. The Rahr organiza- 
tion, serving industry at large as 
color engineers, was founded jp 
1936 by Frederic H. Rahr, one of 
the country’s leading colorists. Ip 
addition to his administrative 
duties, Mr. White will take an ac- 
tive hand in the firm’s textile 
projects. 
% % * 

Appointment of Henry W. Drath 
as Assistant Vice-President of the 
International Banking Department 
of the Bank of America, of San 
Francisco, is announced by L. M. 
Giannini, President of the bank. 
Mr. Drath has been assigned to 
the bank’s representative office in 
New York, at 44 Wall Street 
where he will act as liaison for the 
California institution in the field 
of international banking activity 
He brings to his new post a back- 
ground of 18 years’ previous expe- 
rience in foreign department 
banking in New York and over- 
seas. 


% % 


The board of directors of The 
Pacific National Bank, of Seattle 
Wash., announces the retiremen' 
July 1 of George H. Greenwood 
Chairman of the _ board. Mr 
Greenwood has been associate 
with the bank since its organiza- 
tion in 1928; he will continue as : 
member of the board of directors 
Sir Charles Lidbury, Chief Ge 

eral Manager of Westminster Bank 


ager of Westminster Foreign Bank 
Ltd., will retire from active man- 
agement of both banks on June 3! 
after 54 years of service. He wil 
be succeeded as Chief Genera 
Manager by W. T. Ford, at presen 
Deputy Chief General Manager 0- 
Westminster Bank Ltd. E. L 
Palmer, Assistant General Man~ 
ager of Westminster Foreign Bank 
will become General Manager 0: 
that bank. Sir Charles Lidbur! 
will continue as a director of bot! 
institutions. 


Robert C. Jones & Co. 
To Be NYSE Member 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C.—Rob- 
ert C. Jones & Co., 613 Fifteent: 
Street, will become a member ©: 
the New York Stock Exchange, «> 
of July 2, when Robert C. Jone: 
will acquire the Exchange me"- 
bership of John H. Koehler. Othe: 
partners in the firm are Joseph ! 

Kreeger, Edgar B. Rouse, Oscat_! 

Hunt, J. Newton Brewer, ; 
Edward M. Becker, and Aus 

H. Schmidt. 


- 
With Hunter, Prugh Firm 
(Special to Tre FrNaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
DAYTON, OHIO Olive 
Baughan has become associale” 
with Hunter, Prugh, Ball & Dav" 
son, Inc., Winters Bank Buildine 
He was previously with Day'°” 





—_— 





Moser as Chairman of the board 


3ond Corporation. 





Ltd (London) and General Man- 
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Securities Now in Registration 





be 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





~ Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. (7/7) 

June 26 filed 123,246 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
ashare. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 58,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 64,366 shares. Company 
giso will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $2,000. Net proceeds will be used to pay current 
bank loans and for working capital. 


@ Adiite Corp., Sait Lake City 


June 20 (letter of notification) 48,000 shares of (31 par) 





common. Price—$l a share. No underwriting. For 
corporate purposes. 

@ Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

June 20 filed 250,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 


Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co., New York. Offering — The shares initially 
will be offered for subscription to stockholders on the 
basis of one share for each three shares now held. Un- 
subscribed shares will be sold publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be added to capital funds. 


Allied Finance Co., Dallas, Texas 

May 26 filed 25,000 shares ($20 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred. Underwriting—None. Offering— 
Offered to stockholders of record May 10 in the ratio of 
one share for each two shares of common held. Rights 
expire July 15. Any shares not taken up to and including 
18,750 shares will be purchased by Republic Insurance 
Co.: balance will be sold to or through the Dallas Texas 
National Association of Security Dealers. Price—$20 a 
share. Preceeds—To retire present indebtedness. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 

June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
fng—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
81. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
emendment. Proceede—To prepay notes payable to ac- 
quire radio station WXYZ, to construct broadcast trans- 
— station KGO at San Francisco and for working 
capital. 


American Cyanamid Co., New York (6/238) 
May 13 filed 391,076 shares ($109 par) 312% cumul. pre- 
ferred, Series A. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New 
York. ffering—Offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders of record June 10 on the basis of one 
share of new preferred for each seven shares of common 
held at $102 per share. Rights expire June 25. Pro- 
ceeds—To redeem outstanding 5% cumulative preference 
Stock and to finance expansion program. 


American Machinery Corp. 


Mar. 31 filed 133,000 shares (50c par) common, of which 
10,000 will be offered to officers and key employees. 
Underwriter—Townsend, Graff & Co. Priee—$3.50 per 
share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes includ- 


ing reduction of bank loans and outstanding notes. 


® American Veterans Housing Cocperative, inc., 
Phitadeiphia 
June 19 (letter of notification) certificates of investment 
membership capital. 425 certificates in the face 
amount of $675 each to be issued upon payment of face 
‘mount of certificate plus entrance fee of $25. No un- 
cerwriting. For purchase of land in Ridley Township, 
Pa., and construction of 425 housing units and for other 
expenses. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y: 


March 30, 1946 filed 2,343,105 shs. of common (par $5) 
Plus an additional number determinable only after the 
results of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters 
—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White, Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp, (jointly). Offering—Price to public 
y amendment. 
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@ Anchor Mines, inc., Riggins, Idaho 

June 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares ($1 par) 
eo Price ~$1 a share. To be sold through NASD 
se: ing agents. For rehabilitation of mining machinery 
and for mine development. 


® Apollo Records, Inc., New York 

June 16 (letter of notification ) 15,000 shares of (10¢ par) 
common. f rice—$9 a share. No underwriting. For 
working capital. | 


Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago (7/8) 

June 17 filed 96,000 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer—Central Republic Co, (Inc.), Chicago. Price by 
amendment, Proceeds—Of the total. company is selling 
30,000 shares while the remaining 66,000 shares are being 
sold by stockholders. Company will use its proceeds for 
payment of its indebtedness of $400,000 to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 


Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 4 filed 70,000 shares (no par) preferred. Under- 
writing—No underwriting. Offering—The shares initi- 
ally will be offered for subscription to present preferred 
stockholders in the ratio of one share for each 215 shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered publicly. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—To pay off bank loans 
and to provide funds for construction. 


® Arkansas Power & Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
June 20 filed $11,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1977. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc:: 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co. (joint); 
Lehman Brothers and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Central Republic Co. and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Proceeds — To repay short-term bank 
loan and to finance construction program. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 

July 12, 1946, filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumul. first 
preference stock, Series A: 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriting—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preterred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. 

George Eastwood, President, in letter to stockholders, 
Dec. 22 said “we have come to the conclusion it will 
not be necessary to issue any additional shares of com- 
mon stock” as part of company’s refinancing plan. 


® Arrow Gafety Device Co., Mit. Holly, N. J. (6/30) 


June 19 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares (no par) 
common. Price—$12 a share. Stockholders are given 
right to subscribe to new stock on or before July 15 in 
ratio of one new share for each 13 shares held. No un- 
derwriting. For working capital. 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Electric Co. 

March 19 filed 522,416 shares ($10 par) common, being 
offered by American Gas & Electric Co, Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include: The First Boston Corp., and Drexel & 
Co. (jointly); Shields & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointiy); Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. Price—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—The offering is part of American's plan to 
dispose of its holdings of 1,150,000 outstanding shares 
of Atlantic City. The shares remaining after the public 
offering will be distributed as dividends on American’s 
common stock. This dividend policy was to become ef- 
fective June 15 and continue to the end of 1948. The 
SEC has granted American Gas & Electric Co. until 
Aug. 5, 1947, to sell the shares. 


Barium Steel Corp., New York 
June 17 filed $3,000,000 15-year sinking fund debentures, 
due 1962, with non-detachable subscription warrants for 
purchase of common stock. Underwriter — Name by 
amendment. Price by amendment. Proceeds—For pay- 
ment of loans and for other corporate purposes. 


Berbiglia, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sept. 12, 1946 (letter of notification) 41,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible $6 par preferred. Offering,price 
$6 a share. Underwriter—Estes, Snyder & Co., Topeka, 
Kans. To pay outstanding indebtedness and expenses and 
to open five additional stores in Kansas City, Mo. Offer- 


ing postponed indefinitely. 


@® Berg Piastics & Die Casting Co., Inc., N. Y. 
(6/27) 

June 18 (letter of notification) 56,044 shares (10¢ par) 

common. Price—$4 a share. Underwriter Gordon 

Meeks & Co., Memphis, Tenn. For acquisition of ma- 

chinery and for working capital. 


@ Blakesiee Forging Co., Southington, Conn. 


June 19 (letter of notification) $100,000 10-year 5% 


sinking fund debentures, due 1957. Price—$1,000 per 
unit. Bull Holden & Co., New York, will use best ef- 


forts to sell stock. To refund notes. 


Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co. Inc., New York 


Aug. 30, 1946, filed 119,706 shs. (no par) common and 
subscription warrants relating to 30,000 shs. thereof. 
Underwriting — None. Preceeds— For reimbursement 


of company’s treasury for funds expended in re- 
demption of 3,907 shares of 7% cumulative preferred om 
April 1, and for funds deposited in trust for redemption 
on Oct. 1 of remaining preferred shares. Although it was 
proposed to offer the stock for subscription to stock- 
hoiders at $10 per share, company on Sept. 20 decided 
to withould action. 


Bowman Gum, Philadelphia (6/27-30) 
Sept. 27, 1946, filed 268,875 shs. ($1 par) common, Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price— 
$7.125 per share. Proceeds—Stock is being sold by share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 


Brayton Flying Service, Inc., Robertson, Mo. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares ($1 par} 
27% cent cumulative, convertible preferred and 50,vU00@ 
shares (10c par) common. Price—$5 per unit, consisting 
of one share of each. Underwriter—White and Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. For expansion of operating facilities and for 
working capital. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 

May 3, 1946 filed 70,000 shares of cumu. preferred stock 
($109 par). Underwriters—To be filed py ameuament. 

Bids Reiected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re~ 
ceived tor the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. In- 
definitely postponed. 


California Electric Power Co. 

May 5 filed 80,000 shares ($50 par) preferred stock. 
Underwriting—To be determined by competive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Dean Witter & Co.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; Otis & Co. Proceeds—To finance expansion 
and improvement program. Bids—The company asked 
for bids for the purchase of the bonds on June 3, but the 
sale was postponed. 


California Oregon Power Co. 
March 26 filed 60,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred. Underwriters—-To be determined by competitive 
bidding. bidders include: First Boston Corp. 
and Blyth & Co. Ine. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


T ° } al 
Probable 


Fenner & Beane and Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Bids for the purchase of the securities scheduled 
tooned to June 18 further delayed. 


for May 20 and pos 

It is reported company has aban 
for a construction credit and term of 
up to $9,600,000. 


preferred 
:mounts 


foned sale of 
loan of 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kans. 
May 28 filed $2,000,000, series 6, 4% first mortgage 
5-year bonds, and $2,000,000, series 7, 5% first mortgage 
10-year bonds. Underwriters—None. Price—At par. 
Proceeds—To finance improvement program and to re- 
deem outstanding bonds. Balance will be added to work- 
ing capital. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., ef Toronte, 
Ontario 
June 24, 1946, filed 400,000 shares of common. Under- 
writer—No underwriters. Offering —To the public af 
$1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds—For a variety 
of purposes in connection with exploration, sinking of 
shafts, diamond drilling and working capital. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


(Showing probable date of offering) 
June 26, 1947 


Asericnan (vanamia Ce... ...nm«----.-<< Preferred 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. 
11:30 a.m. (EDT) —--- ‘ i ___Debentures 
New York New Haven & 
EEETON Wilt. otc oe cde n nance Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
June 27, 1947 
Berg Plastics & Die Casting Co., Inc._-_---- Common 
EE ee a ny eee Common 
Frank Bros. Footwear, Inc.__._._._._-_--Class B. Stock 
Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc.__-_----- hiiieasts " Common 
Konga International Inc..........----~--- Common 
June 30, 1947 
Arrow Safety Device Co.__.__-.--------- Common 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & 


Pacitic RR., noon (ED'i) Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


Frontier Industries, Inc.._...........- ~~~ Common 
July 1, 1947 
General Foods Corp.__-_- Lx ae Preferred 


Kansas-Nebraska National Gas Co.______Preferred 
Seaboard Finance Corp.__Preferred & Cl. A. Com. 
July 2, 1947 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 


Dee CEE Pawan decnielodunentia Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
July 7, 1947 

ND EE SE th, ica wthareidi em omanies Common 

Ciliary Multiplier Cerp.......-....._.-- Debentures 

Equitable Office Bldg. Corp.__________- Debentures 


July 8, 1947 


Arcady Farms Milling Co......._____-___- Common 
Chesapeake & Unlo Ky. 
Bt, 5 SRE eee eee Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
July 9, 1947 
Wheeling Steel Oonp......................- Bonds 











(Continued from page 45) 


Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Aug. 21, 1946, filed 90,000 shares (no par) common. 
Underwriter—None. Offering—Shares initially will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders at 
rate of one share for each 743 shares hela. Unsupecribea 
shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by amend- 


ment. Proceeds—Working capital, etc. Offering indefin- 
itely postponed. 


@® Citizens Loan Corp., Springfield, Mo. 

June 20 (letter of notification) $11,035 aggregate par 
value of 5% $10 par preferred to be offered publicly at 
$11 a share and $38,965 aggregate par value of 5% $10 
par preferred to be exchanged for outstanding shares of 


other classes of preferred at par. No underwriting. For 
working capital. 


Clary Multiplier Corp., Los Angeles (7/7) 
June 16 filed $750,000 15-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures. Underwriter—Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los An- 
geles. Proceeds—Estimated proceeds of $681,000 will be 


used to retire $250,000 of bank loans. The balance will 
be added to working capital. 


Claude Neon, Inc., New York 


March 28 filed 223,954 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Shares will be offered for 
subscription to common stockholders on basis of one 
share for each 10 shares held. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To finance airline operations and acquisition 
and development of oil properties. Company also plans 
to advance funds to Summit Airways, Inc., of whose 
stock it owns 61%. 


Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. 


May 22 filed 140,000 shares ($25 par) 4% preferred, 
Series A. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Offering—Of the total, 75,000 shares will be 
offered in exchange for the company’s ($25 par) 5% 
first preferred stock on a share for share basis, plus 
accrued dividends on the old stock. The remaining 65,000 
shares and all unexchanged shares of new preferred will 
be offered publicly. Price—$26 a share. Proceeds—To 
retire all unexchanged shares of 5% preferred and to 
repay $1,150,000 of short term bank loans. 


Cohart Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Mar. 28 filed 182,520 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writers—Harriman Ripley & Co., and Lazard Freres & 
Co., both of New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—The shares are being sold by Corning Glass Works, 


New York, and represent 88.8% of the total outstanding 
common of the company. 


® Colonial Packing Co., Ward, Pa. 

June 19 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares ($10 par) 
6% cumulative preferred, 25,000 shares of ($1 par) com- 
mon, of which 5,000 shares reserved for warrants. Price 
—$12.50 a preferred share and $1.50 per common share. 
Underwriters—Buckley Brothers, and Bioren & Co., both 
of Philadelphia. Proceeds for additions, etc. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co., New York 


May 15 filed 545,672 shares ($15 par) capital stock. 
Underwriting—None. Offering—The shares will be of- 
fered to the common stockholders of record June 20 on 
the basis of one share for each five shares presently held. 
Rights will expire July 11. Price—$37.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—Proceeds, together with other funds, will be used 
to purchase additional shares of four operating com- 
panies, Peoples Natural Gas Co. (Penna.), Hope Natural 
Gas Co. (W. Va.), East Ohio Gas Co., and New York 
State Natural Gas Corp. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y.« 
Aug. 9, 1946, filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common. 
Aug. Y filea 3uU,U00 smares (30 Par) cudunOL sure 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholders. Offering date indefinite. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31, 1946, filed 500,000 shares of common (par $1). 
wauerwriters—Sabiston-Hugnhes, Ltd., Toronto. Ofter- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. 





Disticraft, Inc., Chicago 


May 8 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares Class B com- 
mon. Price—At market. All or part of the securities 
may be sold through Bennett, Spanier & Co., Chicago, 
as agent. The shares are being sold on behalf of three 
officers of the company. 


Divco Corp., Detroit 


April 30 filed 34,963 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Reynolds & Co. and Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
both of New York. Price—By amendment. Proceeds— 
Shares are being sold by a stockholder. Twin Coach Co., 
Kent, O., which will receive all proceeds. 


Douglas Oil Co. of California, Clearwater, Calif. 


March 13 (letter of notification) 11,500 shares ($25 par) 
5%% cumulative convertible first preferred. To be of- 
fered at a maximum of $26 a share. Underwriters — 
Pacific Co. of California, Cruttenden & Co., Pacific 
Capital Corp., all of Los Angeles; Brush Slocumb & Co., 
San Francisco; and Adele W. Parker, Clearwater. To 
purchase 493 shares of capital stock of G. H. Cherry, 
— out of a total of 625 such shares presently outstand- 
ng. 


Drackett Co., Cincinnati 


April 28 filed 14,300 ($1 par) common shares. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Proceeds—Stock is 
being sold by Harry R. Drackett, President (6,929 shares) 
and Charles M. Drackett, 7,371 shares). Price — By 
amendment. 


Duraloy Co., Scottdale, Pa. 


March 12 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 par) 
common on behalf of the issuer, 12;500 shares ($1 par) 
common for the account of Thomas R. Heyward, Jr., 
and 12,500 shares ($1 par) common for the account of 
Mrs. Thomas R. Hayward, Jr. Price—At market (ap- 
proximately $3.25 per share). Underwriter—Johnson 


& Johson, Pittsburgh, Pa., and The First Cleveland 
Corp., Cleveland. The company will use its proceeds 
for working capital. 


East Coast Electric Co. 

Mar. 28 filed 60,000 shares of $10 par common. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive biding. Prob- 
able bidders include Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Otis & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. The stock is being offered 
by East Coast Public Service Co., parent. Bids for pur- 
chase of the stock scheduled for May 19 has been post- 
poned indefinitely. 


Edelbrew Brewery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 31, 1946, filed 5,000 shares ($100 par) 5% non-cumul. 
preferred. Underwriters—None. Offering—To be offered 
at par to customers, officers and employees of the com- 
pany. Proceeds — For corporated purposes including 
modernization and improvement of the manufacturing 
plant and machinerv and eauipment. 


@ English Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C. 

June 20 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of (no par) 
6% cumulative preferred. Price—$100 a share. No un- 
derwriting. For completion of plan, purchase of ma- 
chinery and for operating capital. ; 


Fairport Materials Corp., New York 
April 29 (letter of notification) 2,250 shares (no par) 
$5 cumulative preferred and 22,500 shares (lc par) com- 
mon. Price—$100.50 per unit, consisting of one share of 
preferred and 10 shares of common. Underwriter— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. To purchase ma- 


chinery and equipment and for other working capital 
requirements. 


Federal Electric Products Co., Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 26, filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common class A. 
Underwriter—E. F. Gillesnie & Co., Inc.. New York. 
Price--$7.25 a share. The registration states princi- 
pal stockholder has granted the underwriters an option 
to purchase 45,000 shares of class B ($1 par) common 


at $7.25 a share, exercisable for a period of three years. 
Proceeds—Proceeds of approximately $870,000, together 
with $755,000 of other bonds, will be used to repay the 
balance of $34,000 of a property mortgage, to pay off 
loans in the amount of $1,295,000 to Bankers Commer- 
cial Corp., New York, and for additional working capital, 


Ferguson (Harry), Inc., Detroit 
Mar. 31 filed 100,000 shares ($50 par) 434% cumulative 
preferred and 250,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York, and Wat- 
ling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To equip and improve recently acquired Cleve- 
land, O. plant. Offering postponed. 


Films Inc., New York 

June 25. 1946 filed 100,000 shs. ($5 par) Cl. A stock and 
300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 
200,000 shares reserved for conversion of class A. Each 
shares of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 
shares of common stock. Underwriter—Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., New York. Offering — To be offered 
publicly at $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
other funds, will be used for production of educational 
films. 


Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fila. 


June 4 filed 100,000 shares ($7.50 par) common. Under- 
writers—To be filed by amendment. Offering—The 
shares will be offered for subscription to common stock- 
holders in the ratio of one share for each 10 shares held. 
Price—By amendment. Proceeds—To be used in $9,450,- 
000 construction program. 


@ Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 


June 24 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1977; $10,600,000 of sinking fund debentures, due 1972, 
and 150.000 shares of $100 par cumulative preferred. 
Underwriters—Names to be filed by amendment. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem outstanding de- 
bentures, serial notes, and promissory notes, and for ex~ 
pansion of facilities. Business—Public utility. 


@ Frank Brothers Feotwear, Inc., New York (6/27): 
June 20 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of class B 
voting stock (par $20). Underwriter—None. Price—$20 
per share. Expansion of business, etc. 


@ Frontier Industries Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. (6/30) 
June 23 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$11.25 per share. Underwriter— 
Hamlin & Lunt, Buffalo. Retire inmdebtedness and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 


Fundamental Investors, iInc., New York 
June 16 filed 600,000 shares ($2 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc., New York, is 
the exclusive wholesale distributor of the company’s 
stock. Price—Based on market price. Proceeds—for 
investment. 


General Foods Corp. (7/1-3) 

June 11 filed 250,000 shares of preferred stock (no par). 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Lehman Bros. 
Proceeds—Money will be used for the company’s hew 
building, for replacements and renewals and for the in- 
creased cash requirements due mainly to higher cost 
inventories and to repay bank loans required for these 
purposes. 


® General Fortland Cement Co., Chicago 


June 20 filed 42.480 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writing — No underwriting. Offering — To be sold to 
holders of Portland’s consolidation warrants. The war- 


rants, entitling holdings to purchase stock at $12 a share, 
were issued to stockholders of Florida Portland Cement 
Co, and Signal Mountain Cement Co., January. 1947. 
Proceed:—For gencral corporate purposes. Business—~ 
Manufacture of Portland cement. 


Giensder Textile Corp., New York 

Aug. 28, 1946, filed 355,000 shs. ($1 par) common, of 
which 55,000 shs. are reserved for issuance upon the 
exercise of stock purchase warrants. Underwriter—Van 
Austyne, Noel « Uo. Ortermg—The 300,0uu shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of certain stockholders. Company has also issued 55,000 
stock purchase warrants to the selling stockholders at 
10 cents a share entitling them to purchase up to Aug. 1. 
1949, common stock of the company at.$11 a share. Price 
hy amendment. Offering temporarily postponed. 


@ Green Mountain Mining Co., Missoula, Mont- 
June 17 (letter of notification) 151,040 shares (6%4¢ par) 
common. Price—16 cents a share. No underwriting- 
For operating funds. 


Greil Drug & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 

May 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1. Underwriter—Willis E. Burnside & C0. 
Inc., New York. Proceeds to buy all assets of Mid-State 
Pharmacal Co., Inc. of Bedford, Ind., which makes | 
complete line of over 150 drug items, and for additiona® 
working capital. In no event will any offering be mace 
until approval for sale has been secured from sever 
blue-sky States. 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York 


April 2, 1947 (by amendment), 30,000 shares at 454% 
cumulative preferred stock ($50 par) and 170,000 shares 
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of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—Riter & Co. 
and Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Offering—Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 30,000 shares of preferred 
and 70,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy 
and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- 
standing common. Proceeds—To retire $6 cumulative 
preferred, balance for reduction of bank loans. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 

June 27, 1946 filed 120,000 shares ($1 par) common. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $5 a share. Proceeds— 
Company is selling 50,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 75,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Helicopter Air Transport, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
March 14 filed 270,000 shares of capital stock. Under- 
writer—Strauss Rros.. Inc., New York. Underwriters may 
withdraw as such. Price—$3.50 a share. Proceeds—Net 
piuceeds Wil ve used Lo pay obligations, purchase heli- 
copters and equipment and for working capital. 


@ Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc., N. Y. (6/27) 


June 20 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares ($1 par) 
common on behalf of Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 
of Texas and 5,000 shares common on behalf of Atlantic 
Life Insurance Co. To be sold at market, approximate- 
ly $10 a share. Underwriter—Kneeland & Co., Chicago. 


Household Service, Inc., Clinton, N. Y. 
June 9 (letter of notification) $50,000 5% sinking fund 
10-year serial debentures, series B. Underwriter—Mo- 
hawk Valley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. To erect 
plant for bulk storage of propane, for installation of 
equipment on customers’ premises and for other plant 
expansion, 


® Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


June 16 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares ($5 par) 
common on behalf of Roy R. Siegel and Charles M. Hut- 
tig, President and Executive Vice-President of the com- 
pany, respectively. To be sold at market. Underwriter 
—Stifel, Nicolaus -& Co., Inc., St. Louis. 


iliinols Power Co., Decatur, Hl. 
June 17, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumu. pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 
Company has asked the SEC to defer action on its fi- 
nmancing program because of present market conditions. 


® Industrial Office Building Corp., Newark, N. 5. 
June 20 filed a registration statement for purpose 
of extending maturity date of its $1,954,000 first mort- 
Zage 6% cumulative income bonds to Dec. 1, 1957. The 
bonds otherwise mature this year. The bonds will be 
deposited with the Chase National Bank, New York, to 
be exchanged for certificates of deposit. The deposit 
constitutes endorsement of the extension plan. 

If the plan is approved by the board of directors, new 
ee be issued in place of the certificates of 

POSIT, 


Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, lowa 


May 13 filed $19,400,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1977, and 3,000,000 shares ($3.50 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Lehman Brothers; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bond only); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. (stock only). Pro- 
ceeds—For debt retirement, finance new construction 
and for working capital. 


lowa-Ilinois Gas & Electric Co. 


Feb. 15 filed $22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1977. 
Preenwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Fi ‘aoe xs bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
— Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
ne.; Harriman Ripley & Co.: Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). 
roceeds—Part of the proceeds will be used to pay mort- 


Bage debt of $10,578,000 and balance will be added to 
&eneral funds. 


Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. 
Feb, 26, filed 102,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., Chicago. Price—By 
®mendment. Proceeds—The shares, which constitute ap-~ 
se ately 48.5% of company’s outstanding common 
Stock, are being sold to stockholders. 


K. C. Working Chemica! Co., Long Beacit, Calif. 

vune 10 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares ($10 par) 

primes to be offered publicly at par, and 10,000 shares 

: Par) preferred to be offered to officers, directors 

Pee employees at par. To be sold through Pearson, Rich- 

es & Co., San Francisco. To decrease current liabili- 
€s and for working capital. 


Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co. (7/1) 


June 5 filed 5,000 shares (no par) $5 cumulative pre- 
ferred and 56,992 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writers—Preferred shares will be underwritten by The 
First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb., and Cruttenden & Co. 
Chicago. Offering—Preferred publicly at a price to be 
oe by amendment. Common will be offered ini- 
ially at $10 a share to common stockholders in ratio of 
one share to each six shares held. Proceeds—For addi- 
tional field lines, well drilling and new compressor units 
for the company’s distributing system. 


Kentucky Utilities Co., Lexington, Ky. 

May 9 filed 130,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.: 
The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly) and Leh- 
man Brothers and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly). Offer- 
ing—Preferred stock initially will be offered in exchange 
for outstanding ($100 par) 6% preferred and ($50 par) 
junior preferred. The basis of exchange will be one 
share of new preferred for each share of 6% preferred 
and one share of new preferred for each two shares of 
Junior preierred. Shares of new preferred not issued in 
exchange will be sold at competitive bidding. Price to 
be determined by competitive bidding. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of new preferred will be used to 
redeem unexchanged shares of old preferred. Bids—The 
sale set for June 23 has been postponed. 





© Konga International, Inc., New York (6/27) 
June 19 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares (par $1) 
common. Price — $2 a share. No underwriting. For 
expansion of business. 


La Plant-Choate Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
April 30 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumul. con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Paul H. Davis & Co.. 
Chicago. Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To be added 
to working capital and will be used in part to reduce 
current bank loans. 


Lay (H. W.) & Co., Inc., Atlanta 


April 18 filed 16,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred and 15,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. . Underwriter—Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., 
Atlanta. Offering—All but 3,000 shares of the common 
will be sold publicly at $6.50 a share. The preferred will 
be offered to the public.at $50 a share. The 3.000 shares 
of common not sold publicly will be offered to company 
officers and employees at $5 each. Proceeds—For con- 
struction of new plants at Atlanta and Memphis, Tenn. 
Offering indefinitely postponed. 


Lerner Stores Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
May 2 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, N. Y. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To retire 
31,870 shares of 4%% preferred at $105 a share and to 
repay $4,500,000 bank loan. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


April 30 filed 100,000 shares (no par) preferred stock. 
Underwriter — Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering — Stock- 
holders of record May 19 will be given the right to sub- 
scribe to the new stock at the rate of one share of 
preferred for each 36 shares of common owned. Rights 
expire June 2. Proceeds—The money will be used to 
complete a plant at Sunnyvale, Calif., and for other cor- 
porate purposes. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Lock Nut Corp. of America, Chicago 
June 17 filed 50,000 shares ($12.50 par) 5% cumulative 
preferred and 250,000 shares ($1 par) commen. Under- 
writing—No underwriting. Price—$17.50 per unit con- 
sisting of one share of preferred and five shares of com- 
mon. Proceeds—For payment of outstanding notes and 
for purchase of machinery and equipment. 


@ Loew’s Inc., New York 

June 20 filed. 59,676 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writing—To be sold at market through regular brokers. 
Offering—To the Public. Proceeds—The shares are be- 
ing sold by Nicholas M. Schenck, President, who will re- 
ceive proceeds. 


Manhattan Coil Corp., Atlania, Ga. 
May 20 filed $500,000 5% serial debentures, due 1949- 
1957; 12,000 shares ($25 par) 514% cumulative converti- 
ble preferred and 85,000 shares ($1 par) common. Un- 
derwriter—Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc., Raleigh, N. C. Price 
__The debentures at 102.507, while the preferred shares 
will be offered at par and the common shares at $4 
each. Proceeds—To retire bank indebtedness and to 
finance purchase of machinery and other plant equip- 


ment. 


Manontqueb Explorations, Litd., Toronto, Can. 
April 10 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—-Name to be supplied by amendment. Price— 
40 cents a share. Proceeds—For exploration and devel- 
opment of mining claims. Business— Mining. 


Mays (J. W.) Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Feb. 28 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Burr & Co., Inc., New York. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Of the total, 100,000 shares are being 
sold by seven stockholders. The remaining 50,000 shares 
are being sold by the company, which will use its pro- 
ceeds for general corporate purposes. 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
May 14 (letter of notification) 30,601.4 shares of com- 
mon. Price—$7.50 a share. No underwriting. To be added 
to working capital. 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale, Minneapolis 
May 29 filed $1,000,000 4% non-cumulative preferred 
Stock “D.” Underwriting—None. Price—-$103 a share. 
Proceeds—For operating capital and other corporate 
purposes. 


Mission Appliance Corp., Los Angeles 
March 25 filed 58,000 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$11.50 a 
share. Proceeds—For construction of new plant build- 
ing and an office building and for purchase of machin- 
ery and equipment. 


Missouri Edison Co., Louisiana, Mo. 
May 7 filed 80,000 shares ($5 par) common. Underwriter 
—Blair & Co., New York. Price—$10.50 a share. Proceeds 
—Shares being sold by L. F. Rodgers, Dallas, Tex., 
Treasurer and principal stockholder, who will receive 
proceeds. 


Morris Plan Corp. of America, N. Y. 
Mar. 31 filed $3,000,000 debentures. Underwriter—East- 
man, Dillon & Co., New York. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To retire outstanding bank loans. 


@ Motion-Ad Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 20 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of Class A 
common ($1 par). Price $2.50 a share. ‘lio be sold 
through officers and directors of company. For work- 
ing capital. 





@ Musser Marimbas, Inc., Chicago 

June 18 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($100 par) 
preferred and 4,000 shares (no par) common. Price— 
$100 a preferred share and $10 a common share. No 
underwriting. For property, machinery and raw Ma- } 
terials. 


Nevada Gold Dredges, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
June 3 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares ($10 par) 
preferred. Price—$10 a share. Underwriters—James K. 
Sloan and Ewing Harper, both of San Francisco. To 
acquire complete ownership of Idaho-Canadian Dredg- 
ing Co. 


New York Telephone Co. 

May 23 filed $125,000,000 of 35-year debentures. Under- 
writers—To be sold at competitive bidding. Probable 
billers: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Harris Hall & Co (Inc.). Proceeds—Proceeds will be 
used to repay $79,300,000 of demand notes to its parent, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and a $3,000,000 
short term note owing the Chase National Bank, New 
York, plus $25,000,000 it expects to borrow from Chase 
prior to the sale of the debentures. The balance of pro- 
ceeds will be used to meet further construction require- 
ments. Petition Denied—Although company had issued 
invitations for bids to be received June 24, the N. Y. 
Public Service Commission denied application to issue 
the debentures. The Commission, however, on June 5 
approved company’s plan to issue $125,000,000 35-year 
first mortgage bonds. 


Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass. 

June 2 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares ($10 par) 

6% cumulative convertible preferred. Price—$10 a 

share. Underwriter—Harrison White, Inc., New York. 

Proceeds—To be added to general funds for general cor- 


porate purposes. 


@ Northern Film Productions, Inc., Los Angeles, 
California 

June 20 (letter of notification) 16,000 shares of preferred 
and 4,000 shares of common. Price—$25 per unit con- 
sisting of four shares of preferred and one share of com- 
mon. To be sold through officers and directors of com- 
pany. Brokers not selected yet. For production of stage 
plays and motion pictures. ° 


Old Poindexter Distillery, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Mar. 22 filed 50,000 shares ($20 par) 5% convertible 
cumulative preferred and an unspecified numer of ($1 
par) common shares into which the preferred }= conver- 
tible. Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., and H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., both of Chicago. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—To be added to working capital. 


Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 
May 27 (letter of notification) 20,500 shares ($12.50 par) 
common. Price—$12.50 a share. Offered at par to 
common stockholders of record June 13 at rate of one 
new share for each 10 shares held, Rights expire Aug. 13. 
No underwriting. For additional working capital. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
June 18 filed $29,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriting—Of the total, $26,900,000 will be offered at 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First Boston Corp. and W. C. 
Langley & Co. (jointly), Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering— 


(Continued on page 48) 
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$2,100,000 of the bonds will be issued to Pacific’s parent, 
American Power & Light Co., in exchange for the same 


principal amount of 412% debentures due 1959. Price— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Proceeds— 
For redemption of 5% first mortgage and prior lien gold 
bonds due 1955. For construction program and for pay- 
ment of indebtedness. 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 


May 29 filed $9,850,000 15-year 342% convertible income 
debentures, due 1960. The registration was filed as a 
step in obtaining consent of two-thirds of the holders 
of the outstanding income debentures to changes in the 
indenture to permit extension of a $4,000,000 bank loan. 
White, Weld & Co. will act as dealer-manager to engage 
in proxy solicitation. Holders of the outstanding deben- 
tures will be asked to approve changes in the indenture 
to eliminate present restrictions against creation of debt 
and at relief from any obligations to the sinking fund 
until 1950. 


Pennsy.vania (Pa.) Salt Manufacturing Co. 


June 18 filed 50,000 shares ($100 par) convertible pre- 
ferred series A stock. Underwriter—No underwriting. 
Offering—Shares will be offered to the company’s com- 
mon stockholders on the basis of one share of preferred 
for each 15 shares of common held. Price—By amend- 
meut. Proceeds—For expansion of production facilities 


and other corporate purposes. Business—Manufacture of 
chemicals. 


Popular Home Products Corp., N. Y. 


May 9 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25c.) and 5,000 shares on behalf of Raymond 
Spe stor, President. Price—$3.75 per share. Underwriter 
—Eric & Drevers and Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New 
York. Proceeds will be advanced to Staze Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary, and used to eliminate factoring, to 
purchase packaging materials more advantageously, for 
working capital, etc. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana Inc. 


March 26 filed $11,077,800 15-year 234% convertible de- 
bentures. Underwriters— None. Offering —For sub- 
seription by common stockholders in the ratio of $200 
Principal amount of debentures for each 20 shares of 
common held. The debentures will be convertible into 
common from May 1, 1947 to April 30, 1959. Price—Par 


52 op hed repayment of $11,500,000 of bank loan 
es. 


Public Service Co. of New Mexico 


May 29 filed $6,800,000 30-year first mortgage bonds and 
20,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred. Under- 
writers—To be sold through competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. and White Weld & Co. (jointly); Otis & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only). 
Proceeds—For redemption and prepayment of $6,684,220’ 
of indebtedness. The balance will be added to general 
funds to be used for expansion program. 


Quebec Gold Rocks Exploration Ltd., Montreal 


Nov. 13, 1946, filed 100,000 shs (50¢ . i 

iy ; : ‘ ¢ par) capital stock. 
uderw ritee—Robert B. Soden, Montreal, director of 
company, Price—50¢ a share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development of mining property. 


Raleigh Red Lake Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


: June 9 filed 460,000 shares of stock. Underwriter—Mark 
Daniels & Co., Toronto. Price—25 cents a share. Pro- 
ceeds—To finance diamond drilling and land surveys. 


Refrigerated Cargoes, Inc., New York 


Feb. 3 filed 25,000 shares ($100 par) 6% cumulati - 
ferred and 25,000 shares (no ar A daalbncy Sadaveitine 
—John Martin Rolph, Vice-President and director of 
company. Price—The stocks will be sold at $105 per 
unit consisting of one share of preferred and one share 


of common. Proceeds—To be used in organization of 
business. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 


Registration oeey filed July 31, 1946, covered 184,823 
soares of $1 Cumulative convertible preferred ($10 par 
and 277.231 shares (50c par) common eck. with Sterling 
Grace & Co. as underwriters. Company decided to issue 
454,465 shares of common stock only, which were to be 
offered for subscription to stockholders of record Sept. 
5, 1946, to the extent of one share for each five held. 
Issue not to be underwritten. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corp. 


May 26 filed $16,677,000 first mortgage bonds, Series L, 
due 1977, and 50,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Harriman Ripley; Lehman Brothers; The First 
Boston Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly). Pro- 
eceds—To redeem all of its outstanding $7,675,000 bonds 
and to repay $3,500,000 bank loan and to finance new 


construction. Corporation has temporarily abandoned 
the proposed financing. It was announced June 17, due 
to “unacceptable” conditions of New York P. S. Commis- 
sion. Instead company June 18 asked SEC permission 
to issue unsecured notes. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


4 filed 67,500 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
hwo Underwriting—By competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Glore, Forgan & 
Co. Proceeds—To redeem 442% Series A first cumula- 
tive preferred, pay off demand notes, and for property 
expansion and conversion of telephone system from 
manual to automatic dial operation in Rochester. 


Salant & Salant, Inc., New York 


March 28 filed 240,000 shares ($2 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by 13 
stockholders who will receive proceeds. 


@® Sams (Howard W.) & Co., Indianapolis 


June 16 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred and 20,000 shares ($1 par) common. The 
common stock is being sold by Howard W. Sams, sole 
owner of all the outstanding stock. Price — $150 per 
unit. consisting of one share of preferred and 20 shares 
of common. No underwriting. Proceeds from the sale 
of the preferred will be used as working capital. 


Santa Maria Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


June 10 filed 500,000 shares of stock. Underwriting 
Mark Daniels & Co., Toronto. Price—50 cents a share. 
Proceeds— For mining activities. 





Seaboard Container Corp. (7/1-3) 


May 9 filed 75,000 shares ($20 par) 542% cumulative 
convertible preferred and 112,500 class A shares ($1 par) 
common (also 225,000 shares class A reserved for conver- 
sion and 69,000 reserved for warrants). Underwriter will 
make special offering of 12,500 shs. of pfd. to holders of 
6% debs. at $18.15 for a limited period. Underwriter— 
Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., New York. Price—$20 a 
preferred share and $6 a common share. Proceeds—The 
company will receive proceeds from the sale of all the 
preferred and 37,500 shares of the common. The remain- 
ing shares of common are being sold by stockholders. 
Company will use its proceeds to redeem $250 000 of 
5-year debentures and to repay a $450,000 bank loan. 
The balance will be used to finance construction of a 
new plant at Bristol, Pa. 


® Selectronic Dispersion, Inc., Montclair, N. J. 


June 23 (letter of notification) 1,840 shares (no par) 
preferred and 1,840 shares (no par) common. Price— 
$100.50 a unit, consisting of one share of each. An addi- 
tional 460 shares of common will be sold at 50 cents a 
share to Henry Jeuett for investment. No underwriting. 
For general corporate expenses. 


Service Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, Mich. 


April 10 filed 32,000 shares ($25 par) $1.40 convertible 
preferred and 53,962 shares ($1 par) common. Undcr- 
writer—Smith, Burris & Co., Chicago. Price—$25 a pre- 
ferred share and $10 a common share. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with funds to be provided by a term bank 
loan, will be used to discharge indebtedness to Domestic 
Credit Corp. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. 


March 19 (by amendment) filed 110,000 shares of 75c 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, series B (par $5) 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price per share 
$12.50 Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied to re- 
demption of bank loans and to cover part of cost of 
expansion program. 


Southern Airways, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


May 19 (letter of notification) 81,500 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$1 a share. No underwriting. To reduce 
bank loans and to increase working capital. 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/26) 


June 9 filed $75,000,000 40-year debentures, due 1987. 
Underwriter—By competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment of demand notes held by the com- 
pany’s parent, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
to meet further requirements of its nine-state expansion 
program. Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase of the 
bonds will be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) June 26 at 
195 Broadway, New York. 


Strauss Fasteners Inc., New York 


March 25 filed 25,000 shares of 60 cents cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co. Inc., 
Chicago. Offering—The shares initially will be offered 
for subscription to common stockholders of Segal Lock 
& Hardware Co. Inc., parent, at $9 a share in the ratio 
of one share of preferred for each 30 shares of Segal 
common held. Unsubscribed shares of preferred will be 
offered publicly at $10 a share. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital. 


Textron Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Feb. 28 filed 300,000 shares ($25 par) 5% convertible 
preferred. Underwriters—Blair & Co., Inc., New York 
and Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—For payment of $3,950,000 of 


bank loan notes; purchase of two notes issued by a sub- 
sidiary,;-Textren Southern Inc. in the amount of $1- 
000,000. each, and. for working capital. Offering date 
indefinite. 








Thomas (1. P.) & Son Co., Camden 


June 6 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares ($100 pa;) 
preferred, and 2,500 shares ($100 par) 5% preferred 
Price—$100 a share for 3,000 shares of preferred, whi) 
the 2.500 shares of preferred are to be issued in connec. 
tion with the exchange of old 7% preferred for the new 
Underwriting—Suplee, Yeatman & Co., Inc., Philade|. 
phia. To redeem outstanding 7% preferred.and fo, 
additional working capital. 


Tucker Corp., Chicago 


May 6 filed 4,000,000 shares ($1 par) Class A common 
Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Chicago. Price—s5 a4 
share. The underwriting discount will be 70 cents s 
share. Proceeds—To lease and equip manufacturing 
plant at Chicago, and for other operating expenses. The 
SEC June 11 started stop order proceedings due 
the fact that the registration statement “appears to in- 
clude untrue statements of material facts.” On June 17 
the SEC granted company’s request to waive a trial ex- 
aminer’s report in stop-order proceedings. This 
expedite the SEC’s decision on the public offering o 
the stock. 


@® United Oi! Corp., Farmington, N. M. 


June 16 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares ($10 ; 
capital stock. Price—$10 a share. No underwriting, 
For drilling well in San Juan County, N. M. 


United States Television Mfg. Corp., N. Y. 
June 18 filed 75,000 shares of 5% convertible preferred 
stock (par $4). Underwriters—William E. Burnside 
Co., Inc. and Mercer Hicks & Co. Offering—To be of- 
fered at par. Proceeds—For general corporate purpo 
as additional working capital. 


Utah Chemical & Carbon Co., Salt Lake City 


Dec. 20 filed $700,000 15-year convertible debentures due 
1962, and 225,000 shares ($1 par) common. The state- 
ment also covers 112,000 shares of common reserved for 
conversion of the debentures. Underwriter—Carver & 
Co., Inc., Boston. Price—Debentures 98; common $3.75 
per share. Proceeds—For plant construction, purchase 
of equipment and for working capital. 


Vauze Dufault Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Mar. 31 filed 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Name to be filed by amendment. Price—50 cents 
a share. Proceeds—For general operating expenses. 


@ Warren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 


June 19 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) convertible pre- 
ferred. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To reduce bank loans and to increase general funds 
Business—Manufacture of gasoline. 


Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc. 


Mar. 31 filed 108,763 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writers—Blair & Co., Inc. and Wm. R. Staats Co. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered for subscription to Weber 
common stockholders. Certain shareholders have waived 
subscription rights. The unsubscribed shares will be 
offered publicly through underwriters. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To retire preferred stock and to reduce 
bank loans. 


Western Electric Co., New York 


April 16 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares (no par) 
common. Stockholders of record May 14 are given the 
right to subscribe for the additional shares at $40 per 
share in ratio of one new for each five shares held. 
Rights expire June 27. No underwriting. To reduce in- 


debtedness and to reimburse its treasury. 


@® Wheeling (W. Va.) Steel Corp. (7/9) 


June 19 filed $20,000,000 20-year first mortgage, Series 
D, sinking fund bonds. Underwriter — Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds— /° 
finance construction and improvement program. Busi- 
ness—Manufacture of steel. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis- 


May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock ts 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters —By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Glore, Forgan 
Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); The W!s- 
consin Co.; Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. Proceeds—P2" 
of the shares are to be sold by Middle West yet Se 
top holding company of the System, and part by pre” 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., P 

of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares 07 Wisco’ 
common which will be distributed to them upon 


dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


@® Witt Tire Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


June 18 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. To be offered to employees at $3.20 a sha’ 
No underwriting. For working capital. 


Workers Finance Co., Newark, N. J. 


May 26 (letter of notification) $225,000 6% 20-year 4°" 
bentures. Price—$100 per unit. No underwriting. +° 


be sold direct or in exchange for outstanding preferred 
and debentures. Purpose—To eliminate outstanding P* 
ferred and debentures and to carry on business. : 
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r amend- 
to reduce 


(no par) 
fiven the 
. $40 per 
res held. 
duce in- 


e, Serics 
Loeb & 
eeds— To 
n, Busi- 


, Wis. 

stock %& 
iters—BY 
‘organ 

The Wis- 
»ds—Pars 
st Corp.» 
by pref- 


.» DP 
VisconsiB 


ypon tee 


($1 par) 


a share. 


year de- 
ting. 19 
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Pp « e » 
rospective Security Offerings 
(NOT 
_ ® INDICATES ADDITIONS ener TON) ae ISSUE 
@ Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (7/8) Chicago & North Western Ry. (7/2) New York New Haven & Hartford RR. (6/25) 


Bids will be received up to noon (EST)) July 8, at com- 
nany’s office, 3400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, for the 
yurchase of $3,150,000 serial equipment trust certificates 
, Probable bidders include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Salomon Brothers & Hutzler; Harris, Hall & Co. 


of 1947. 


{Inc.) 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 


(6/30) 


Company has issued invitations for bids to be received 
up to noon (CDT) June 30 at Room 744, Union Station 
Bidg., Chicago, for $6,000,000 of equipment trust certifi- 


cates, series Z. The certificates will be dated July 1, 
1947, and are to mature semi-annually from Jan. 1 
1948, to July 1, 1957. Probable bidders include: Halsey, 


Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Company has asked the IC 
650,000 of equi 
1947, and due 
bidders include: 


© Equitable Office Building Corp. (7/7) 


J. Donald Duncan, trustee, has issued invitations for 
proposals from bankers or others for the underwriting 
of a new issue to replace the corporation’s present $4,- 
754,000 of outstanding debentures. 
ceived at the office of the trustee, 120 Broadway, New 


York City, 





BOSTON e 





CHICAGO e 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


BLAIR & Co. 


INC. 
NEW YORK 


BUFFALO e 


CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST.LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 








up to 3 p.m. (EDT) on July 7. 
come up for consideration at a hearing on July 8 in the 
U. S. Court House, Foley Square, New York. 
holders will be given an opportunity until July 15 to 
file proposed alterations or modifications of the plan of 
en based on the bids received for the new 
onds. 


C for authority to issue $4,- 
pment trust certificates to be dated Aug. 1, 
in 10 equal annual instalments. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). 
chase of certificates will be received up to noon (CST) 


July 2 at company’s office, Chicago. 


@ Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


June 25 company plans to file with SEC this week 
110,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (no par). 
A portion of the proceeds to be used to retire 50,000 
$4.25 preferred stock. Proceeds and the balance will be 
used for capital expenditures, etc. Underwriter—Smith, 
Barney & Co, 


@ New York Chicago & St. Louis RR. 

The company has asked the ICC for authority to issue 
$1,350,000 of equipment trust certificates. 
ders include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. 


Probable trust certificates. 
Bids for pur- 


(Inc). 


stock (par $100). 
Bids will be re- 
The bids will 
Stock- 


The trustees have issued invitations for bids to be re- 
ceived June 26 for $5,955,000 of 1-to-15-year equipment 


The certificates are designed to fi- 


® Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Company plans to offer 160,000 shares of new preferred 


nance not more than 80% of the purchase price of new 
equipment. Probable bidders include: Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Harris, Hall & Co. 


It is planned that shares will be sold 


be fixed at the time of the exchange offer. 


@® Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co. 


to underwriters, but 62,199 shares will be utilized, either 
through exchange or through application of proceeds of 
sale, to retire the presently outstanding 7%, 6% and 5% 
cumulative first preferred stock. 
each holder of the presently outstanding old preferred 
stock is to be given the opportunity to exchange his 
shares for shares of new preferred stock on the basis of 


one share of new preferred stock for each share of old 
preferred stock, with an appropriate cash adjustment to 


It is expected that 


Company 


proposes to utilize the net proceeds of the sale of the 
balance (97,801 shares) of new preferred stock sold to 
underwriters toward its construction program scheduled 
for 1947 and 1948. 


July 15 stockholders, with a view to facilitate additional- 


Probable bid- to 


5,000,000 shares. 


and the 


common from 


Probable underwriters: 


2,255,000 


financing, will vote on changing state of incorporation 
to Delaware and on increasing preferred from 
400,000 shares 


150,000 
to 


Stone & \Web- 
ster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. 





Federal Reserve April Business Index 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on May 27, its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory em- 
ployment and payrolls, etc. The Board’s customary summary of busi- 
ness conditions was made public at the same time. The indexes for 
April, together with a month and a year ago, follow: 


BUSINESS INDEXES 
1939 average = 100 for factory employment and payrolls; 


1923-25 average 


100 for construction contracts; 


1935-39 average — 100 for all other series. 


industrial production— 


Total 
Manufactures— 
, ee 
pe 
Nondurable 
MIRGRI Gaetan iiceeo. 
Construction contracts, value— 
Total «.. 
Residential___ 
All other____ 














ele |. aera 

Nondurable goods____.____-~ 
Factory payrolls— 

i | ie OS ea 

as} eres 

Nondurable goods_____.-_._--. 
Freight carloadings_..___.__.___ 
Department store sales, value__. 
Department store stocks, value 


“Preliminary 


Adjusted for 


—Seasonal Variation— 





1947 

Apr. Mar. 

“187 190 

*195 198 

*222 225 

73 176 

*141 148 

Tt 132 

t 129 

t 134 
*153.4 154.7 
*180.6 181.6 
132.0 133.4 

136 146 

+ 277 

7 274 


*Data not yet available. 


1946 
Apr. 
165 


176 
190 
164 
104 


170 
172 
168 


139.4 
156.2 
126.1 


109 
252 
189 





139 
116 
120 
145 
101 
146 
166 
88 
129 
114 
166 
133 
113 
116 
18 
237 
260 
392 
219 


108 


121 
146 
46 
58 


Tishler With Raymond Co. 


(Special to THE FINaNncia. 
CONN .—Man- 
uel H. Tishler has become associ- 


BRIDG 


ated 
State 


EPORT, 


with Raymond 
Street, 


Boston, 


& Co., 


CHRONICLE) 


148 
tle 


Mass 


was previously with Amoit, Baker 


& Co, 


W. Berry 





Berblinger With 


‘Sills, Minton & Co., Inc. 


Special to THE FINANciaL CHRONICL® 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. — W. 


Berry 


|Berblinger has become associated 


‘with Sills, 


Minton & Co., 


Ine., 


/209 South La Salle Street, merm- 
|bers of the Chicago Stock Fx- 
He was formerly statis- 


change. 


\tician with Link, Gorman & Co. 


| 
| 
| 


trucks, | 





With Herrick, Waddell 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Anthony B. 


418 Locust Street. 





& Hutzler. 
| Manufactured food products__- 155 157 153 142 140 
J ge a 156 160 120 150 157 
ps | 9 149 130 138 i38 
Other manufactured foods_- 157 160 164 140 142 
Processed fruits and veg. 147 150 165 90 83 
Paper and products_.._........ 7 159 146 t 159 
iy ee 178 150 166 178 120 
Newsprint production____-_~ 93 89 86 95 89 
Printing and publishing__-- ___ 142 142 126 "146 145 
Newsprint consumption__--_ 124 124 108 131 129 
| Petroleum and coal products__ t 186 166 t 186 
NED: Gicr daicciebiteidstcciinsnniins 148 142 133 148 142 
| : tnienneiacbianninn t 172 113 ' 72 
: | By-products _ t 165 116 165 
Withent | Beehiv 407 423 18 407 423 
—Seasonal Adjustment— | B Sector nenesaneess ‘ - am 
1947 1946 | Chemicals ~~_.--------------- 252 252 235 254 254 
Apr. Mar. a |) CE canntmendenenseanme 291 289 260 291 289 
*185 187 163 | Industrial chemicals__----_~ 435 432 392 435 432 
| “te 9° 9° 9 ie 9° 
"193 194 174 Rubber products a nals 235 239 219 235 239 
*221 223 190 
170 171 161 MINERALS 
*138 143 Oe tI a dc uie 143 153 108 143 153 
i *127 x 27 6: 
+ 133 194 | Bituminous Tidsscnannne 127 163 - 127 463 
135 201 RIED cattitiinctcmiocne 101 113 121 101 113 
t 132 188 Crude petroleum__.__-.,....-. 154 153 146 *154 153 
subbed t 118 76 t 83 
*152.5 154.0 13¢.5| Metals ----------- 7 : oo 
"180.2 181.0 155.9 | Iron ore ~------------------- : - 72 
*130.6 132.8 124.8 *Preliminary +Data not yet available. = J 
aia §This series is currently based upon man-hour statistics for plants classified in Effrein has been 
, 313.9 254.8 | the automobile and automobile parts industries and is designed to measure productive | Ss 
+ 550.3 275." ' activity during the month in connection with assembly of passenger cars, 
‘ 278.4 234.4 trailers, and buses; production of bodies, parts and accessories, including replacement 
1 ps a ps 3 parts; and output of nonautomotive products made in the plants covered. 
<0 eve 
t 265 188 


NOTE—Production, carloadings, and department store sales indexes based on daily 


averages, 


To convert durable manufactures, nondurable manufactures, and minerals 


‘ndexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply 
Curable by .379, nondurable by .469, and minerals by .152. 
Construction contract indexes based on 3-month moving averages, centered at 


€ccnd month, F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. 


To convert indexes to value 


Nigures, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, resi- 
ential by $184,137,000 and all other by $226,132,000. 


> 


“ureau of Labor Statistics. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


7 MANUFACTURES 
“FOR ‘G0 - Miibawdieintnncun 


Stee)? ek 
Open hearth 
Electric 

ORE te eee eS 
Transportation equipment__-_- 
_ SAutomobiles ....____-.____ 
Nonferrous metals and products 
Smelting and refining_..._- 
Lumber and products__.____-- 
Lumber __ 
«tC i 
Etone, clay and glass products 

Plate glass 

Cement ___ 

Clay products__._______ lala, 

Gypsum and plaster products 

Abrasive and asbestos prod. 

Textiles and procuets.. 

Cotton consumption 

Rayon deliveries 

Wee Se ee 

Leather products 

Tanning 














1947 
Apr. Mar. 
*196 196 
t 194 
213 213 
178 179 
468 457 
*276 281 
*237 237 
*194 196 
7 196 
*198 192 
*141 147 
*131 138 
*162 166 
*216 218 
151 159 
t 192 
*164 165 
*220 226 
*251 258 
*165 172 
15 160 
*268 270 
+ 172 
t 122 
t 121 
t 140 
t 97 
t 83 
t 102 
Tt 122 


(1935-39 average = 100) 


Adjusted for 
—Seasonal Variation— 
1946 


Apr. 
159 
142 
175 
148 
363 
225 
245 
161 








Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, and payrolls index compiled by 


| 


1946 | 


Apr. 
159 
142 
175 
148 
363 
225 
245 
161 
132 
108 
129 
122 
144 
187 
130 
145 
144 
198 
221 
161 
144 
249 
169 
131 
114 
135 
81 
56 
131 
142 


Without 
—Seasonal Adjustment— 
_ 1947 

Apr. Mar. 
*196 196 
t 194 
2123 213 
178 179 
468 457 
*276 281 
*237 237 
*194 196 
t 196 
*197 192 
*140 140 
*129 126 
*162 166 
*212 209 
151 159 
t 157 
*159 158 
*216 218 
*251 258 
*165 172 
154 160 
*268 270 
t 172 
t 121 
t 121 
t 140 
t 95 
+t 83 
t ' 99 
t 122 


CO cticcttanctiincnmmmotianim 


Grain 
Livestock 
Forest 
Ore 
Miscellane 


NOTE 


products.._...........-- 
SOE: kdcomececnuanme 


| Merchandise, 1.c.1.__---------~- | 
To convert coal and miscellaneous indexes to points in total index, shown 
lin Feaeral Keserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .213 and miscellaneous by .548. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
(1935-39 average = 100) 


119 147 26 119 147 
173 180 94 169 182 
151 159 112 133 146 
i11 121 143 98 96 
148 159 143 148 159 
171 171 66 157 50 
147 151 143 145 144 
79 78 81 80 79 





26 
93 
99 
127 
143 
50 
141 
82 
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Addressing Service 





| 


| 
| 

















As publishers of “Security Dealers of North Amer- 
ica,” we have a metal stencil for every firm and 
bank listed in this publication, which puts us in 
a position to offer you a more up-to-the-minute list 
than you can obtain elsewhere, 

There are approximately 6,600 names in the United 
States and 900 in Canada, all arranged alphabetically 
by States and Cities. 

Addressing charge $5.00 per thousand. 

Special N.A.S.D. list (main offices only) arranged 
just as they appeared in ‘Security Dealers.” Cost 
for addressing N.A.S.D, List, $6 per thousand. 


Herbert D. Seibert & Co., Inc. 


Publishers of “Security Dealers of North America” 


25 Park Place — REctor 2-9570 — New York City 


——————————— —_ _ —_ _ SS=======__ 
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added 
taff of Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
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ili Lynch 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


ASHEVILLE, N. Y.—Almer A. 


Kremer 
staff of 


Fenner & Beane, 22 


Avenue. 


has been 
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added 


to the 


Lynch, Pierce, 


Batter 


Park 


Buy U.S.Savings Bonds} 
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Ask where you WORK 


Ask where you BANK | 
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an 
Indic tio of Cc ent Business Activity 
The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the latest week or month available (dates 
shown in first column are either for'the week or month ended on that-date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date) : 
Latest Previous Month Year | Latest Previous : 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Week Week Ago Ago Montn Moni. vear 
aver steel operations (percent of capacity )..--._.-----~--~-~- June 23 $5.6 95.8 95.4 87.2 | ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS— “ee 
quivalent to— Monta of May 
Steel ingows cnd castings produced (net tons)--------------- _June 29 1,672,900 1,676,400 1,669,400 1,536,800 Freight traffic handled by Class I RRs. (rev- 
enue ton-.mites—OUU S omitted) Sts te 54,000,000 *51,500.000 39,464 @7 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: : — 
Crude oil output—daily average (bols. of 42 gallons each) ---~-~- June 14 5.113.200 5.054.200 5.008.050 4,960,650 | BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTAND- 
Cruae runs tu siills—aaily average (bbis.)_..-_._.__-_--__---~--~-~-- June 14 5,164,000 5,148,000 4,867,000 4,802,000 ING—FEDERAL RESERVE BANHK Ur NEW 
Gasoline output (bbls.) eS sa OE eS nasen ine June 14 15,695,000 15,350,000 14,522,000 14,591,000 YORK—As of May 31— 
Kerosine output (bbis.)__---_---- 2 a ESE SO RL June 14 1,972,600 2,311,000 2,137,000 2,055,000 Imports 117.686 ; 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil output (bbls. )____--------------~-~ June 14 5,981,000 5,286,000 5,662,000 5,427,000 Lxports’ _ waaenn tantra rr 54ET,686,000 €439,828,000 -$123,743, 99 
Residual iuel oi] output (bbls. ) Re SSR ET Cy 8,960,000 9,032,000 8,217,000 8,618,000 | - sy nestic Bhidments 45,137,000 42,035,000 17.71," o99 
Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in-transit and in pipe lines— Domest : W: pes tse Credits 11,119,000 12,191,000 1 11 009 

Finisnea anu Uuimisnea gasoune (pois.) ac_—--———- tetvoenles June’l4 93,356,000 94,802,000 99,793,000 .° 92,670,000 oust Rxchange ------- 9,864,000 13,259,000 17,744'039 

Kerosine (bbis.) at.-......__---__-__--_--~--~-~-------+---——= June 14 13,034,000 12,678,000 10,586,000 13,895,000 Setehion. « = stored.-and si da. betw : 101,000 £270 ; 

Gas oil and distillate fuel oil (bbls.) at-----------------~---- June 14 48,385,000 $7,173,000 33,844,000 36,235,000 > Foneiat coantties as cht aac eae res 

8 reap Se Te June 14 47.812,000 46,779,000 44,390,000 45,224,000 ee ey oe 5,450,000 = 7,686,090, 7,130,099 

Total : $189,256,0 iiieS einen on 2 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 98,809 'S215,400,000 $177,27:,00) 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)-_..------------------- June 14 835,292 900,747 888,208 867,918 : , iden ee “ aes 
Revenue freight recd from connections (number of cars)----__- June 14 700,790 666,071 703,961 688,663 siete ser aide oaaes Uienibies teak. te 
‘ é a e ‘met ons)— 
Month of April__- 41,12 a 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, ENGINEERING NEWS Peansylvania Anthracite (net tons)—Month 7220,000 - 54,995,000 | *3,506,000 

RECORD: | MS. agli am pmaraer - 4,549,000 -*4,279,000 5,463, 
Total U. S. construction__-------~-----------~---------------- June 19 $34,488,000 $158;140,000 $131,313,000 $105,784,000 pechive Coke (net tons)—Monta of May 586,000 427,465 3 980 
Peiwass-comstsistien—————————————~——-————— anna June 19 411868,000 91,941,000 $2,226,000 = 58,974,000 : ——— 

ublic construction ~~... ~~ sb actilpun as te ee ee ee aa oe ee June 19 52,620,000 66,159,G00 39,087,090 46,810,00U | « : " . 

a hr IS at LR YTS, ENG AEE. fs June 19 46.459.000 46201000 32.662,.030 28,864,000 | “O7ZON AND. LINTERS ~ DEPT. OF COM- 

ea EST, NED EE TE June 19 6.161.000 25,958,000 6.425.000 17,946,000 MERCE RUNNING BALES— 

p> gr ond Lint—Month of May__--______+___ 827,234 882,830 871.470 

COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU. OF MINES AND NATIONAL COAL n consuming establishments as of May 31 1,928,815 2.112345 — 2.331'747 
ASSOCIALION): In public storage as of May 31__- 1.835.991 soos 2,331,747 

~ . - 7 : : : ? , 9,0 » 405 794 

' LION) aoe Cotton spindles active as of May 3i- 21.624 302 wae a ‘S78 09409, 126 

Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)----------------------------- June 14 12,875,000 13,500,000 12,970,000 12,368,000 Consumed Linters—Month of May "804 9804,590 = 21,351,204 
zenmeywanta anthracite (tons)_—___--___----------------------- June 14 1,155,000 1,108,000 1,074,000 1.120.000} In consuming establishments as of May 31_- oan aee peor tol 84,847 
'» Beehive coke (tons)-----~---~--~----~-~~~--~-~-~-------~---------+---< June 14 1.1,600 130,300 128,700 %1,0UbL In public storage as of May 31 - 711i ; “92.993 "alias 
( : DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RESERVE 

S¥STEM—1935-29- AVERAGE—100__ ~~ ._--~_-_~-.---.--.--~=- June 14 200 "293 273 283 | DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—SECOND FED- 

mon a age eg DISTRICT, FE.OxeRAL Re&- 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: SERVE BANK OF N. Y,. 1.30-39 AVER- 
ae! ; AGE—100—Month of May— 2 
eg ee ee ee an June 21 4.676,: 5 2 662.85 * wey 
,676,300 4,701,992 4,662,858 4,129,163 Sales (average monthly), unadjusted_________ i a - 
bates (average daily), unadjusted ous 2 op ave 
[RON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: Sales (average daily), seueaae aajusted____ = ae 253 
Finished steel (per 1b.) -------------- (_ibtintting seen aren seent June 17 2.85664c 2.85664c 2.85664c 2.73011c 6004 unadjusted as of May 31 : 192 233 24 
Pig iron (per gross ton) APTI 5 DEO EE I OE EE SS June 17 $33.15 $33.15 $33.15 ° $25.12 tocks, seasonally adjusied as of May 31 189 230 99 
ee | eae con on ee ae June i7 33.25 32.00 23.50 19.17 an a = 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): FAIRCHILD. PUBLICATIONS “RETAIL -PRICE 
Electrolytic copper— a JAN, 2, 1931-100 (COPYRIGHTED 
“ bs JT — 

Domestic re.inery at _---- ES ES Se se een June 18 21.22 ” = : 

a i dna a asteslasinissinnniindieenssivivainiideeiis June 12 aor pits toe tg Composite Index -- : 122.8 123.9 114.5 
I oo ae 0 Tk | a a a er | | £0.00G6c 80.000c £0.000c 52.090c Fiese" Goods ne me 126.0 120.5 1is.1 
EY SN EE PR Ser, fee ic ena aedtin wnat inna sheeted June 18 15.0U0c 15.000c 15.000c nine Men's Apparel : 121.5 121.5 rT 2 
Py are og at. canes owuneieeneneabtntecedlbbnnes June 18 14.800 14.800c 14.800c 8.100¢ — an He Ww 120.6 120.6 114.7 

nce (Eas OE a ee eR reas 500c =A0c : "6 ; =. § 1s Wear . 21.é 21.5 8 

EE EO TE, June 18 10.500¢ 10.500c 10.500c 8:250e:|. Home Purnishings ___ os 108 

Piece Goods— phn — ii 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: Silk __-----------~--------------~-------- 79.8 82.1 84.8 

ped S. Govt. Bonds___~-_-------~------~~-------~+-------------- June 24 121.42 121.55 121.64 124.08 Gotten: Waals Goods 412.6 113.4 109.5 

— Soepysese 5 ae eae ee eee eee June 24 116.80 116.80 117.00 118.80 Domestics— : ai -_— 167.5 165.9 144.6 

ee Bi Pa EE OR EEE es Gs June 24 121.88 122.09 122.50 123.34 Sheets - Seats ae ‘ : 167.0 166.5 132.8 

1 ee RON DINAN NE aE June 2 120.22 120.22 120,22 121.25 Blankets and -Com/ortables 142.9 142.7 125 5 

4 "gaara ee ms . sanetemmee OG MRAP! + 116.41 116.61 116.41 118.26 Women's Apparel— ; ‘ ; gil ape? 
Se OF A ES come mmm een SS ee a ae eee = € { 2 ra . - . ci ; 

Railroad Group —- a nO ee Pee en Ls ane 24 tk oarae 9 een 112.56 Hos ery . . - - { ; 83.8 85.1 60.0 
} I tg . — “49 - -25 111.62 116.02 Aprons and House Dresses = 7 =a 
ublic ties Group aT CR eee oie June 24 ‘ 151.0 15i.7 138.7 
} Ei SRR EE TEE, TET a EE TE EI ~¢ 118.60 118.60 118.80 119.20 Corsets and -Brassieres : ae 123.4 123.4 1129 
) pS shel Sateedichel iid gepsiconalipcstseassntndnccinmeniicpindadtbidasina June 24 120.84 120.84 120.84 121.45 Furs ; : Z a gear 143.8 142.5 150.0 

Underwear ree : 2. 50 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: Shoes --________ er SS 110.2 ryt te: nt 
U. 8. -Govt. Bondsu_._._.- J ‘ " Men's Apparel— ; : _ 
Oe ee ee eee eee une 24 1.59 1.58 1.57 1.47 Hosiery 

Average corpor Ee , : a ; is omery 3.2 

oat B' porate ------------~--------- ey ere ee June 24 2.81 2.81 2.80 2.71 Underwear - i 120.9 230.3 eens 
FE SSS Se me mt me me mena eee 2.56 2.55 2.53 2.49 Shi sala ace : 130.3 131.6 11.3 

"eS aS Sas : ) “49 Shirts and Neckwear Pe ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 10.2 

epee etka rertnt mnie testinal nye nonnicetnenneann nee June 24 2.64 2.6% 2.64 2.59 Hats and Caps nine os 112.0 one 

. Tk SERRE ARBRE AE IEE TE Gi aoe 41.08 sats i aps : 5. 5. 94.4 
et fe ee a en eee ee June <4 2.83 2:82 2.83 2.74 Clothing Imcluding Overalls 114 4 at 107 > 
tr June 24 3.21 3.22 3.19 3.03 Shoes __- , 145 6 145.5 110.1 
Public Utilities Group CATT EM DAI DEER, RLS — ~ ae 3.30 3.06 2.85 Infants’ and Children’s Wear— | ~~ 3.0 9-9 10. 
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— in exchange for the foregoing hold- G . 
ees tes 700d demand was reported in-| Public Service Cor lew 
| Our cule at thie teen iow s oa dicated at the reoffering price of | Hampshire’s $4 500,000 ‘new first DIVIDEND NOTICES 
oe © D20CK OF stock to bank-| 101.985 set by the bankers. at ‘tgage bonds were laced| 
| ers at a price of $20.35 a share,| which the indicated yield was ap- mera Sane were Piaced| AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1s Year . ‘after taking down a dividend of proximately aon ) was ap ae and demand was brisk | Noble and, West Streets 
’ Ps '40 cents a share or $156 90%. for the Public Service Co. of] ne poard of Directors of the ‘etnies 
Reporter Ss | lant 1 ee sean st d The company delayed the Colorado 27s. | Manutgctaring Company Ting “declared a“ divt= 
| as ° 7 « $ |} Gend of 25c per share e © Cc tock, 
| | amount of steck, it seeetuae 1. projected sale of a block of Meanwhile the long-delayed | payable July 1 1947 to Stockholders of. Record 
00 39.464 ¢ R t 936,500 on the Pres cat pa 130,000 shares of preferred stock, | California Oregon Power Co..| fer ‘books wilt ae — a seen 
73 | epor | which if the foregoing dividend pees according to reperts, is |COmmon stock offering found | ROBERT B. BROWN, Treasurer. 
\) some Se ek: — seeking approval of the Seeur- |ready takers when the books!™~ ae 
| is included is just short of $750,- | <4; : — ww 
| 000 less than it could have — a — Exchange Commission | Were opened for subscriptions. THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
y wey : ; : 7 cemplete this end of the deal 
a Evidently it is one thing to op-| ized a year ago. through negotiations. Florida Power Issue Filed Dividend No. 170 
0 171," erate a utility property or a sys- Which only goes to show that + . With the new securities in reg- seeee 
: i 4,009 tem and yet another to judge th-|the market plavs The rank and file of new issues]. e new securities in reg eee 
20 10,715,099 em and y juag -| the market plays no favorites as brought to market this week :; istration Florida Power & Light . 
~ 17,744 00 securities eee rl particularly between the so-called “insiders” peared to find a fre beset Co. should be calling for hide to | A quartesip dividend of twents-five cents 
«27004 i PP “arte hy nts i . , (aie) ‘Ger duace am Gt i ate ee 
i. 0 et ee point of “timing” | and the uninitiated. National Supply Co.’s $15,000,000 | D&. Opened early next month, on | the chmpany has boon dee weed ing Stock of 
7;130,000 a Seuthern Bell Incuc of 20-year 234% debentures, priced | 910,000,000 of new first mortgage | 29.1917 to stockholders of record at the close 
0 $171,2i00, At any rate, after their ex- adie oe z _|at 10034 were quickly sold. and bonds, a similar amount of sinking ' M. SCHILLER, Treasurer 
perience just elosed, Standard | —!GS are cue to oh ore this! the same held true of the initial | fund debentures and a block of | — sighed 
Gas & Electric Co. people prob- Ee ae Me ge public offering of 125.000 shares| 150,000 shares of $100 par pre-| , ‘THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 
ably have about arrived at that | th wna il “T reer va Cc ©\of Benrus Watch Co. common. ferred. Ping 25 19st” didenees wuivsaend of $1 og 
10 _ *3,506,099 conclusion, though not without Originally thie ante pe oo ae we — —i {abe ts oe eee 2 Se 
: having done it the “hard way,” : . mai a SU 
+ 5 . 029 te use the vernacular of the for July 8 but was moved up DIVIDEND NOTICE New York. June 28. 1997, CAMERON, Treasurer 
9 day. W hen the company issued its call ne Cae oe, Sows 
:or plas. ; - 
ear ago, the bi Iding nies <- e 
Pts Fi foine aes he stem perpen, Kentucky Utilities Co. THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
‘0 871,470 quired divestment of certain of its Four groups sought the $24,- ee See ae ~ . UNITED STATES SMELTING 
~ poe properties, called for bids on hold- | 90,000 issue of first mortgage e Chase National Bank of the City of New York has declared REFINING AND MINING (© 7MPANY 
8 6,405.76 3 er . oe bonds sold in c titi by Ken- a dividend of 40¢ per share on the 7,400,000 shares of the capital The Directors have declared a Gq arterly 
0 21°351 204 ings of California Oregon Power | VONGS SO , in competition Dy en ’ ’ shares of the Capita dividend of 146% (0714 coms ocr Skates 
1 84'847 Co. commen stock, then 312,900 | tucky Utilities Co., on Monday, stock of the Bank, payable August 1, 1947 to holders of record at ae dhe Deitch Sauk tee aaa a 
; 327, 126 shares. with the successful group bidding the close of business July 11, 1947. dividend of fifty cents (“J¢) 1 +°. share 
4.626 P 1 ‘ Para 20. o he Commo ‘“apital S:ock, | +1 ays 
a Bankers offered prices rang- | '01.209 for a 3% coupon. The transfer books will not be closed in connection with the able ‘on ; Fly 1s, 19 17 te aa holders of 
ing from $24.03 to a high of . . —_ . payment of this dividend record at the close of business J ine 28, 
$28.53 a share and on the ba:is SITUATIONS WANTED ay FRANCIS FISKE Si 
of the latter bid the company — — THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK June 19, 1947 ~ Treasurer. 
could have realized _ 8,838,969 OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK — — 
from the sale. But it rejected 7 
: a8 the bids, presumably as too low By ij { ti T d pearson mt RR 6 
3 237 A, sta ‘ “ ‘ice Preside ‘ashi . ‘. 
; 253 _ Meanwhile in a capital read- MISTE racer ate ce cette THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
: 224 justment the parent company re- On Jun> 24, 1947, a dividend No. 233 of fifteen 
, 421 ceived 390,000 shares of new stock iJ years experience. Many cents (Sc) per chase ‘wes. dustered ty Ge 
HELP WANTED—MALE yisage connections in Wall Street. REDEMPTION NOTICE arg Aaa ace B he's} to Sie rs ye cord 
: . bd eo. nan F, DUNNING, Secretary, 
Salary and Commission basis. Pa nae 
z dat TRADER-SALESMAN | 
5 13.1 . ; M 626, Commercial and ||) | 
5 sd _ Lent established unlisted securi Box | NOTICE OF REDEMPTION QC Ff; 
. 1 . ies firm wants experienced trader- aes e ‘ s 25 Park | 
4 a: shlesiedis 1G @abiele. Balarw wad Financial Chronicle, 25 Pa AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
4 117.0 liberal commission basis, complete Place, New York 8, N. Y. | COMPANY 
, 84.8 facilities. Box G 623, Financial $42,300,000 30 CHURCH STRERT 
4 109.9 Chrenicle, 25 Park P:ace, N. Y. 8. _ | New York 8, N.. ¥ 
) 144.6 There has bee leclared a divide ( one 
. aang enone ——— COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA an thee Pana pie: molt. ( ery — the 
132.3 | — preferred stock ot this Company cutstanding, 
. pavable July 7, 1947, to the holders of 
l 60.0 FINANCIAL WRITER TURNPIKE REVENUE 334% BONDS record of said stock at the close of business 
j 138.7 June, 30, 1947, 
113.2 , ’ 
. 50 . 5 te : : ‘ . : : f l'ransfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
aa | With intimate acquaintance with the New York money Pg hay he te ng eer yp) sonar ag > cdl be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
936 || iti : . , ’ ° : New York. 
: ' and securities market peuceres DESIRES EDITORIAL Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission and Fidelity- = ———Te ee 
103.2 POSITION with financial department of metropolitan Philadelphia Trust Company as Trustee, Pennsylvania Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
ay | daily or with national business magazine. Has wide td Turnpike a may et Ay rg cee tg June 19, 1947 
94.4 i : : ai | tion to redeem and does hereby call fo ‘ a 
107.2 | ee eee ee mhecuageen on —— | August 1, 1947 all of the outstanding $42,300,000 prin- 
110.1 | work in banking, business cycles and economic history. i} ft cipal amount of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Turn- 
114.6 | Write to Box S 612, The Commercial & Financial Chron- pike Revenue 334% Bonds, dated August 1, 1938, due Th Weatherheat 
1033 a Hii icle. 25 Park Pl New York 8. N. Y August 1, 1968, and numbered 1 to 42,300, inclusive, at e Company 
, ’ ar ace, Ww OF ; . . | ° ° f d d t t to 
105.5 the principal amount thereof and accrued interes A ly dividend of $1.25 
te | e445 ne | August 1, 1947, together with a premium of 4% of the QUATIERY GOVIGERE. GF St. 
oii >| Wi principal amount thereof. 04 see been declared “4 
7.0 : the Board of Directors on t “ 
4.3 an : 
Sh ————— | | aCiATE.! ACN Entaasiphte Tyuat Company, outstanding Prefereed Stock of 
] ) a Ps -? 
4 7a 135 South Broad Street, in the City of Philadelphia, the Company, payable July 15, 
Pennsylvania, or at the option of the holder, or reg- 1947, to stockholders of record 
PRODUCER istered owner, at the principal office of Bankers Trust at the close of business on 
Company, 16 Wall Street in the meee ms of ee po? July 2, 1947. 
123.6 ° : inci amount of sal 
the City of New York, the principa : MORRIS H. WRIGHT, 
Open for Good Connection | bonds and accrued interest thereon together with the sat id Treasurer 
£7,133,000 ; ; ; ‘ premium above set forth, and after said date interest on Gee Ohio 
Experienced in over-counter trading, wire business, said bonds shall cease to accrue and interest coupons 
. : : : : id. We 
arbitrage, correspondence, reorganization situations, co- maturing after said date reeset 4 ae Ci 
: i ted at either o 
. ‘ P Exchange All bonds are required to be presen 
ote se on ee Seer eerie. Bnd Vee, epee " > | said offices for redemption and payment. 
3,8 poor business, etc. Box L 619, Commercial & Financia Coupon bonds should be accompanied by all coupons LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
a Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. appertaining thereto and maturing subsequent to Au- 
$224,000.00 ’ ° | aust 1, 1947° Coupons maturing August 1, 1947 or prior | CORPORATION 
403,000,000 A _ - thereto should be detached and presented for payment | FACTORIES 
= —$ —_____—_——— in the usual manner. Fully registered bonds or bonds YOUNGSTOWN + CONSHOHOCKEN 
registered as to ——— only a ———— pivissons 
135.1 . ee Ae by assignments or transfer powers duly executed in 
| Bin) biank. | @ REPUBLIC RUBBER 
| Youngstown, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE COMMISSION =| | \Red/. Younsttown, Ohio 


11,305,000 UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY | By JAMES F. TORRANCE, Secretary and Treasurer | 
i280 IN THE SECURITIES INDUSTRY ae 


18,651,000 
50 


r » > LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 











Several important progressive positions are open to men 
| and women of vision, good character and reputation on staff 


|. 2. Gee re i. ciecin at formation, - Cdlevs | | 
| seutelinns cnn: Ro ‘it aie Le eee Lt as puplic Accourt- PRIVILEGE OF IMMEDIATE PAYMENT | | The Board of Directors has this day 
ma pet Bp, “eager : -_ yi ly eae gp’ blic relations . : | | declared the regular quarterly divi- 
ant, Cashier, Engineer and those versed in pubic I ith | Holders and registered owners of said bonds may at BRR ee gett cage eg gw 
uae Cuerations. Firm will specielize industrial cng gee their option surrender the same as aforesaid at any 1 | sunieiting paren stock of the 
| particular reference to North aid South gery ro a hoe te time prior to August 1, 1947 and obtain immediate pay- | e ls Pgs a ge 
| ay ho er nam oe oT tore = og nd a ae already | ment of the principal or ae og “rod? and At " “21 | 1947, to ev ac aaa 
nae | {he business which wi ave expert leadership a\\° Coupons maturing on February 1, and August 1, ’ : aA. 
Tose | highly connected in Wall Street and elsewhere in financial 1947, will also be paid immediately at their face amount | at the close of business July 15, 
"599,197,330 | Circles. When replying please give full pariculars. Address if surrendered with said bonds, or they may be de- 1947. Books will not be closed. 
1.594" Box A 627, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, tached and presented for payment in the usual manner. A. $ POUCHOT 


New York 8, N. Y. June 19, 1947 Treasurer 
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Gontends Coal Reserves 
Will Last 1800 Years 


Dr. Harold J. Rose says |; 
supply is bright spot ia seric., 
situation of declining mineraj 
resources. 


Coal 





‘“\Free Associations’’? 


“At the same time it [the Taft-Hartley Labor 


W o ; | 
ashington cee | Bill] would expose unions to suits for acts of vio- 
lence, wildcat strikes and other 
And You} 
— il ws 


actions, none of which were auth- 
ene 











Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 





orized or ratified by them. By 
employing elaborate legal doc- 
trine, the bill applies a superficial- 
ly similar test of responsibility 
for employers and unions—each 
would be responsible for the acts 
of his “agents.”” But the power of 
an employer to control the acts of 
his subordinates is direct and final. 
This is radically different from the 
power of unions to control the acts 
of their members—who are, after 
all, members of a free association.” 
—President Truman. 


A “free association”? Can it be that the Presi- 
dent is so unfamiliar with union practices and union 
policies? 

And if the unions are so “free” as this, is it not 


e * & stretching a point a little to term any undertaking 
: aa 
publican-Truman smashup on for-| Clayton Act amendments to pro- on their part a “contract”? 

eign rehabilitation is _ to ac- 


be| hibit one corporation from We wonder if the President fully realizes the im- 
watched. In long-term results, it (quiring physical assets of another plications of what he is saying. 
can’t be projected. It does mean,|and thereby lessening competi- ; nach > «antl ting 
however. the President probably/|tion has wriggled through the 
won't dare now to petition Con-| House Judiciary Committee but 
gress this session for wider au-| won't be enacted this year. Eight 
thority on dollar distributing. It | committee members signed a lusty 
will make Republicans less anx-_| dissent. That’s enough to give 
ious — perhaps less willing — to! proponents pause for meditation. 
OK the huge dollar give-away a A : 
plan the President can’t avoid 
recommending next year. 


























reserves in this coy; 

are so enormous that they ,< 

supply all U. S. requirements f>; |} 
the next 1500 years, Dr. Harold J. | 
Rose, Vice - | 
President and 
Director of 
Research 


There’s blood on the moon, now. so don’t be shocked to see 
Washington take on a tinge of political gore. When President Tru- 
man vetoed the tax and labor bills, he ravished that rapprochement 
between the Republican Congress and Democratic White House 
you’ve heard so much about. From now on you'll witness undiluted 
politics with the voters sure to trample the hindmost politician. 

# wf * @ 


for 
Bitumin o u s 
Coal rt e~ 
search, In: 





Approximately 27,500 miles of 
railroads are now on court hands 
—high point of the last 40 years. 


That means collaboration be- 
tween Republicans and Tru- 
manites is to be ended. It means 
(1) Republicans will push their 
our reforms with more vigor; 
(2) will rebuff White House | 
gestures of friendship; (3) will | 
never lose an opportunity to | 
cast doubt on the President’s | 
sincerity of intent. The two | 

| 
| 


Pitts burgh, 
told the 
American So- 
ciety of Me- 
chanical En- 
gineers on 
June 18 at 
the fuels 
luncheon of | 
its Semi-An- | 
nual Meeting 
in Chicago. 
This applies to requirements for 
heat, light, power, transportation 
and the smelting of metals, all 
——— ———_____—_—— wn 9 and gaseous fuels, and most 
ee ~ synthetic chemicals, at the pres- 
wie caat diel aan ent rate of consumption with al- | 
| clude to halve the prevalent 18- lowance for conversion efficien- 
/cent per pound excise on chew-| “© he said. 
|ing tobacco. 





Talk of wrenching away the 
judicial powers of such agencies 
as the ICC, FTC and FPC is 
just talk. Murmurs mount that 
such outfits should be_ re- 
strained from issuing orders 
until OK’d by courts, but don’t 
bank on any real action in that 
direction. 


President Truman 





party system is coming back 
into operation with a bang. 





a 


Harold J. Rose 


The direct impact of this Re-| 








Manufacturers to sit in with | 
the Committee on Ways and 
Means. They are expected to 
study and advise the enactment 
of a sales tax to permit even 
greater income tax cuts for the 
wealthy than provided by HR. 
1 (the vetoed tax bill).” 


its mineral wealth in the last 49 
years than in all preceding his- 
tory,” the speaker stated. Produc- 
tion has been particularly great 


If you’re interested in cocoa 
deals, watch the mid-July Lon- 
don meeting of the Internation- 


Don’t expect any congressional 
veto of the Treasury’s inten- 
| tion to enforce Revenue Code 


Before you consider termin- Incidentally, you bankers will| 


; tac ae 

Section 102 after a wartime sl Bmeceaney Peek Ganaits in the United States, so that we 

atine that employees’ pension, holiday. Under Section 102 the | be interested to know the special| committee on cocoa and spices. are rapidly becoming one. with 

profit-sharing or stock bonus Treasury currently stipulates |tax study group has mentioned| The committee will wind up |, og ace: 8 4 - 
plan set up during the war, bet- that at least 70% of corporate | an excise levy on checks. That! this year’s allocations, then de- 
ter ask the Pension Trust Di- earnings after taxes must be |Ciscussion still is in the casual| bate the future of contrels. Our 


vicion, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, for a preliminary ruling. 


“The outstanding bright spot in 
tnis serious situation,” he said, “i 


distributed in dividends or suf- 


stage, may become serious. 
fer a penalty surtax for “im- ; 


delegate is being pressured by 


the trade to demand complete the 


tne oureau has just established | proper’ accumulation of sur- Contact the House Smal] | @ecentrol by October 1. sus dr ink os ous Merci Bags grt 

machinery for page pee ad- plus. But remember — there's Business Committee if you feel | re 2 7 amounting to about one-Na‘l the 

vance opinions on the taxwise nothing sacred about the 70% Be isi at IN Bid — i aaa re ai aati ins 

results of such terminations. level—_the Treasury can raise or ear, perc li ae cas ae nocent stockholders of regis- “Coal has been, and will con- 

Correspondence on this subject lower it without ado. or (2) viaiaaneiaa “te 4 aaah er eayatocnmayiney wire defraud tinue to be, this country’s most 

should refer to PS No. 60 IT:PS. sind alll cath orga peel TI ay government _would be im-|important mineral resource, and 
st s s 4 co-operatives. Ihe com- |munized from liability through;the foundation of its expanding 


7 ; arr ake Hardest hit by 102 are smaller mittee is set to expiore those legislation initialed by the House 
Default potentiality of GI home 





an. Onna ® “ _ ohn ‘ 42 Bwmntan 
see ea OC | and newer businesses. They have] possibilities, will do the leg | Ways and Means Committee and EGUEIE Promote, apeneios 
Joans insured nf Hy Ae pees difficulties obtaining expansion] and paper work this Summer, | now awaiting a vote. developments have been so rapid 
ilnwiae’ Wek peter Seine” aan loans, need large reserves to a sound Resa with public | wh x x that coal can now be used to pro- 
A ». suils ay a . Hint . rarcea arni . n earings nex session, f 4 
two: (1) House Banking Com- cushion adverse earnings. Drum . Don’t try to shrink taxable |@uce almost any type of solid 


| ming up support for legislation to 
enterprise of this 
a is New York Re- 
, Dace age + Atm more’ pbublican Representative Mc- 
sees pares’ (2) Veterans Admin- Mahon, but don’t count on his 
istration is contriving a mechan- success this session. 

ism for handling distressed Gl) 
properties. 


mittee has voted out a legislative id aunt 
ban against the RFC providing a straitjacket 

° c c 
secondary market for any 


income by selling stock at a liquid or gaseous fuel or synthetic 
loss and having your spouse | Product.” 
buy it back. The Supreme Court 
, ’ 4 
won’t sanction such deals. The ai e 
court says you can’t have your Old Reorganization | 
cake and eat it— your family H | 
; Rails | 
can’t take a stock less and still 
hold the stock. 


Here’s a note on the boxcar | 
shortage. In the last four months! 
one manufacturer has shipped 3,- | 
600 new freight cars. to Russia. | 
Congressional investigators heard 
from ODT Director Johnson the 
charge this was “criminal,” also a| 
confession he hadn’t sought to 
stem the outward flow. 





: sk wt | U. S. Tax Court opened the 
You can make only one safe | 400r for some escape from 
guess on the Reconstruction Fi- Section 102. The Court has 


nance Corporation—it will be 
continued after June 30. How 
long or in what form can’t be 
foretold until Senators and 
House members compromise 
their differences. Senate Bank- 
ing committeemen want to ex- 
tend it one year in present 
form. One year’s continuation 
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said surplus won’t be regarded 
as “improper” if accumulated 
for (1) retirement of mortgage 
debt; (2) improvements adding 
to convenience and efficiency, 
(3) expanding operations; (4) 
reasonable cash reserve as a 
bulwark against future depres- 
sions and to meet unknown 





Don’t overlook the possibil- 
ity Congress may resurrect the 
dime cigarettes by preferential 
tax legislation next year. Small 
manufacturers pleas that the 
flat $3.50 excise tax per thou- 
sand be retained on the “en- 
trenched” brands but sliced to 


With Paine, Webber Co. 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
HARTFORD, CONN. — George 
|S. Goodspeed is now associated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, 43 Pearl Street. In the 


in limited shape is the formula 
of House Banking Committee. 
Where the twain will meet re- | ER Pee 
mains unapparent, | Attention private lenders: 
Pe * * |}you’re now competing with 32 
The House has thrown a road-| government credit agencies. 
block across SEC’s trek back to| That’s the conclusion to be drawn 
Washington’s promised land. SEC|from a Comptroller General's 
yearns to return from Philadel-| finding that 29 agencies are now 
phia this Summer. Last week the| lending money and three insure 
House voted down the necessary | loans or deposits. 
moving money. Ejected without re a x: 
even being permitted to testify, It’s official now, the tale of 


risks of the war and postwar 
| period. 


Michigan’s Democrat Represen- 
. . tative Dingell spills your for- 
cline in registration statements | mula thusly... . “It is obvious 
to reverse into an upward | now, and publicly admitted on 
spiral during fiscal 1948, com- | wall Street, that Federal ex- 
mencing July 1. Filings | penditures must remain high. 
mounted steadily from 150 in | So their answer to their tax 
fiscal 1943 to 245 in 1944, to 400 


was an SEC spokesman who! how you Wall Streeters aim to 

turned up before the House Ap-| steer the special tax study 

propriations Committee to tell | group created by the House 

why SEC should be repatriated. | Ways and Means Committee. 
b Bed * 


SEC expects the current de- 


burdens is to send the Wall 


in 1945, and to 752 in 1946, | ~ 2 ‘ 
thereafter receded with the | Street lawyer, the New York 
NYSE decline to 446 in the banker, and the representative 


first nine months of fiscal 1947. | of the National Association of 


$1.75 on the economy brands, 
are te be sympathetically sur- 


veyed by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Some com- 
mitteemen feel this schedule 
would (1) revitalize the little 
fellows, (2) hike consumption 
of surplus leaf stocks, (3) help 
maintain wages. 


past he was with W. R. Bull & Co.. 
Inc. and Fahnestock & Co. 


With Fahnestock & Co. 
Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
TORRINGTON, CONN.—Martin 
J. Moraghan, Jr. has joined the 
Staff of Fahnestock & Co., 127 
|Main Street. 
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“The world has spent more of | 
already are a ‘have-not’ nation, or | 
>. ~ 7 bd ‘ | 
respect to many important min- | 
erals.”’ | 
world’s known reserves. | 
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